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Labor Month in Review 


The April Review 


The rate of increase in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) decelerated to 1.9 percent in 
2003, according to Todd Wilson’s sum- 
mary of consumer price developments 
last year. Food and energy prices con- 
spired to bring the rate of change up. 
When food and energy are excluded, 
the resulting measure of “core” con- 
sumer price inflation was only 1.1 per- 
cent. This was the smallest increase in 
core CPI-U since 1960. 

Among the global factors driving 
higher energy prices were an increase 
in world demand, the war in Iraq, and an 
oil-worker strike in Venezuela. 

Lucy P. Eldridge, Marilyn E. Manser, 
and Phyllis Flohr Otto present an evalu- 
ation of alternate methods of calculat- 
ing the hours at work that underlie mea- 
sures of productivity in the United 
States. Under current procedures, the 
hours of nonproduction and supervi- 
sory workers are estimated using the as- 
sumption that they have hours roughly 
similar to those of their “shop floor” 
counterparts. Using data from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS), Eldridge, 
Manser, and Otto find that nonproduc- 
tion and supervisory workers put in mea- 
surably more time than do nonsupervisory 
workers, particularly in service indus- 
tries. It is important to note, however, that 
trends in the hours at work series for the 
major sectors covered by the BLS produc- 
tivity program are similar, whether devel- 
oped by current assumptions or by CPS- 
based adjustment. Thus, the measures 
of productivity have not been biased in 
any substantial way by the use of the 
current method. BLS will, however, 
adopt the Cps-based adjustment in pro- 
ductivity measures later this year so 
that the underlying series will be more 
data driven and working hours will be 
estimated on a more accurate basis. 

James R. Spletzer, R. Jason Faberman, 
Akbar Sadeghi, David M. Talan, and 
Richard L. Clayton provide the primer on 
the Business Employment Dynamics sur- 
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vey recently introduced by BLS. These 
data provide analysts with insight into the 
complex interaction of business startups, 
expansions, contractions, and closures 
that create the overall changes in employ- 
ment that are so closely watched. 


States’ unemployment 
in 2003 


States in the Pacific division continued 
to record the highest jobless rates in the 
Nation in 2003: Oregon, 8.2 percent, 
Alaska, 8.0 percent, and Washington, 
7.5 percent. South Dakota posted the 
lowest annual average unemployment 
rate for 2003, 3.6 percent. South Dakota 
also had posted the lowest State unem- 
ployment rate in 2002. 

Overall, 32 States had unemployment 
rates below the national average of 6.0 
percent in 2003. All seven States in the 
West North Central division and all six 
in New England posted rates below that 
of the Nation. Seventeen States and the 
District of Columbia had rates above the 
national average of 6.0 percent in 2003, 
and one state had a rate equal to it. Four 
of the five Pacific States and three of 
the four West South Central States re- 
corded rates above the U.S. figure. 


Fewer strikes, more 
strikers 


Fourteen major work stoppages began 
during 2003, compared with 19 in 2002. 
However, the number of workers idled, 
the number of days idle, and the per- 
cent of estimated working time lost be- 
cause of strikes and lockouts rose. 

Of the major work stoppages begin- 
ning in 2003, 12 were in private industry 
and two were in State and local govern- 
ment. In private industry, the largest 
number of stoppages occurred in manu- 
facturing and in the retail trade sector. 

The number of workers idled because 
of strikes and lockouts rose in 2003, but 
was still low by historical standards. The 
major work stoppages began during the 
year idled 129,200 workers, compared with 


2004 


46,000 workers idled in 2002. 

Three work stoppages beginning in 
2003 accounted for about three-quarters 
of all workers idled. The largest was be- 
tween Albertsons, Ralphs Grocery Com- 
pany, and Vons and the United Food 
and Commercial Workers, with 67,300 
idled. The second largest was a stop- 
page between General Electric and the 
Communications Workers and the 
United Electrical Workers that idled 
17,500 workers, The third was a stop- 
page between Dierbergs Markets, 
Schnucks, and Shop ‘n Save and the 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
that idled 10,200. 


Lost-time injuries in 2002 


A total of 1.4 million injuries and ill- 
nesses in private industry required re- 
cuperation away from work beyond the 
day of the incident in 2002. Ten occu- 
pations accounted for one-third of the 
cases requiring recuperation away 
from work. Truck drivers experienced 
the most injuries and illnesses, with 
112,200 requiring days away from 
work, followed by nursing aides, or- 
derlies, and attendants with 79,000, 
and nonconstruction laborers with 
76,600. For additional information, see 
“Lost-worktime Injuries and IIInesses: 
Characteristics and Resulting Time 
Away From Work, 2002,” news release 
USDL 04-460. 


Factory productivity 


In 2002, the 9.2-percent increase in U.S. 
manufacturing productivity, measured 
by output per hour, was the largest 
among 14 economies. Except for Italy, 
productivity also increased in all of the 
other economies, with gains of more 
than 6 percent in Sweden, Korea, Bel- 
gium, and Taiwan. Additional informa- 
tion is available in “International Com- 
parisons of Manufacturing Productiv- 
ity and Unit Labor Cost Trends, Revised 
Data for 2002,” news release USDL04- 
488. Ss 
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Consumer Prices, 2003 


Consumer prices 
during 2003 


Consumer inflation was lower in 2003, 
reflecting lower inflation for shelter, gasoline, 
and medical care, and falling prices 


for durables and telephone services 


he Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
[cars (CPI-U) for All Items for the 

U.S. city average increased 1.9 percent in 
2003, down from a 2.4-percent rise during the prior 
year, according to data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.’ Either lower price increases or larger 
price decreases were reported for a wide range of 
expenditure categories for both commodities and 
services. The 2003 deceleration in the all items 
index largely reflects lower price increases for 
shelter, gasoline, and medical care (including hos- 
pital services, physicians’ services, and prescrip- 
tion drugs). Additionally, durables prices de- 
creased more in 2003 than in 2002. Telephone 
services prices also decreased sharply in 2003, 
after increasing very slightly in 2002. 

Excluding both food and energy, the com- 
modities index decreased 2.5 percent last year, 
after decreasing 1.5 percent in 2002, the largest 
calendar-year decrease since the BLS began keep- 
ing records in 1958. Durable commodities prices 
(including vehicles, furniture and bedding, com- 
puters, and so forth) decreased 4.3 percent in 
2003, following a 3.3-percent decline in 2002, the 
largest calendar-year decrease since 1938. The 
nondurables index rose 2.4 percent last year, fol- 
lowing a 3.1-percent increase during the earlier 
year. The aggregate commodities index rose 0.5 
percent, following a 1.2-percent increase in 2002. 
Commodities are generally subject to greater glo- 
bal competition than services, and generally in- 
crease in price less than services. Services prices 
rose less in 2003 than in 2002 (2.8 percent versus 
3.2 percent, respectively), reflecting lower in- 
creases for owners’ equivalent rent, rent of pri- 


mary residence, and medical care services, and a 
decrease in telephone services. Service inflation 
has been decelerating for each of the past 3 years. 

The CPI-U excluding food and energy prices 
(often called the core CPI-U) increased 1.1 percent, 
after rising 1.9 percent in 2002.’ (See table 1.) 


Other price measures 


The Producer Price Index (PP!) for finished goods 
increased 4.0 percent in 2003. Excluding food and 
energy, the PPI for finished goods increased 1.0 
percent, while the PPI for intermediate materials 
increased 2.1 percent. The PPI for crude nonfood 
materials less energy increased 20.8 percent. 
Prices of the following crude commodities rose 
dramatically in 2003. Iron and steel scrap prices 
increased 62.5 percent. Copper base scrap and 
nonferrous metal ores prices rose 29.8 and 26.1 
percent, respectively. Raw cotton prices in- 
creased 37.5 percent. 

Excluding petroleum, import prices for com- 
modities increased 1.0 percent in 2003, after in- 
creasing 0.2 percent in 2002, as measured by the 
Import Price Index. (The PPI does not reflect 
changes in import prices.)’ Slightly rising, or else 
decreasing, import prices in recent years have 
damped input costs for many businesses in this 
country. Furthermore, very low import inflation 
has inhibited price increases by domestic firms 


- facing import competition. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. Energy prices increased 6.9 percent in 
2003, after increasing 10.7 percent in 2002. The 
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Consumer Prices, 2003 


expenditure categories, 1994-2003 


Annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U), selected 


Dec. 2002 Percent change for 12 months ended December— 
Expenditure category relative ] “aI 
importance | 1994 | 1995 i 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
++ 
PAN NRSV ieee cc aisc cence sanzaxecesengeesccnstncetsveneese 100.000 Pil 2.0 3.3 1, 1.6 20 3.4 1.6 2.4 1.9 
FOO Pies cece sesuecevseutsenk ohne conesstuceanesssevneans 14.554 2.9 Dal 4.3 1.5 2.3 1.9 2.8 2.8 15 3.6 
FEC QViestececcrs scractcte tiger eaerenueteeemesecstecanestts 6.723 2.2 -1.3 8.6 -3.4 -8.8| 13.4) 14.2} -13.0 10.7 6.9 
All items less food and energy ..........00 78.724 2.6 3.0 2.6 Die 2.4 1.9 2.6 21 1.9 1.1 
Commodities less food and energy .........- 22.945 1.4 let 1.1 0.4 1.3 0.2 0.6] -0.3 -1.5 2.5 
AlllitemS: |@SS) CM CLQY -c-cvecevessccxeeeseceeeesee= 93.277 2.6 2.9 2.9 Zal 2.4 2.0 2.6 2.8 1.8 nS 
COMMOIICS, .cececessedeescvescesosscccpcescesenceceersecens 40.822 2.3 1.4 3.2 0.2 0.4 2.7 2.7} -1.4 1.2 0.5 
DUPADICS i oticcas ccccs-ceceseaceetecencsvesseveesceaeaeneey 11.416 2.9 Ui 0.7 -1.5 -0.5} -1.2 0.0) -1.3 3.3 —-4.3 
Furniture and bedding ...........:::seeeeee 1.016 1.6 4.2 1.0 -0.7 1.4) -1.3 0.4) -3.1 -1.1 -1.6 
SLCIGVISIONS cc ccrccdesne aces acceca:teeceeevcsectee sent 0.131 -1.4 4.0 | -5.3 4.3 -4.8| -7.3) -10.7| -10.8 | -10.6 | -14.3 
INGWiVGNIGIOS oe cert eeencce-eeacssecntexy osc esaneece 4.864 3.3 1.9 1.8 -0.9 0.0} -0.3 0.0; -0.1 -2.0 -1.8 
Personal computers and 
peripheral EQUIPMENT ...........ceceeeeeneee 0.210 - - - - -35.8 | -26.5| -22.7| -30.7 | -22.1 | -17.8 
Nondurables 2. tc tiie sects sisatensterenrscecnoes 29.406 2.0 1.4 4.0 0.8 0.7 4.1 3.6| -1.4 3.1 2.4 
EM@rgyi.COMMOGILCS i as.ctesscascxne onrvsetevwor 3.324 oe -3.3 13.8 -6.9 | -15.1 29.5 15.7 | -24.5 23.7 6.9 
(GASOMMC Seaoxs cence -secesascte se ctese ee neenasacadsts 3.091 6.4 42 | 12.4 -6.1 | -15.4} 30.1 13.9 | -24.9 24.8 6.8 
Fuel oil 0.136 0.0 1.5} 23.3 | -11.7) -15.2] 30.9) 40.5] -26.7 14.7 7.8 
Appateliicse Sc.:saeigseccete telco ets 4.220 -1.6 0.1 -0.2 1.0 —0.7} -0.5) -1.8) -3.2 -1.8 -2.1 
Medical care commodities .............:00 1.387 3.0 1.8 2.6 2.3 4.1 4.0 2.8 4.4 3.1 2 
Prescription drugs and 
Medical Supplies ..............-..-cssseseees 0.979 3.3 2.0 3.2 25 4.9 6.1 3.6 6.0 4.5 2.5 
SOmviIGES ero a wicet te ccesrevtatonateesectere terete unente 59.178 2.9 3.5 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.9 3.7 3.2 2.8 
SHON GF seitescscecacuecseaunssue-cssttes sles eos-staastaees 31.728 3.0 3.5 2.9 3.4 3.3 25 3.4 4.2 3.1 2.2 
Rent of primary residence ...........::ece 6.467 25 PaaS. 2.8 3.1 3.4 3.1 4.0 4.7 3.1 ar 
Owners’ equivalent rent 
of primary reSidence ...........sseeeeereees 22.243 3.3 3.7 2.8 3.1 3.2 2.4 3.4 4.5 3.3 2.0 
Utility natural QaS SCrVICE ....... eect 0.984 Oi =3:6 | 11.0 3.3 —3.5 21 36.7 | —-15.1 6.7 17.4 
Medical care ServiCes ...........-.-.-seseeeeeeee 4.574 5.4 4.4 3.2 2.9 3.2 3.6 4.6 4.8 5.6 4.2 
AMM TARCS ct casactescesserteacesices-ssvensctteeeceee 0.725 -9.5 1:8; s}) S14e% 4.8 41 10.9 5.9} -3.9 -2.4 —0.1 
TelGpnONne'ServiCes ©... tote s.-<-cecseseaeedeeens- te 2.273 - - - - 0.3 0.4; -2.3 1.3 0.2 =2.7 
MOCICANCAIG: :caccsccessstazsvertsvscniatnetucusevssasanccrs 5.961 4.9 3.9 3.0 2.8 3.4 3.7 4.2 4.7 5.0 Sf 


energy index is composed of two fairly equally weighted com- 
ponents, motor fuel and household fuels. 

Energy commodity prices, mainly gasoline and home heat- 
ing (fuel) oil, rose 6.9 percent. An increase in world demand 
for crude oil, oil- and gasoline-supply disruptions, colder-than- 
expected winter weather in this country, and high natural gas 
prices all served to raise gasoline and heating oil prices. 

Prices for energy services (natural gas and electricity) also 
rose 6.9 percent. Colder-than-expected winter weather and 
scarce natural gas imports were primarily responsible for last 
year’s high increase in natural gas prices. 

Last year, gasoline charges increased 6.8 percent, follow- 
ing a 24.8-percent increase in 2002. Fuel oil prices rose 7.8 
percent in 2003, after rising 14.7 percent during the earlier year. 
Gasoline prices rose during the first and third quarters of 
2003—up 21.9 and 14.3 percent on a seasonally adjusted ba- 
Sis, respectively. These charges declined during the second 
and fourth quarters. The primary reasons for the higher gaso- 
line prices in the first quarter include: 
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an increase in world demand for crude oil, 


the war in Iraq that disrupted the supply of oil 
from that country, 


the disruption of the production of Venezuelan 
oil following an oil-worker strike there that began 
in December 2002 and continued during the first 
quarter of 2003, 


colder-than-expected weather in the Northeast 
area of the United States led to higher demand for 
and production of heating oil than usual. Refin- 
ers responded by producing more fuel oil at the 
expense of gasoline. As a result, gasoline stocks 
dropped to unusually low levels, and 


an increase in the demand for and the production 
of fuel oil arising from very high prices for natural 
gas. (Some industrial users and electric power 
companies have the ability to switch between 
using natural gas and fuel oil.) 


NOTE: Data are not seasonally adjusted. Dash indicates data are not available. 


Gasoline production was reduced during the third quarter of 
2003 following five refinery shutdowns and a ruptured pipe- 
line. In July, two refinery fires, one in Louisiana and one in 
Oklahoma, reduced gasoline output. In August, a multi-state- 
wide electricity outage shut down three refineries in Detroit 
and Toledo. In the Southwest, gasoline supplies were dis- 
rupted in July when a gasoline pipeline in Arizona ruptured.‘ 

The price of world crude oil increased slightly in 2003, from 
about $26 per barrel in December 2002 to about $28 per barrel 
in December 2003. In December 2002, the average price per 
gallon of regular unleaded gasoline was $1.39. By December 
2003, that price had risen to $1.49. 

Natural gas prices increased 17.4 percent last year, follow- 
ing a 6.7-percent increase in 2002. Colder-than-expected 
weather during the first quarter of 2003, insufficient imports, 
high oil prices, lackluster natural gas production, and very low 
storage levels early in the year caused natural gas prices to 
soar. For the 3-month period ending March, this index rose 
26.6 percent on a seasonally-adjusted basis. Natural gas prices 
declined during the remaining three quarters of 2003. Follow- 
ing the first quarter, natural gas inventories grew rapidly as 
electric power generators and industrial consumers switched 
fuels; they consumed more distillate fuel oil and less natural 
gas. Increases in hydroelectric generation also contributed to 
a decline in demand for natural gas.° 

In recent years, electric power companies have increasingly 
relied on clean-burning natural gas to generate electricity. This 
increase in demand for natural gas has put pressure on a sup- 
ply restricted primarily to the United States and Canada, the 
largest exporter of natural gas to this country. Canada exports 
mostly dry natural gas to the United States, via pipeline. This 
gas accounts for one-sixth of the natural gas the United States 
consumes.® In 2002, Canada exported 94.3 percent of the natu- 
ral gas this country imported. The second largest exporter to 
the United States was Trinidad, who exported only 3.8 percent 
(in the form of liquid natural gas).’ 

The inability of the United States to increase natural gas 
imports (compared with crude oil, for example) to meet higher- 
than-expected demand is a main reason natural gas prices 
soared last year. Unfortunately, Canada does not have the 
capacity to appreciably increase its natural gas exports. 

Because natural gas is quite challenging to transport as a 
cryogenic liquid, imports of liquid natural gas have been neg- 
ligible. The amount of liquid natural gas terminals and imports 
have been restrained over environmental and safety concerns 
as well as over cost constraints.’ Electricity prices increased 
2.6 percent in 2003. 


Food. Food inflation was higher in 2003, 3.6 percent, com- 
pared with 1.5 percent during the prior year. Price increases for 
beef and veal and eggs were sharp in 2003, compared with 
2002. Price increases for pork, chicken, fish and seafood, dairy 


products, fresh vegetables, and cereals and bakery products 
were notable last year. The food at home (grocery store food) 
index advanced 4.5 percent, while the food-away-from-home 
(restaurant food) index advanced 2.3 percent. 

Beef and veal prices rose 23.5 percent in 2003, following a 
0.6-percent increase in 2002. Beef supplies grew increasingly 
tight during 2003. Beef production last year decreased 3.1 
percent. Cold storage stocks decreased 24.5 percent between 
January 2003 and January 2004.’ From the beginning of last 
year through mid spring, poor feeding conditions led to 
sharply lower steer and heifer dressed slaughter weights, and 
to very tight supplies of higher quality beef.!° The discovery 
of mad cow disease in one cow in Canada on May 20 led toa 
ban on imports of Canadian cattle and other ruminants (sheep, 
goats, deer, and elk).'! Imports of Canadian cattle, per head, 
decreased 67.6 percent for the first 11 months of 2003, com- 
pared with the first 11 months of 2002.'* The cattle market 
reacted to this further tightening of beef supplies by selling 
cattle from feedlots ahead of schedule, at lower weights than 
usual. While third-quarter 2003 steer and heifer slaughters 
rose 2.5 percent, beef production was down due to sharply 
lower dressed slaughter weights. On August 8, Canadian 
boneless beef from cattle less than 30 months old was allowed 
to return to the U.S. market. Since then imports from Canada 
have been rising.!° 

Pork prices increased 5.2 percent in 2003, after decreasing 
2.3 percent during the prior year. Pork production, in pounds, 
increased 1.3 percent last year.'* Despite higher production, 
pork prices rose following an increase in demand for pork, a 
beef substitute, accompanying soaring beef prices. Pork prices 
would probably have risen more had it not been for increased 
imports of Canadian hogs and pork carcasses. A smaller pig 
crop in 2003, created by breeding herd reductions in 2002, was 
offset by higher U.S. imports of Canadian hogs and pork car- 
casses, and by slightly higher dressed weights.'> Canadian 
hog imports, by head, rose 27.2 percent last year, from January 
to November, compared with the same period in 2002. Cana- 
dian carcass imports, by weight, rose 11.6 percent over the 
same period.!° 

Chicken prices increased 4.7 percent in 2003, after decreas- 
ing 0.1 percent in 2002. While chicken broiler production, by 
weight, remained fairly constant during the first half of 2003, 
and increased 1.2 percent for the year, stocks of broilers in 
cold storage decreased throughout the year. By the end of 
November, broiler products held in cold storage decreased 27 
percent from the prior year.'’ Cold storage stocks of total chicken 
decreased 20.7 percent from January 2003 to January 2004. Per 
capita consumption of broilers rose 1.1 percent in 2003.'* 

Fish and seafood prices increased 2.7 percent in 2003, fol- 
lowing a 1.1-percent decrease during the earlier year. Demand 
was strong for fresh and processed catfish and salmon. Last 
year’s lobster catch declined. 
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The eggs index increased 30.1 percent in 2003, the highest 
calendar-year increase since 1989, following a 9.7-percent rise 
in 2002. The higher egg prices are probably the result of tighter 
supplies following low returns during 1999 to 2002. U.S. egg- 
type layer flocks declined nearly 2 percent between January 
and August 2003.” 

Prices for dairy products increased 3.4 percent last year, 
after decreasing 2.0 percent in 2002. Milk prices rose 6.9 per- 
cent. Cheese prices increased 2.3 percent. In early fall, milk 
production remained slightly down from the prior year. De- 
clines in milk cow numbers accelerated, while milk output per 
cow increased slightly. Milk production remained fairly con- 
stant during most of the year due to quite low financial returns 
since early 2002. The number of milk cows in production de- 
creased fairly swiftly during late summer. Their number had 
peaked in late winter, then it began slipping during the spring 
following low returns. Farm exits accelerated in early fall, most 
likely when leftover forage supplies were used up.”? On the 
demand side, milk supplies used in manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts were down compared with the prior year during most of 
2003. Decreases in quantities of milk used continued through 
at least November.”! Cheese output increased 0.3 percent in 
2003, while butter output decreased 8.5 percent.” 

Fresh vegetable prices increased 7.6 percent, following a 
6.4-percent rise in 2002. Lettuce prices rose 38.1 percent. Ex- 
cessively warm temperatures reduced some lettuce yields. 
Unusually wet spring weather lowered romaine and iceberg 
supplies. Cool weather delayed California lettuce harvests. 
The other fresh vegetables index rose 8.4 percent, reflecting 
higher prices for bell peppers, cauliflower, cucumbers, and 
broccoli. 

Fresh fruit charges rose 1.4 percent, compared with 4.7 per- 
cent in 2002. Cereals and bakery products prices rose 2.8 
percent, following a 1.0-percent increase during the prior year. 


Items other than food and energy 


Shelter. Shelter costs rose 2.2 percent in 2003, the lowest 
calendar-year increase since 1965, after increasing 3.1 percent in 
2002. Over the past 2 years, increases in the indexes for both 
rent of primary residence and owners’ equivalent rent of primary 
residence have been decelerating. Since 2001, both residential 
rental vacancy rates and new housing starts for structures with 
five units or more have risen sharply. Since 2000, the supply of 
single unit houses has increased dramatically. 

The rent of primary residence index increased 2.7 percent in 
2003, the lowest calendar-year rise since 1995, following a 3.1- 
percent increase in 2002. The vacancy rate of residential rental 
units climbed to a record 9.8 percent in 2003, the highest rate 
since the inception of this measure in 1960. In 2001 and 2002, 
the vacancy rates were 8.4 and 9.0 percent, respectively.” The 
supply of multi-unit housing swiftly increased in recent years. 
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Over the past 2 years, new housing starts for structures with 
five units or more have risen 8.1 percent, compared with a 4.5- 
percent decrease during the prior 2-year period. (The owners’ 
equivalent rent index is imputed from changes in residential 
rent, re-weighted to reflect owner costs of consuming shelter.) 

The owners’ equivalent rent index rose 2.0 percent in 2003, 
the lowest December-to-December increase since the BLS be- 
gan keeping records in 1983, following a 3.3-percent rise in 
2002. Housing starts for single unit houses, which have 
steadily risen over each of the past 3 years, rose 21.7 percent 
over that period. Demand for new homes has risen accompa- 


nying the lowest mortgage interest rates in two generations. 


The supply of new housing has greatly increased following 
price incentives for home builders during a booming real es- 
tate market. In 2003, single unit housing starts reached the 
highest level on record, since the inception of this measure in 
1959. (On a fourth-quarter to fourth-quarter basis, the 
economy grew sharply at a real rate of 4.3 percent.)** Since 
bottoming out in 1991, annual single unit housing starts have 
risen 78.3 percent through 2003.*° Record-high demand for 
new homes has been encouraged by extremely low mortgage 
interest rates, at the lowest level in more than 40 years. After 
peaking in 2000 at 8.1 percent, 30-year conventional fixed mort- 
gage interest rates declined to 5.8 percent in 2003.” 


Medical care. The medical care index increased 3.7 percent in 
2003, the lowest calendar-year increase since 1999, following a 
5.0-percent increase in 2001. Lower price increases were re- 
ported for hospital services, physicians’ services, and pre- 
scription drugs and medical supplies. 

Medical care services fees rose 4.2 percent, versus 5.6 per- 
cent in 2002. As was the case in 2002, insurance companies 
and Medicare continued to keep physician and hospital reim- 
bursement increases low. 

The hospital and related services index rose 6.4 percent, 
after rising 9.8 percent in 2002. Outpatient hospital services 
prices rose 6.6 percent, following a 12.7-percent rise in 2002. 
Inpatient hospital services prices rose 5.7 percent in 2003, af- 
ter rising 9.4 percent during the prior year. 

In 2003, increases in hospital labor costs were lower than 
during the prior year. The Employment Cost Index for wages 
and salaries for all civilian hospital employees increased only 
3.7 percent, based on annual average indexes, the lowest rise 
since 2000, after increasing 4.8 percent in 2002. Increases in 
nursing fees continued to move hospital charges higher ac- 
companying a growing nursing shortage, especially of regis- 
tered nurses. However, the increase in nursing fees was not as 
Steep as during each of the previous 2 years. The employer 
cost of wages and salaries per hour worked for civilian nurses 
increased 5.2 percent, from $24.88 in 2002 to $26.17 in 2003, 
based on annual average data, following a 6.6-percent rise 
during 2002. 


| 
| 


Physicians’ services charges rose 2.3 percent during 2003, 
after rising 3.2 percent in 2002. Fees for dental services in- 
creased 4.4 percent in 2003, following a 4.5-percent rise in 2002. 

The index for prescription drugs and medical supplies in- 
creased 2.5 percent in 2003, compared with 4.5 percent in 2002. 
Several highly popular prescription drugs switched to over- 
the-counter status. When this change in status occurs, the 
over-the-counter version is priced in place of the prescription 
version; the item remains in the prescription drugs and medi- 
cal supplies index until the next sample rotation. As was the 
case to a lesser degree in 2002, some of the 2003 slowdown in 
the growth of this index was due to brand-to-generic substitu- 
tions within the prescription drug sample following patent 
losses on name-brand drugs. 


Telephone services. The index for telephone services de- 
creased 2.7 percent in 2003, following a 0.2-percent increase 
during the earlier year. A rise in local (wire) charges was offset 
by decreases in interstate and intrastate toll calls, and in wire- 
less telephone services. 

Interstate long distance telephone call charges decreased 
10.9 percent last year, compared with a 5.9-percent decline in 
2002. Intrastate long distance charges decreased 9.4 percent, 
compared with a 6.1-percent decline in 2002. In 2003, long- 
distance telephone companies faced continued fierce compe- 
tition from price wars among other long-distance carriers, as 
well as from wireless telephone companies. Increasingly in 
recent years, long-distance providers have incurred losses 
from customers shifting from making long distance calls by 
traditional (wire) telephones to making them by wireless (cel- 
lular) telephones. Cellular telephone services charges de- 
creased 1.3 percent last year, after rising 0.3 percent in 2002. 
Local telephone charges rose 2.6 percent, following a 5.3-per- 
cent rise in 2002. 


Vehicles. New vehicle prices decreased 1.8 percent in 2003, 
after declining 2.0 percent in 2002. New car prices decreased 
2.1 percent in 2003. New truck prices declined 1.5 percent. 
Lower demand for new cars, in addition to continued strong 
competition among vehicle makers, led to continued produc- 
tion cost cutting, flat pricing, and higher manufacturer rebates. 
Over the past 2 years, manufacturers offered higher cash re- 
bates and reduced-rate financing, in addition to stable sticker 
prices, to encourage buying. Rebates were higher from U.S. 
manufacturers than from foreign makers. 

In calendar year 2003, new vehicle sales decreased 1.0 per- 
cent, after decreasing 1.9 percent in 2002. Last year, a 3.9- 
percent increase in new lightweight truck sales was offset by a 
6.1-percent decrease in new car sales.” 

The Internet has also served to hold down new car and 
truck prices. In recent years, consumers have become in- 
creasingly informed and price-savvy, using the Internet to 


conveniently compare styles, equipment options, and prices 
of vehicles. 

Leased car and truck prices decreased 2.3 percent in 2003. 
Used car and truck prices decreased 11.8 percent, compared 
with a 5.5-percent decrease in 2002. 


College costs. The college tuition and fees index advanced 
9.8 percent in 2003, compared with 7.0 percent in 2002, the 
highest increase since 1993. Housing at school, excluding 
board prices, advanced 5.7 percent, following a 6.1-percent 
increase in 2002, the highest increase since 1992. According 
to the College Board, for the 2003 to 2004 school year, the 
average cost of tuition and fees at a 4-year public institution 
was $4,694—$579 higher than for the prior school year. The 
average cost of room and board at these colleges was $5,942— 
$368 higher than for the prior school year. 

Tight State budgets nationwide led to substantial reduc- 
tions in public college and university funding by States. As a 
result, tuition and fees increased sharply. State schools re- 
ceive more than one-third of their revenue from State govern- 
ments. Not surprisingly, tuition and fees for 4-year public 
institutions increased much more than for private institutions. 
The College Board reported that tuition and fees increases at 
4-year public institutions outpaced those at private institu- 
tions by 8.1 percent.*® The economic slowdown during 2001 
and 2002 reduced tax revenues, leading to lower State govern- 
ment appropriations made to public colleges and universities 
over the past 3 years. As a result, State officials may have 
raised tuition by more than they would have had the economy 
not fallen into a recession in 2001 and 2002. Between Decem- 
ber 2000 and December 2003, the index for college tuition and 
fees rose 24.8 percent. 

The index for educational books and supplies (for all edu- 
cational levels) rose 6.0 percent in 2003, following a 9.7-per- 
cent rise during the previous year. 


Cable and satellite television. Cable and satellite television 
service charges rose 3.8 percent in 2003, after increasing 7.3 
percent in 2002. Since 1998, cable television companies have 
faced sharply increasing competition from satellite television 
providers, whose market share has been growing swiftly since 
then. Between June 2002 and June 2003, the number of direct 
broadcast satellite television (DBS) subscribers rose from 18.2 
million households to 20.4 million households. Meanwhile, in 
the last several years, the number of cable subscribers has 
declined. Ten years ago cable companies served nearly 100 
percent of subscribers to multichannel video programming dis- 
tribution (MVPD). Today cable’s share has declined to about 
75 percent of all MVPD subscribers. The DBS share is now 
almost 22 percent. Other delivery technologies, including wire- 
less cable systems and private cable systems, make up the 
remainder of the MVPD market. 
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Largely in response to this increasing competition from 
satellite providers, in recent years cable companies have 
invested heavily in offering subscribers new and improved 
channels; in offering digital transmission as an alternative 


Notes 


to analog; and in offering better customer service. Cable 
companies have been raising charges in recent years in 
excess of overall consumer inflation to recoup these 
expenses.” CJ 


' Annual percent changes are calculated from December to December, 
unless otherwise stated. 


? Economists often exclude food and energy price movements when 
evaluating the underlying or "core" level of inflation. Food and energy 
price movements tend to be relatively volatile in the short-to-interme- 
diate terms, making only transitory impacts on the all items CPI. Large 
rises in these prices are often followed by large decreases, and vice versa. 
Volatility in food and energy price movements, such as that caused by 
unusual weather conditions, is generally self-correcting. Inclement 
weather often leads temporary food shortages and temporarily increased 
demand for household fuels. Sustained shifts in food and energy prices, 
of course, will affect overall inflation. 


3 Unlike the CPI, the PPI and the Import Price Index are preliminary 
when issued and subject to revision as late reports are received. 


4 Inquiry into August 2003 Gasoline Price Spike (Energy Information 
Administration, U.S. Department of Energy, November 2003). 

> Winter Fuels Outlook: 2003-2004 (Energy Information Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Energy, October 2003). 

6 Natural Gas Supply and Demand Issues, testimony of Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Alan Greenspan before the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, U.S. House of Representatives (Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors, June 10, 2003). 


7 Natural Gas Annual 2002, Table 9 (Energy Information Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Energy, 2003). 


§ Natural Gas Supply and Demand Issues, testimony of Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Alan Greenspan before the Committee... 


? Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
January 16, 2004). 
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Alternative measures of supervisory 
employee hours and productivity growth 


An evaluation of new estimates of nonproduction and supervisory 
employee hours finds that the procedure currently used by BLS 

to estimate nonproduction and supervisory employee hours 

for the major sector productivity statistics does not misstate past 
productivity trends, but does undercount the number of hours worked 


in productivity growth that began in the mid- 
1990s, economists have analyzed real factors, 
as well as possible measurement problems. Most 
often they scrutinize the measurement of prices and 
real output. However, some analysts have also 
suggested that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
undercounting the number of hours people are 
working, and thus overstating productivity growth. 
To construct hours for productivity measures, 
BLS primarily uses establishment reports from the 
BLS Current Employment Statistics program (CES). 
The CES, however, only collects hours for pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory workers. Therefore, 
to generate measures of hours for all employees, 
BLS must estimate the hours for nonproduction and 
supervisory workers. The primary assumption 
underlying these estimates has been that produc- 
tion/nonsupervisory and nonproduction/super- 
visory workers work similar hours. 

This study evaluates the hours series that 
underlie the major sector labor productivity 
statistics and sheds light on the direction and 
magnitude of any bias created by the procedures 
currently used to estimate nonproduction and 
supervisory employee hours.' Using data from 
the BLS-sponsored Current Population Survey 
(CPS), we construct estimates of the number of 


|: searching for explanations for the speedup 


nonproduction and supervisory workers and - 


their hours worked under three alternative 
definitions. We find that the estimated levels of 
average weekly hours for these workers are quite 
different from the assumptions currently used to 


estimate these values in the productivity program, 
at least for the nonfarm business and nonmanu- 
facturing sectors. We use various criteria to select 
one of the three alternative definitions as preferred. 
Using the preferred alternative, we estimate the 
ratio of supervisory to nonsupervisory employee 
average weekly hours from the CPs and multiply 
this ratio by the level of nonsupervisory employee 
hours from the CES to estimate the level of super- 
visory employee hours. Nonproduction employee 
hours are estimated following this same approach. 
We find that trends in these CPS-adjusted hours 
series are very similar to trends in the hours series 
that underlie the official BLS productivity measures. 
One reason for this finding is that nonproduction 
and supervisory employees account for only 19 
percent of total hours in the nonfarm business 
sector. Thus, the lack of data for nonproduction 
and supervisory workers is not resulting in 
biased measures of productivity trends. 


Productivity measurement 


BLS produces productivity statistics for major 
sectors of the U.S. economy, many domestic 
industries, and foreign countries. This article 
focuses on the BLS quarterly labor productivity 
statistics for the U.S. nonfarm business sector.’ 
Labor productivity measures the relationship 
between real output and the labor resources used 
in the production of that output. The difference 
between output growth and labor hours growth is 
understood to reflect many sources of growth, 
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including increases in the quantities of nonlabor inputs (that 
is, capital services, fuels, other intermediate materials, and 
purchased services); changes in technology; economies of 
scale; improvements in management techniques; and 
improvements in the skills of the labor force. 

To calculate labor productivity for the U.S. nonfarm business 
sector, BLS combines indexes of real output, from the National 
Income and Product Accounts (NIPA) produced by the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis (BEA) of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, with information on labor inputs from BLS. Indexes 
of hours paid are constructed primarily with data from the BLS 
Current Employment Statistics program, and with supplementary 
data from the BLS Hours at Work Survey, the National 
Compensation Survey, and the CPs. 

The CEs is a monthly payroll survey that collects data on 
employment for all employees from a sample of nonfarm business 
establishments.* The CES also collects data on the average 
weekly hours-paid for production workers in goods-producing 
industries and nonsupervisory workers in service-producing 
industries. Because the CES, however, currently does not collect 
hours data for nonproduction and supervisory workers, BLS 
estimates hours for these employees in order to construct 
productivity measures.’ For the manufacturing sector, the levels 
of average weekly hours paid for nonproduction workers are 
extrapolated from an estimate for 1978 using the growth trends 
of production worker average weekly hours. The 1978 level 
estimate is generated using a ratio of office to nonoffice worker 
average weekly hours from the BLS studies of wages and 
supplements in manufacturing. * For nonmanufacturing 
industries, it is assumed that average weekly hours for 
supervisory workers are the same as those for nonsupervisory 
workers. 

In accord with the definition of productivity, it is appropriate 
to define hours as hours worked.° Data from the BLS Hours at 
Work Survey have been used to convert average weekly hours 
paid from the CES to an hours-at-work basis. Hours at work 
exclude all forms of paid leave, but include paid time for traveling 
between job sites, coffee breaks, and machine downtime. Paid 
leave is best viewed as a benefit rather than as time available for 
production.’ The conversion from hours paid to hours worked 
is carried out at approximately the two-digit SIC level for 
manufacturing and the one-digit SIC level for other sectors. 
Beginning in August 2003, data from the National Compensation 
Survey is used to construct the hours-at-work to hours-paid 
ratios for years after 2000. 

Data on proprietors (unincorporated self-employed 
workers) and unpaid family workers, who are not covered by 
the CES, are obtained from the CPs, the monthly labor force 
survey of households.* Data from the CPs are collected on an 
hours worked basis. Remaining data are obtained from 
various sources.’ 
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Alternative sources of hours data 


In practice, there are only two sources of data that could be 
used to construct timely quarterly estimates of hours, the CES 
and the cps. Hours measures from these sources may differ 
both because of survey methodology and concepts. To produce 
industry-level productivity measures, BLS prefers to use 
establishment data both for quarterly and annual measures. 
Establishment reports provide more reliable reporting and 
coding on industries. Measures for industries based on house- 
hold reports are less accurate than those from establishment 
surveys, and household surveys will tend to produce estimates 
at the industry level with considerable variance, even in a large 
survey. In addition, establishment hours data are more 
consistent with the measures of output used to produce pro- 
ductivity measures that are based on data collected from 
establishments. 

Some workers may work hours that are not paid and 
reported by establishments.'® Presumably, CPs data capture 
these hours. A study by Wesley Mellow and Hal Sider provides 
direct evidence that some workers report working more hours 
than employers say they work.'! Using matched cps and 
employer record information, they found that the discrepancy 
between the individual’s and the employer’s responses was quite 
small for those paid by the hour, but was about 11 percent among 
managers and professionals. John Bound and others analyzed 
individual and firm reports of three different measures of hours 
of hourly-paid workers.'’* Their data were from the Michigan 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) validation study, a two- 
wave survey of a sample of workers employed by a single large 
firm. They found that for these workers there was little bias in 
the hours worked per week measures, in which the bias was 
defined as the discrepancy between the survey-based 
measure and the corresponding measure derived from 
company records.'* 

Evidence from household time use diaries shows that 
respondents to labor force survey questions, such as those 
in the CPs, report higher hours worked, compared with the 
estimates that result from time diary studies.'* John P. 
Robinson and Ann Bostrom also show that this reporting 
difference is greater for those who worked longer hours, and 
both studies show that it increased over time.'> Jerry Jacobs 
finds that independent, self-reported measures of working 
time based on time of departures from and returns to work 
tend to corroborate labor force survey types of hours 
questions.'® This would be consistent with a situation in 
which respondents have personal uses of time at work that 
they do not subtract from the hours they report on labor 
force surveys, which is presumably a source of discrepancy 
between these results and time-use survey results. 

Definitive information is lacking on reasons why the labor 
force survey questions, taken from the pre-1994 cps ques- 


tionnaire, result in higher estimates of hours than do the time- 
use survey questions. We are not aware of any studies 
comparing the questions from the redesigned CPs that was 
implemented in 1994 with time-use survey questions. 

Although the CEs is the preferred source for industry level 
analysis, use of this survey for productivity analysis remains 
limited by the fact that it does not collect hours data for 
nonproduction and supervisory workers.!” Therefore, this study 
looks at data from the CPs to assess the assumptions, used in the 
productivity measures, concerning the hours worked of 
nonproduction and supervisory workers relative to production 
and nonsupervisory workers. Although we acknowledge 
possible shortcomings associated with household survey data, 
we reiterate that the CPS is the only alternative to the CES as a 
source of timely quarterly hours data. 


New approach: measuring employee hours 


To develop a new measure of total hours for nonproduction and 
supervisory workers, we utilized the CPS to construct a ratio of 
the average weekly hours of nonproduction/supervisory 
workers relative to the average weekly hours of production/ 
nonsupervisory workers. This ratio is then multiplied by the 
employment data for nonproduction and supervisory workers 
and the average weekly hours for production/nonsupervisory 
workers that come from establishment surveys. To the extent 
that there is similar over-reporting of hours in the CPs for both 
types of worker groups, use of the ratio to estimate hours will not 
introduce a bias. If nonproduction and supervisory workers are 
more likely to over-report hours to the CPS, using the ratio will 
provide only an upper bound to the true hours of these workers. 

In the CPS, respondents are not asked to classify themselves 
as production/nonsupervisory workers or nonproduction/ 
supervisory workers. They are asked, however, to report 
information on their occupation and industry of employment. 
Using this information, there are various ways to sort CPS 
respondents into groups of production and nonsupervisory 
workers, versus nonproduction and supervisory workers. We 
ideally would like to construct these groupings in a manner 
that is consistent with the way employers report on workers 
for the CES. 


Prior research. Ina 1998 study, Katharine G. Abraham, 
James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. Stewart (Abraham and others) 
examined alternative weekly earnings and hours series in order 
to assess their impact on the trends in alternative average 
hourly earnings series constructed using CES and cps data.'* 
Abraham and others generated a CPS-adjusted earnings series 
that restricts coverage to production and nonsupervisory 
workers by identifying those in the CPs data whose reported 
occupations would be consistent with employers’ reports on 
production and nonsupervisory workers. They then com- 


pared earnings of this group of workers with actual CEs data. 
They found that the difference in trends of the CES and CPS 
average hourly earnings series is primarily a result of 
divergence of the underlying earnings data, rather than the 
hours data. 

To identify nonproduction and supervisory workers, 
Abraham and others began by using definitions for these 
groups based on broad occupational categories. More 
specifically, supervisory workers in service industries are 
defined as executives and administrative and managerial 
workers. In goods industries, nonproduction workers are 
defined to include professional specialty and technical 
workers; executive, administrative, and managerial workers; 
salesworkers, and administrative support workers, including 
clerical.’° They refer to this as replication 1. 

Replication 1 did not reproduce trends in CES weekly earnings, 
so Abraham and others speculated that employers might be 
reporting on nonexempt workers, that is, those who are 
considered nonexempt from the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
act does not differentiate between service-producing and goods- 
producing industries. Their second approach defines super- 
visors as exempt workers, including those who are not paid by 
the hour and fall into the following categories: executive, 
administrative, professional or outside sales positions, as well as 
certain computer professionals.”° Abraham and others also 
considered workers with a supervisory title who are not paid by 
the hour as professionals, and thus considered them exempt. 

Looking at the weekly earnings data separately for goods and 
services industries, Abraham and others concluded that 
employers in goods-producing industries seem to be reporting 
for production workers, as defined in replication 1, and employers 
in service-producing industries seem to be reporting on 
nonexempt workers. They defined replication 2 to be the same as 
replication 1 for goods-producing industries, but assumed that 
other establishments are reporting for nonexempt rather than 
nonsupervisory workers. They found that replication 2 more 
closely identified the proportion of employees that the CES 
categorizes as production and nonsupervisory workers. From 
these data they concluded that the fact that the CEs only covers 
production and nonsupervisory workers is the major factor in 
the divergent trends in average hourly earnings between the CES 
and CPS. 

In addition to analysis on hourly wages, Abraham and 
others also were concerned about trends in the underlying 
hours series. They noted that the CPS workweek (converted 
to a jobs basis) declined at only one half the rate of the CES 
workweek over the 1983-93 period. Given that CEs data include 
only production and nonsupervisory hours, it is necessary to 
make assumptions about the hours worked of nonproduction 
and supervisory workers to compute an all-employee hours 
series based on CES data. Abraham and others speculated 
that these assumptions could have imparted a spurious 
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downward drift in the hours series.7! However, Abraham and 
others concluded that this is not the entire story because 
there is some evidence that individuals may be misreporting 
hours in the CPS. 


Our approach. In this study, our focus is on the hours series 
underlying BLS productivity measures. For reasons discussed 
earlier, it is preferable to continue to rely on CES data to the 
extent possible. Following the Abraham and others 
methodology, we classify employees in the CPS as production/ 
nonsupervisory workers or nonproduction/supervisory 
workers, and then we use these data to construct ratios of 
nonproduction-to-production worker average weekly hours 
in goods-producing industries and ratios of supervisor-to- 
nonsupervisor average weekly hours in service-producing 
industries. These CPS based ratios are used to adjust CES data 
to arrive at alternative estimates of hours for nonproduction 
and supervisory workers. 

There are several distinctions that exist between the 
establishment survey and the household survey. To assess 
the effects on BLS productivity data, our study must adjust 
the CPS data to be as consistent as possible with CES data. 
First, the establishment survey excludes proprietors and 
unpaid family workers, who are covered by the household 
survey. To arrive at measures for the nonfarm business sector, 
BLS adds estimates of hours for proprietors and unpaid family 
workers in the business sector from the CPS. Given that only 
cps data are available for these categories of workers, our 
study assesses differences in CPS and CEs hours for private 
nonfarm wage and salary workers.” In our final analysis of 
hours for the nonfarm business sector, the CPS data for the 
remaining categories of workers are added back to the wage 
and salary worker data. 

Second, the establishment survey measures jobs, counting 
a person who is employed by two or more establishments at 
each place of employment. In contrast, the household survey 
employment measure counts a person only once, and 
classifies the person according to his or her primary job. To 
conduct industry analysis using CPS data, it is necessary to 
make adjustments to the employment information to capture 
multiple jobholders and to redistribute hours to the industry 
where they were worked.” Prior to 1994, monthly CPs 
information by industry and occupation referred only to the 
respondent’s primary job. Information on the industry and 
occupation of the second job, and information on hours worked 
at each job, were available only from supplements to the CPS 
conducted in May of 1957-80, 1985, 1989, and 1991. In the 
revised CPS, beginning in January 1994 for outgoing rotation 
groups, information on hours, industry, and occupation are 
collected separately for the primary and secondary jobs; 
information is also collected on hours at all jobs. These 
multiple jobholder data allow the CPs data to be adjusted to a 
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jobs basis. This study interpolates the available data in order 
to convert CPS hours and employment data to a jobs basis 
prior to 1994.” 

Finally, certain persons on unpaid leave for the entire 
reference period are counted as employed under the household 
survey, but are not included in the employment count derived 
from the establishment survey. Therefore, we define a worker as 
employed if he or she received pay in a given pay period. CPS 
collects data on employed at work, employed absent from work, 
and whether an individual was paid for time off. In our estimates 
using CPS data, “employed” is defined by “employed at work” or 
“employed, absent and paid for time off.” 

In the CES, production workers in manufacturing and mining 
refer to employees who engage directly in the manufacture of the 
establishment’s products.*° Production workers are defined to 
include working supervisors and group leaders who may be in 
charge of a group of employees, but whose supervisory function 
is only incidental to their regular work. In construction, the term 
“construction workers” covers workers, up through the level of 
working supervisors, who are engaged directly on the con- 
struction project either at the site or in shops or yards at jobs 
ordinarily performed by members of construction trades.”’ In the 
remaining private-sector industries (transportation, com- 
munications, and utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; and services) data are collected for 
nonsupervisory workers. Nonsupervisory workers are defined to 
include most employees except those whose major responsibility is 
to supervise, plan or direct the work of others, such as top 
executive and managerial positions, officers of corporations, 
department heads, and superintendents. Non-supervisory 
employees include working supervisors and group leaders who 
may be in charge of a group of employees, but whose supervisory 
function is only incidental to their regular work. 

We used CPs micro data for all private wage and salary 
workers who were employed at work or on paid leave over the 
January 1979 through December 2002 period.*® We then sorted 
these reports into categories of nonproduction/supervisory or 
production/nonsupervisory workers based upon occupation 
codes and three alternative definitions. As did replication 1 from 
Abraham and others, our alternative A (CPS-A) uses broad 
occupation categories to group respondents as nonproduction/ 
supervisory or production/ nonsupervisory workers. Alternative 
B (cPS-B) differs slightly from A in goods-producing industries 
and more so for service-producing industries. In this alternative, 
we define supervisors in service-producing industries to include 
those specified in alternative A, as well as those who have the 
word “supervisor” in their occupational code title. In goods- 
producing industries we define nonproduction workers as those 
defined in alternative A plus medical, food, and personal service 
workers.” Finally, for service-producing industries we construct 
a third alternative, alternative C (CPS-C), which assumes that 
employers are reporting for nonexempt workers rather than 


production and nonsupervisory workers. This corresponds to 
how Abraham and others classify workers in service industries 
in their replication 2. 

Our study is conducted at the one-digit industry level and the 
results are aggregated to the goods sector, service sector, total 
private nonfarm business and nonfarm business sectors. There 
are two breaks in our CPS series, 1982-83 and 1993-94. The 1982— 
83 break is a result of a major change in the occupational 
classification system. This break made a noticeable shift in the 
data for alternative A. Because alternative A tracks alternative B 
so closely prior to the break, we imposed the growth rate of B for 
1982-83 on A and adjusted alternative A from 1979 to 1983. The 
1993-94 break is a result of the major redesign of the CPS 
questionnaire and survey methods that was implemented 
beginning in January 1994. We evaluated annual and quarterly 
movements of the three CPS-adjusted series over this break and 
determined that they were in a normal range of volatility. Thus, 
we elected not to link the data over this time period. The data 
presented in this study are on the 1987 Standard Industrial 
Classification system and are as of June 4, 2003. *° 


Empirical assessment 


One criterion for assessing the alternative CPS-adjusted data 
series is to evaluate how well the CPS series capture the CES 
employment shares for production and nonsupervisory 
workers.*! This will determine if the cps data are identifying 
the same distribution of production/nonproduction and 
nonsupervisory/supervisory workers that employers are 
reporting on in the CES. A second criterion is to review the 
ability of the CPs alternatives to capture trends in average 
weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers. 
This will reveal whether the alternative that identifies the same 
distribution of workers also generates data that behave 
similarly to the CES data. 


Employment shares. We first evaluate how well each alter- 
native is able to identify the share of production and non- 
supervisory worker employment that is reported in the CES 
data. In the goods sector, the CPS data show production 
workers holding a smaller share of employment than do the 
CES data. (See chart 1, top panel.) This is also the case in the 
manufacturing and mining industries, while in the con- 
struction industry, the CPS data nearly reproduce the CES 
production workers’ shares of employment. (See table 1.) The 
trends in production workers’ shares of employment over the 
1979-2002 period show that the CPs shares tend to decline at 
a somewhat faster rate than the CES shares. Notice that the 
two CPS alternatives produce almost identical employment 
shares for production workers. This is not surprising, because 
the definition of production workers is very similar for these 
two alternatives in the goods-producing industries. 


We can propose two possible explanations for the under- 
statement of production worker employment shares in the 
CPS data. First, given that the cps data are based on self- 
reports, there may be a tendency for workers to inflate their 
job titles and move themselves into the nonproduction 
category of workers. This conceivably could happen with 
workers who divide their time between the two activities. The 
employers may weight their responsibilities as primarily 
production, whereas the employees may consider their 
responsibilities more heavily weighted toward management. 

A second possible reason the CPS data may understate 
employment shares for production workers is that there may 
be misreporting among contract workers. That is, contract 
workers may report themselves as employed in the industry 
that they actually work in rather than in the temporary help 
industry. If there is more contracting out of nonproduction 
jobs than of production jobs, one would expect to see a larger 
share of nonproduction workers in the CPS data for manu- 
facturing and goods-producing industries than in the CES data, 
which would not count these workers in the goods sector. 
Further, as contracting out has been growing, one would 
expect this difference to grow over time. 

In the service sector, the three CPS alternatives produce 
employment shares that are different from one another. (See chart 
1, bottom panel.) Alternative A shows nonsupervisory workers 
holding a larger share of employment than the CEs data, and 
alternatives B and C show nonsupervisory workers holding a 
smaller share of employment, relative to the CES data. In the 
service sector, as in the goods sector, all CPS alternatives show a 
greater decline in the nonsupervisory workers’ share of 
employment over time as compared with the CEs data. This greater 
decline could be due to misreporting in the CPS among contract 
workers. As we proposed earlier, regarding the goods sector, if 
contracted service workers are reporting themselves as non- 
production workers in manufacturing, then we would expect to 
see a decline in nonsupervisory employment reported in the 
service sector. 

For the service sector data, we observe that in recent years, 
alternative A is identifying the same shares of nonsupervisory 
employment as those in the CES data. In the earlier years however, 
alternative A tends to overstate nonsupervisory workers’ 
employment share. Alternative B is closer to the CES shares for 
the first few years of our sample, and understates non- 
supervisory workers’ employment shares in the later years. 
Alternative C tends to significantly understate the non- 
supervisory workers’ share of employment over the entire period. 
Thus among the three alternative CPS-adjusted series, alternative 
A most closely replicates the CES employment shares. 

At the 1-digit industry level, alternative A is slightly closer 
to the CES series on average for the finance, insurance and 
real estate and services industries, while alternative B is closer 
to the CES series for the transportation, communications and 
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fea Comparisons of alternative production worker employment shares in the goods sector 
and nonsupervisory worker employment shares in the service sector, quarterly, 1979-2002 
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Table 1. Difference between CPS and CES average employment shares for production and nonsupervisory workers, 


1979-2002 
[Percentage points] 
1979-2002 1979-1990 1990-95 1995-2002 
Sector aan | Sa abe =i 
CPS-A | CPS-B | CPS-C | CPS-A CPS-B | CPS-C | CPS-A | CPS-B | CPS-C | CPS-A | CPS-B CPS-C 

Goods Sector .................... —5.6 -5.8 4.7 4.8 -5.8 -5.9 -7.0 7.2 
MING eeeeee eave sccevevenscasctzac -13.2 -13.3 -13.1 -13.2 -12.1 -12.2 -13.6 -13.8 
COnSIUCHOM cessecyecereseeeceee 4 23 45 ds) 9 8 =1 —.2 
Manufacturing ................. —7.2 -7.3 -5.7 -5.8 7.4 —7.6 -9.3 -9.5 

DUAN Oe cic cccacascctencsterence -8.6 -8.7 -8.1 -8.2 -9.2 -9.3 —9.2 9.3 

Nondurable ................006+ -6.2 -6.4 -3.7 -3.9 -6.0 -6.3 —-10.1 -10.3 
Service sector ................. unyé -5.1 12.1 Zeit -3.5 -11.1 1.8 -5.4 -11.9 5 7.3 -13.8 
Transportation, 

communications, and 

WONT CS tei. cap aes ae ote 3.9 -.1 4.8 5.0 ee -3.8 4.0 -7 5.5 2.2 -1.7 -6.0 
Wholesale trade ............... Tels -8.0 22.8 7.9 —-5.7 -23.0 7.6 -8.7 22.9 7.4 -11.0 —22.6 
Relalitradote ccc. cscrs-<e-> 44 -8.8 -3.4 4.0 7.6 -3.2 4.5 -9.0 -3.3 4.0 | -10.5 -3.9 
Finance, insurance, and 

real estate .................. : 6 4.8 -19.1 2.9 -2.1 -17.8 : -5.5 -18.8 -2.9 -8.9 -21.4 
SOGVICOS aren sscaecacccseeceecsruze -1.0 -3.0 -16.3 3 4 -1.4 -15.1 -1.1 -3.3 -15.8 -3.1 -5.3 -18.5 

Note: cps-A and ces-B define nonproduction and supervisory workers industries only and defines supervisors as exempt workers. See text for 
according to occupational categories. crs-C applies to service-producing details. 


utilities industry (table 1). In the retail trade industry, alter- 
natives A and C are roughly equal distance from the CEs series, 
and in the wholesale trade industry, alternative A is slightly 
closer to the CES series than alternative B, while C is much 
further away. We also found that, with the exception of the 
1990-95 subperiod, alternative A most closely replicates the 
trends in the CES employment share series.*” 

Based on the ability of the CPs data to capture the employ- 
ment distribution that we observe in the CES data, alternative 
A appears to do a somewhat better job among the service- 
producing industries than do the other alternatives, especially 
in the recent years. There is no observable difference between 
the performance of alternatives A and B in the goods- 
producing industries. 


Average weekly hours. Although alternative A most closely 
captures employment shares of production and nonsuper- 
visory workers, it is important to be sure that trends in average 
weekly hours for these workers do not differ dramatically 
among the alternatives. To this end, we compare the trends in 
average weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory 
workers from the CPS alternatives with the series that underlies 
the hours measures used by the BLS Office of Productivity 
and Technology (OPT) in constructing productivity measures 
for major sectors. The OPT series adjusts the CES average 
weekly hours for production and nonsupervisory workers to 
an hours-worked basis.** We see from chart 2 that the trends 
in the CPS average weekly hours appear to do a better job of 
capturing movements in the OPT series for the goods sector 
as compared with the service sector. 


As is the case for employment shares, alternatives A and B 
produce almost identical results for long-run annual trends in 
average weekly hours in the goods sector. (See table 2.) In the 
period prior to 1990, the cps data do a good job of mimicking 
the trends in average weekly hours for production workers in 
the goods sector, as well as for all 1-digit industries within the 
sector. In the 1990-95 subperiod, the two CPS-based average 
weekly hours series for production workers are growing 
slightly slower than the OPT series, compared with the 1995-— 
2002 period, during which, the CPs data are relatively constant 
and the OPT series is declining. Looking at the 1-digit industry 
data, we see that the largest difference between the OPT and 
CPS series appears in the mining industry, while the series are 
most similar in the construction industry. 

For the service sector, the CPS data show a slight increase 
in the average weekly hours of nonsupervisory workers over 
the 1979-2002 period, while the OPT series shows a slight 
decline (table 2). Notice that in all of the 1-digit industries, the 
three alternative series tend to trend together, although the 
levels are different. Prior to 1990, we observe the CPS average 
weekly hours for nonsupervisory workers are showing little 
or no growth, while the OPT data are showing a slight decline. 
Over the 1995-2002 period, the CPS series show slight growth, 
while the OPT average weekly hours series is relatively con- 
stant. For every industry, the difference among trends in the 
three alternative series is small, with each alternative per- 
forming the best in at least one industry. 

The performance of the long-run annual trends in average 
weekly hours for the three alternatives is very similar in the 
service sector, and the performance of trends between the 
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etta@7m Comparisons of alternative average weekly hours for production workers in the goods sector 
and nonsupervisory workers in the service sector, quarterly, 1979-2002 
[Seasonally adjusted] 
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Table 2.| Difference in average weekly hour trends for production and nonsupervisory workers between the Office of 
Productivity and Technology series and the three alternative CPS-adusted series, 1979-2002 
[Annual average percent change] 
1979-2002 1979-1990 1990-1995 1995-2002 
Sector le a 
CPS-A | CPS-B | CPS-C | CPS-A CPS-B | CPS-C | CPS-A | CPS-B | CPS-C | CPS-A | CPS-B CPS-C 
Goods sector Eeoaannestesescnsica .05 .05 aes .00 .00 ss -.05 -.05 = .20 .20 
MIDI eecceecse weet ck erect eee 52 52 ss .07 .07 = 76 76 se 1.07 1.07 
Consthuctionmerses. eee cee .05 .05 a 04 04 ace 01 .01 ae .09 .09 
Manufacturing .................- .07 .07 fa 00 .00 -.10 -.10 ot 28 28 
DURaDIO Bree cere nee .07 .07 wah 01 01 -.13 -.13 cet 33 32 
Nondurable ............:..06. .05 .05 fo .00 -.01 su -.08 -.08 Ne 23 23 
Service sector ................. 16 16 14 25 21 22 —.04 —.05 -.08 ai l76 20 ALS) 
Transportation, 
communications, and 
UIRINTIOS Sos cccences tots taxes 10 .09 01 ‘25 23 18 -.68 -.70 —.82 40 43 .34 
Wholesale trade ............... 10 1 miles) 26 23 TEXT, .00 .00 12 —.08 .00 —.08 
Retail trade ........-.-..c0.cese-. 30 28 27 61 Oe 49 -.22 —.26 =—17 19 o1 23 
Finance, insurance, and 
(Gal CState ia...4c...000ec0 seers eit 18 sll Al 7 29 —.26 -.30 -.54 23 23 30 
SOMVICOS ete crs. fone neceeases aves .07 .06 .09 —.08 =11 .05 28 AE .20 a sl .08 
Note: cprs-A and ces-B define nonproduction and supervisory workers industries only and defines supervisors as exempt workers. See text for 
according to occupational categories. cps-C applies to service-producing details. 
[ie a a a a 


two alternatives is almost identical in the goods-producing 
sector. Therefore, the analysis of the trends in average weekly 
hours does not give us any cause to diverge from the selection 
of alternative A. 

For ease of presentation, we present our analysis of the effects 
of using the CPS adjustment and only alternative A. The choice 
of CPS alternative makes little difference to the conclusion.** 


Assessment of current assumptions 


In producing the productivity statistics for major sectors, BLS 
makes certain assumptions about the hours worked by 
nonproduction and supervisory employees in order to con- 
struct hours for all employees. Having selected alternative A 
as the best means to group CPS data into types of workers, we 
now use these data to assess the current assumptions under- 
lying the estimates of nonproduction and supervisory worker 
hours. For the goods-producing industries, the CPS-adjusted 
average weekly hours for nonproduction workers are 
calculated by multiplying the OPT average weekly hours for 
production workers by the ratio of average weekly hours of 
nonproduction to production workers from the CPs. For the 
service-producing industries, the CPS-adjusted average 
weekly hours for supervisory workers are calculated by 
multiplying the OPT average weekly hours for nonsupervisory 
workers by the ratio of average veekly hours of supervisors 
to nonsupervisors from the CPs. These measures are 


constructed as: 
CPS 
AWH wp 


CPS 


AWH, AWH< 


where AWH,,°’7 represents the OPT measure of average 
weekly hours worked for production and nonsupervisory 
workers, AWH,,,“°S represents the CPS measure of average 
weekly hours for nonproduction and supervisory workers, 
and AWH,,* represents the CPS measure of average weekly 
hours for production and nonsupervisory workers. This 
approach abstracts from the overall upward bias in CPs hours 
by using ratios of CPS average weekly hours. Because OPT 
presently uses slightly different estimation techniques for 
constructing total hours for manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries, we will present the assessment of the 
assumptions for the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
sectors, rather than the goods and services sectors. 

As mentioned earlier, the OPT hours series for nonpro- 
duction workers in the manufacturing sector is constructed 
by extrapolating an estimate of 1978 average weekly hours 
using the growth trends of production worker average weekly 
hours.*> OPT is assuming that the trends in average weekly 
hours are virtually the same among production and non- 
production workers.* Chart 3, top panel shows the OPT series 
of average weekly hours for nonproduction and production 
workers in the manufacturing sector, as well as the alternate CPS- 
adjusted series for nonproduction workers. We see that the OPT 
average weekly hours for nonproduction workers are slightly 
lower than those for production workers. In contrast, the CPS- 
adjusted average weekly hours for nonproduction workers are 
slightly greater than those for production workers. Although 
this suggests that the 1970’s levels generated in BLS studies of 
wages and supplements in manufacturing may be outdated, we 


are most interested in the behavior of trends. 
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Table 3 presents the difference between trends in average 
weekly hours of nonproduction and production workers in 
manufacturing corresponding to the OPT and CPS-adjusted 
series. 

For the manufacturing sector as a whole, both series show 
that the average weekly hours of nonproduction workers grew 
faster than the average weekly hours of production workers prior 
to 1995. The difference grew slightly faster according to the CPS 
series than the OPT series. From 1995 to 2002, the OPT series 
shows average weekly hours of nonproduction workers 
declined slower than the average weekly hours of production 
workers, while the CPS-adjusted series shows nonproduction 
worker average weekly hours declined faster than those of 
production workers. Therefore, the difference in trends of 
average weekly hours between nonproduction and 
production workers grew somewhat according to the OPT 
series and declined slightly according to the CPS-adjusted 
series.*’ Thus, based on the CPs-adjusted data, the OPT 
assumption is slightly understating growth in average weekly 
hours for nonproduction workers in manufacturing over the 
1979-2002 period as well as the 1979-90 and 1990-95 
subperiods. From 1995 forward, the OPT assumption is 
slightly understating the decline in average weekly hours for 
nonproduction workers in manufacturing. Results are 
qualitatively similar for the durable and nondurable sectors 
separately. 

For nonmanufacturing industries, hours worked for all 
employees used in the major sector productivity measures 
are calculated at the 1-digit level as: 


AWH. °N ™32 


where AWH,,°’7 represents the OPT measure of average weekly 
hours worked for production and nonsupervisory workers and 
N represents the CES number of paid employees. Using this 
formula, BLS is implicitly assuming that the average weekly hours 
of nonproduction/supervisory employees are the same as the 
average weekly hours of production/ nonsupervisory employees 
within each 1-digit industry. Aggregating to the nonmanu- 


| Table 3. | Difference in trends of average weekly hours between nonproduction and production 


facturing sector, compositional affects make them not exactly 
equal, but very close. 

From chart 3, bottom panel, it is clear that for nonmanufac- 
turing industries as a whole, the levels of average weekly hours 
for supervisors from the CPS-adjusted data are significantly 
greater than the average weekly hours of nonsupervisors. This 
is true for all service-producing industries, with the exception of 
wholesale trade. This finding shows that OPT’s use of non- 
supervisory worker average weekly hours as a proxy for super- 
visory workers average weekly hours may not be satisfactory. 
Because trends are most important for productivity measurement, 
we also must look at the difference in trends in average weekly 
hours among supervisors and nonsupervisors. 

Table 4 presents the difference in trends in average weekly 
hours for supervisors and nonsupervisors in nonmanufacturing 
industries. By construction, the OPT measures of average weekly 
hours for supervisors grow at the same rate as the average weekly 
hours of nonsupervisors for each industry. Comparing the CPS- 
adjusted average weekly hours trends for nonsupervisors and 
supervisors, we see that over the 1979-2002 period, the average 
weekly hours for supervisors in the nonmanufacturing sector 
declined at a slightly faster rate than the average weekly hours of 
nonsupervisors. In the 1990-95 period, the CPS-adjusted average 
weekly hours of supervisors grew at a slightly faster rate than 
the average weekly hours of nonsupervisors. Over the 1995— 
2002 period, the CPS-adjusted average weekly hours for 
supervisors in the nonmanufacturing sector declined at a some- 
what faster rate than the average weekly hours of nonsupervisors. 

Thus, the CPS-adjusted series do not support the assumption 
that the average weekly hours of nonsupervisors in non- 
manufacturing industries grow at the same rate as those of 
supervisors. If we are willing to accept the CPS-adjusted average 
weekly hours for supervisors, this implies that OPT is overstating 
the growth in supervisors’ average weekly hours in non- 
manufacturing over the periods 1979-90, 1995-2002 and 
understating growth over the 1990-95 period. In view of criticism 
that productivity growth may be understated because of higher 
growth in average weekly hours of nonproduction and 
supervisory workers, it is surprising to see the opposite result in 


workers 
[Annual average percent change] 
1979-2002 1979-90 1990-95 1995-2002 
Industry CPS- CPS- CPS 
OPT i CPs- 
adjusted — adjusted Orr adjusted eet adjusted 

Manufacturing .....csecssseeseeom 0.05 0.10 0.03 0.16 0.05 0.13 0.07 ~0.02 
Cirabie ide ee 06 06 03 08 06 13 ‘09 at 
Nondurable .....ccccceeeeeecese 03 47 01 26 03 20 06 ‘00 


Note: opt — This series underlies the hours measures used by the ats 
Office of Productivity and Technology. crs-adjusted —This series adjusts the 
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opt series using CPS data and alternative A. See text for details. 


euttagdy Comparisons of average weekly hours by type of worker in the manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing sectors, quarterly, 1979-2002 
[Seasonally adjusted] 
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Difference in trends of average weekly hours between supervisors and nonsupervisors, 1979-2002 


the CPs data over the 1979-2002 period, as well as in the recent 
periods since 1995. 

This analysis demonstrates that there are good reasons to 
make adjustments to the OPT hours series for nonproduction 
and supervisory workers using CPS data. First, the current 
trends in average weekly hours for nonproduction and 
supervisory workers underlying the OPT hours series are 
based largely on assumptions rather than data. In addition, 
we have shown that, in manufacturing, the trends in the CPS- 
adjusted average weekly hours for nonproduction workers 
are not the same as those of production workers. We have 
also shown that, according to the CPS-adjusted data, the 
levels of average weekly hours for supervisors are higher 
than for nonsupervisors in nonmanufacturing industries and 
the trends in average weekly hours for supervisors and 
nonsupervisors are not the same. Therefore, it is important to 
replace current assumptions and improve current estimates 
of hours for nonproduction and supervisory workers. 


Nonproduction and supervisory employee total hours. In 
constructing productivity measures, BLS does not construct 
measures of total hours separately for production/non- 
supervisory and nonproduction/supervisory employees. 
However, due to the magnitude of production/nonsupervisory 
employee hours in the private nonfarm sector, it is more revealing 
to evaluate the impact of the new methodology on non- 
production and supervisory employee hours independently. To 
this end, we construct a total hours series for nonproduction 
and supervisory employees consistent with the published totals 
by removing the estimated hours of production and non- 
supervisory employees from the official hours series for all 
employees at the 1-digit industry level. Then we aggregate the 
data to arrive at measures of nonproduction and supervisory 
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[Annual average percent change] 
T 
1979-2002 1979-1990 1990-1995 | 1995-2002 
I 
Sector Y : CPs- 
CPS- CPS CPS OPT - 
OF adjusted om adjusted wad | adjusted adjusted 
| _— 

Nonmanufacturing ............ -.01 -.14 .0 -.09 -.03 12 -.01 —.40 
NII i erececsn sce sc ceeveastncseasea ese .0 -.43 .0 —.36 .0 —.32 .0 -.61 
GONStUCtOM eres -cescncscescce- 0 -.14 .0 —.09 0 -.30 0 -.12 
Transportation, 

communications, 

ANGRUTIHHES eee. ccsceesceecesers .0 .01 .0 .06 .0 56 0 —.45 
Wholesale trade ...........066 .0 —.04 .0 —.04 .0 -.19 .0 .06 
Retail trade! s....2<secsecse- cae 0 -.24 .0 —.24 .0 25 .0 -.59 
Finance, insurance, and 

fealiestate ts scacesecrcttee .0 -.06 .0 0 .0 1S .0 —.30 
SOMVICOS eat cert-sceaereceren ok 0 -.33 .0 —.34 .0 -.08 .0 —.50 

Note: opt — This series underlies the hours measures used by the BLs _—opT Series using CPS data and alternative A. See text for details. 
Office of Productivity and Technology. cps-adjusted — This series adjusts the 


hours for the private nonfarm sector, private nonfarm goods 
sector, and private nonfarm service sector. We compare these 
series to measures of hours for nonproduction and supervisory 
workers, incorporating the ratios from the CPs data. The CPSs- 
adjusted estimates of hours for nonproduction and supervisory 
employees are calculated as: 


or , AWHw , . 
AWH ; AWH" Vie ee 


where AWH,°’7 represents the OPT measure of average 
weekly hours for production and nonsupervisory workers, 
AWH,,“** and AWH,* represent CPS measures of average 
weekly hours for nonproduction/supervisory and production/ 
nonsupervisory workers respectively, and No represents CES 
employment for nonproduction and supervisory workers. 
These series are calculated at the 1-digit industry level and 
then are aggregated .to arrive at measures of nonproduction 
and supervisory hours for the private nonfarm sector, private 
nonfarm goods sector, and private nonfarm service sector. 
For the 1979-2002 period, the CPs-adjusted data produce 
nonproduction and supervisory employee hours that are 
higher than the OPT series. These data are presented in chart 
4. Notice that the hours of nonproduction workers in the 
goods sector are practically unchanged as a result of the CPS 
adjustment. The biggest difference in the goods-producing 
sector is in durable manufacturing, in which hours of non- 
production workers adjusted using the CPs data are approxi- 
mately 6 percent greater than the OPT series in the year 2002. For 
the service sector, the CPs adjustment has a significant impact on 
the hours series for supervisory workers, raising the levels of 
hours approximately 16 percent in 2002. (The average increase is 
20 percent over the 1979-2002 period. The biggest difference is 
in the retail trade industry, in which the Cps-adjusted hours of 


eile Comparisons of hours for nonproduction and supervisory workers by sector, quarterly, 
1979-2002 
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supervisory workers are on average 37 percent higher than the OPT 
series over the 1979-2002 period.) ; 

Although the levels data are interesting for various purposes, our 
primary interest remains on the trend data, which affect the OPT 
productivity change estimates. In the private nonfarm sector, the 
CPS-adjusted hours of nonproduction and supervisory workers grew 
somewhat faster than the OPT hours prior to 1995, but grew 
somewhat more slowly than the OPT hours after 1995. (See table 5.) 
Over the entire period, trends in the two series are very similar. Except 
for mining, a very small sector, the greatest difference in trends 
between the OPT and CPS-adjusted series occurs for the services 
industry. For services, the CPS-adjusted hours of supervisors grew 
more slowly than the OPT series for each subperiod examined. 

There are two types of shifts that have an impact on trends in 
hours (because nonproduction/supervisor hours based on the CPS 
data are constructed as the product of CES employment and OPT 
average weekly hours for production/nonsupervisory workers, 
multiplied by a ratio of CPS average weekly hours for nonproduction/ 
supervisors to production/nonsupervisors). First, shifts in the 
proportion of nonproduction and supervisory workers in the 
workforce will affect the trends. Second, recall that the levels of 
average weekly hours of nonproduction/supervisory workers are 
greater than those of production/ nonsupervisory hours, and this 
difference is notably higher in the service-producing sector, 
compared with the goods-producing sector. Thus, the CPS-adjusted 
nonproduction and supervisory hours series can change as a result 
of the growth of employment in services-producing industries 
relative to employment in goods-producing industries. 


Nonfarm business sector hours and productivity. To calculate the 
adjusted hours series for private nonfarm employees at the 1-digit 


industry level, we add the hours of production and 
nonsupervisory employees that underlie the official 
productivity measures to the CPS-adjusted series for 
nonproduction and supervisory employees, described in the 
previous subsection, and we remove the hours of employees 
of nonprofit institutions. These hours are then aggregated to 
arrive at a measure of total hours for private nonfarm 
employees. To calculate all-person hours in the nonfarm 
business sector, we combine the CPS-adjusted private 
nonfarm employee hours with data on hours of employees of 
government enterprises, proprietors, and unpaid family 
workers from the official OPT series. The hours series for all 
persons in the nonfarm business sector that underlie the 
official OPT productivity measures and the CPS-adjusted 
series are presented in chart 5, top panel. 

Notice that in the nonfarm business sector, the CPS- 
adjusted hours series closely tracks the OPT series. The levels 
of total hours from the CPS-adjusted series are approximately 
2 percent greater than the OPT series over the entire period 
1979-2002. This series is much closer to the OPT series than 
the CPS-adjusted series for nonproduction/supervisory 
employee hours is to the corresponding OPT series. The 
primary reason is that nonproduction/supervisory employee 
hours account for only 19 percent of total all-person hours in 
the nonfarm business sector; both the OPT and CPS-adjusted 
series use identical data for a large portion of the total-person 
hours calculation. 

Comparisons of trends in OPT hours and CPS-adjusted 
hours are presented in the table 6. For all of the subperiods 
considered, trends in the CPS-adjusted estimates of hours 
of all persons in the nonfarm business sector are identical 


Table 5. Nonproduction and supervisory employee hours trends, 1979-2002 


[Average annual percent change] 
i afi 
1979-2002 1979-90 1990-95 1995-2002 
Sector [ 
OPT CPS- OPT CPS- OPT CPS: OPT Cr: 
adjusted adjusted adjusted adjusted 
Private nonfarm sector .... 1.6 1.6 2.2 28 6 8 1.4 12 
Private nonfarm goods .... a4 a A 8 -9 -.8 SL -0 
Ni lRiigto hesecect cere he LA MEEA TT TE -2.9 -3.3 -1.4 -1.7 4.5 ~4.8 -~4.0 4.6 
CONBUTICHOM guts cures aceree 2.5 2.4 25 2.4 6 3 3.8 +S Hf 
Manufacturing ............. a8 ws 4 ‘6 -1.0 ~8 a -8 
DCR aici nsnetosecn -3 -3 4 5 -1.6 -15 -5 -6 
Nondurable ....ccsssssssssss00 mf 0 4 7 = 0 -1.0 1.0 
Private nonfarm services . 2.9 2.8 3.8 we 1.8 2.0 2.4 2.0 
Transportation, ; 
communications, and 
WENT Sieeecesetvariacsvec sess: 1.4 1.4 1.4 4 8 
Wholesale trade ............. 15 1.5 2.3 2 3 iS 13 e 
Retail trade wees... 2.4 2.2 3.1 8 27 3.0 11 5 
Finance, insurance, and ; : 
FOG CSIAUG «os ccctcerondutednes 2.5 2.4 3.9 9 3 4 1.9 1.6 
Services ...................... 4.6 4.3 5.9 5 | 3.0 2.9 a 3.8 3.3 


Note: opt — This series underlies the hours measures used by the ais 
Office of Productivity and Technology. crs-adjusted — This series adjusts the 
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opt series using cps data and alternative A. See text for details. 


eirlaa-m Comparisons of nonfarm business sector person-hours and productivity, quarterly, 1979-2002 
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Comparison of trends in hours, 1979-2002 


to the OPT official series within a half of a percentage point. 
Trends in the CPS-adjusted estimates of hours of all persons 
in most industries and periods are virtually identical to the 
OPT series; within 0.1 percentage points. 

Combining the CPS-adjusted hours series with output, we 
construct adjusted productivity measures. These results mirror 
those for the hours series. The CPS-adjusted productivity series 
are essentially the same as the official OPT productivity statistics 
for the nonfarm business sector for 1979-2002 and for most of 
the three subperiods. (See chart 5 bottom panel.) 

The following tabulation presents a comparison of the 
trends in nonfarm business productivity from the official OPT 
series and the CPS-adjusted series (average annual percent 
change). Again, we see that the series behave similarly. Thus, 
the use of the CPS-adjusted average weekly hours series for 
nonproduction and supervisory does not have an impact on 
long-term trends in productivity. 


OPT series cPS-adjusted series 
T9792 O02. watscevtett cist AT 1.76 
Epo LOM econ rok trates 1.35 1.32 
LOO QE OD aerrsets cess sasctarereatarets 1.52 1.50 
LOO SLU aie cerensviscstereccnnees 2.61 2.64 


Volatility of the quarterly series 


Trends in nonfarm business sector productivity using the 
CpS-adjusted hours series are essentially equal to the 
trends in nonfarm business sector productivity constructed 
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{Annual average percent change] 
1979-2002 1979-90 1990-95 1995-2002 
= 
Sector cps- cPs- cps- cPs- 
OPT adjusted on adjusted OPT adjusted opt adjusted 
| + i 
Nonfarm business sector, 
all persons ...............05 1:33 1.34 1.59 1.62 Tr 1.20 1.03 99 
Good sector employees ... -.35 1-34 —.36 1-32 -.16 -.16 —A7 -.50 
MUNG ieisctescc ree ceescocccess 2.34 12.43 —2.46 12.56 -3.63 '-3.70 -1.21 -1.30 
GOnsStructiOnie ces see-< +s. 1.87 11.84 1:55 1.54 37 1.30 3.45 13.43 
Manuitacturingie-.s-.-.-0--< -.90 —.88 -.71 -.66 —.17 —.15 -1.72 -1.73 
Diirable teens eccee-ssce-c2 ee -1.00 -.99 -1.07 '-1.02 —.23 —.24 -1.45 -1.47 
Nondurable: ..2..-.<..c.c00. -.75 71 -.18 1411 —.08 1.03 -2.10 2.11 
Service sector employees 2.38 2.37 2.76 2.76 2.08 2.11 2.00 11.93 
Transportation, 
communications, and 
LILINItIOS Fe eee cto eeceees 1.16 1.16 84 1.86 2.08 12.16 .99 1.92 
Wholesale trade ............0++ 1.06 1.05 1.37 1.37, 97 193 .63 1.65 
Retail trade’ .:...:...0c.csseess.ss 1.69 1.68 1.94 1.95 1.69 MT 1.29 4.19 
Finance, insurance, and 
realestate o....-c.scccoe 1.94 1.94 2.63 12.66 57 61 1.85 7176 
SOlViCOSiiecsescsyevcesecessterrens 4.21 4.18 5.18 5.16 3.35 13.33 3.33 3.26 
‘Indicates the CPS-adjusted and the OPT series are notthe sameatthe Office of Productivity and Technology. crs-adjusted — This series adjusts the 
one decimal place. opt series using cps data and alternative A. See text for details. 
Note: opt — This series underlies the hours measures used by the sis 


using existing OPT methods, but users are often interested in 
short-term movements. Chart 6 shows the quarter-to-quarter 
changes in productivity at an annual rate for the official OPT 
productivity series and the CPS-adjusted series. There are some 
measurable, but relatively small, differences in the quarterly 
movements between the two productivity series. 

As ameasure of volatility in each series, we look at the average 
percent change from the previous quarter at an annual rate and 
its associated variance. The following tabulation compares the 
opr and cps-adjusted average percent change from the previous 
quarter at an annual rate and the variance in parentheses. On 
average, the CPpS-adjusted productivity series fluctuates 
approximately 0.01 percentage point more than the official OPT 
quarterly productivity series over the 1979-2002 period, as well 
as in the subperiods in the study. Given that the series are 
published only at the one-decimal-place level, the average 
volatility of the two series is essentially the same for the whole 
period and the three subperiods.** 


OPT series CPS-adjusted series 

1979: first quarter—2002: 

POUT CG Uartel semccacreree 1.78 (.08) 1.77 (.08) 
1979: first quarter—1990: 

LOUTH UATIET specs. 1.26 (.08) 1.24 (.08) 
1990: first quarter—1995: 

fourth quarter ................ 1.56 (.08) 1.54 (.07) 
1995: first quarter—2002: 
Lourthiquarterwesseeeecn . 2.43 (.06) 2.43 (.07) ° 


Percent change 
from previous quarter 
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Comparisons of quarterly change in nonfarm business sector productivity growth, 1979-2002 
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The pattern of quarterly productivity movements over the 
business cycle is of particular interest. One might expect 
businesses to vary the utilization of production workers 
relative to nonproduction workers around recessions, and 
similarly for the utilization of nonsupervisory workers relative 
to supervisory workers. The current OPT assumptions do not 
allow for such variations. Consequently, we compare the 
behavior of the CPS-adjusted series with the official series 
around identified business cycle peaks and troughs. During 
the period of our study, there are four business cycle peaks 
and four business cycle troughs identified by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER). These peaks and 
troughs are based upon studies of monthly economic activity 
across the entire economy.” The top panel of table 7 shows 
the quarterly productivity rates for the three quarters going 
into and coming out of an identified business cycle peak. The 
bottom panel presents this information for troughs. As 
expected, there are some differences between the series in 
many of the quarter-to-quarter movements, but the patterns 
of the movements of the two series are similar. We also 
examine the percent changes three quarters before and after 
the peaks and troughs, also shown in table 7. The differences 


Q1 Qi Q1 Qi Q1 Q1 
1991 


1993 1995 1997 1999 2001 


between the OPT and CPS-adjusted series are modest, and 
there is no consistent direction of differences. Thus, in 
general, the CPS-adjusted series behaves in a similar manner 
to the official series over business cycles. 


Conclusion 


In the BLS productivity measures, labor hours are largely based 
on CES data. The CES does not collect hours data for non- 
production and supervisory workers, however. Therefore, 
OPT estimates hours for these workers using assumptions. 
The primary assumption underlying these estimates for major 
sectors has been that production and nonproduction workers 
work similar hours, and that nonsupervisory and supervisory 
workers work similar hours. In this study, we use data from the 
CPS to construct ratios of average weekly hours worked by 
nonproduction/supervisory workers relative to production/ 
nonsupervisory workers. These ratios are multiplied by official 
data for nonproduction and supervisory worker hours to create 
a “CPS-adjusted” series. This adjusted series is used to assess 
the validity of the assumptions underlying the official OPT data. 
Although the Cps-adjusted average weekly hours series for the 
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Nonfarm business sector productivity growth selected quarters 


two employee groups do not support the OPT assumptions, 
we find that trends in the CPS-adjusted total hours series are 
essentially identical to the trends in the hours series that 
underlie the official OPT productivity measures. One reason 
for this finding is that nonproduction and supervisory 
employees account for only 19 percent of total hours in the 
nonfarm business sector. Thus, the lack of data for 
nonproduction and supervisory employee hours is not 
resulting in biased measures of major sector labor productivity 
statistics. In addition, the data do not support criticism that 
the BLS is understating the growth of hours people are 
working, and thus overstating productivity growth. Finally, 
the behavior of the CPS-adjusted series over the business 
cycle is very similar to that of the existing series. 


Notes 


[Percent change from previous quarter at an annual rate] 
“Tr 5 "haa os 
Date of peak Eesile P-3 P-2 P- Peak P+l P+2 P+3 Peak to 
and trough peak P43 
7 a 
Peak 
2001, first quarter: 
ae aa Be eccees tetearne teen .36 6.05 73 1.73 -1.34 -.31 1.88 6.79 2.74 
CPS-adjuSsted ......... eee 45 5.55 79 2.24 -1.63 20 1.46 7.28 2.94 
1990, third quarter: 
OPTerttsscsses ‘ Sadengascsissonasstexs 1.39 1.70 2.39 1.56 .23 -2.93 1.60 4.76 1.09 
CPS-AdjuUStEd .............e000 1.35 2.28 2.31 1.81 —.05 -3.02 1.15 4.93 97 
1981, third quarter: 
OPTnaaeun : aecatys Merete 1.76 317 5.36 4.04 4.21 4.85 -3.80 3.79 -1.70 
CPS-adjusted ......... eee 1.73 3.63 5.02 -3.96 4.37 -5.75 -3.88 3.59 -2.10 
1980, first quarter: 
ORT avec. goes care shasaesacasubecdestes .08 -1.18 -.69 -.29 1.23 -4.01 1.52 
CPS-AdjuSted ....... eee -.02 -.70 —.89 -.24 1.07 -3.97 1.40 
| - 
T-3 to 
trough T-3 T-2 Trough T+1 T+2 
L 4 
Trough 
2001, fourth quarter: 
-.31 1.88 6.79 8.35 1.45 
20 1.46 7.28 8.02 1.27 
.23 -2.93 1.60 4.76 1.33 
-.05 -3.02 1.18 4.93 1.31 
3.79 1.05 3.09 4.85 9.92 
3.59 78 3.03 4.57 10.71 
1.23 4.01 1.52 3.17 5.36 
1.07 al —3.97 1.40 3.63 5.02 
Note: opt - This series underlies the hours measures used by the Bis _— opt series using CPS data and alternative A. See text for details. 
Office of Productivity and Technology. crs-adjusted- This series adjusts the 


There are two good reasons to make adjustments to the OPT 
hours series for nonproduction and supervisory workers using 
CPs data, however. First, the current trends in average weekly 
hours for nonproduction and supervisory workers underlying 
the OPT hours series are based largely on assumptions rather 
than data. And second, as this study shows, in the non- 
manufacturing sector and for the business sector as a whole, the 
levels of hours underlying the series are different. Therefore, it is 
important to replace current assumptions and improve current 
estimates of hours for nonproduction and supervisory workers. 
BLS plans to incorporate the CPS-adjusted hours series for 
nonproduction and supervisory worker average weekly hours 
into the OPT total hours and productivity calculations for major 
sectors in August 2004. LJ 


' Preliminary results using annual data and a draft paper were 
presented at the June 2001 meeting of the Federal Economic Statistics 
Advisory Committee. 
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> BLS publishes quarterly productivity and related series for six major 
sectors. The output measures for the business sector, nonfarm business 
sector and nonfinancial corporations make use of Bureau of Economic 


Analysis data; those for manufacturing, durable goods manufacturing, 
and nondurable goods manufacturing utilize information from the 
Census Bureau’s economic censuses and annual surveys, the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production, and BLs price programs. 


> CEs employment data refer to persons who worked during, or 
received pay for, any part of the pay period that includes the 12th of 
the month. Workers on an establishment payroll who are on paid sick 
leave; on paid holiday or vacation; or who work during only a part of 
the specified pay period, even though they are unemployed or on 
strike during the rest of the pay period, are all counted as employed. 
Persons on the payroll of more than one establishment during the pay 
period are counted in each establishment which reports them. Persons 
are considered employed if they receive pay for any part of the 
specified pay period, but they are not considered employed if they 
receive no pay at all for the pay period. Proprietors other 
(unincorporated self-employed persons), and unpaid family workers 
are not included. Also excluded from the cEs data are domestic workers 
in households; persons who are on layoff, on leave without pay, or on 
strike for the entire pay period; and persons who were hired, but have 
not yet started work during the pay period. See U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2490, April 1997. 


‘BLS is planning to collect cEs data on earnings and hours for all 
employees and publish estimates in 2006. 


° These studies provide data before 1978 on the regularly scheduled 
workweek of white-collar employees. See Employee Compensation in 
the Private Nonfarm Economy, 1977, Summary 80-5 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, April 1980). 


° Some hours at work may not be spent actively engaged in 
production. From the employer’s perspective such downtime can arise 
for a variety of reasons. Although some types of downtime may be 
integral to the production process and thus increase output, others 
may have zero marginal productivity. Improving production processes 
to reduce machine downtime or organizing work to motivate workers 
and reduce shirking will increase hours actively engaged in production 
and increase output without changing hours at work. This will result in 
an increase in measured productivity, which is inherently a part of 
what we want to capture in a broad measure of productivity change. 
Similarly, effects due to reallocation of labor from a firm that is less 
productive as a result of more worker shirking to a firm with less 
shirking should be picked up in an aggregate measure. 


7It might be argued that to some extent paid leave can result in 
higher output. This effect is unlikely to be significant at the levels of 
time worked in the U.S. today. For instance, a BLS report based on a 
large number of case studies of productivity in U.S. manufacturing 
plants during World War II examined the impact on output and work 
injuries of patterns of workdays and workweeks that were dramatically 
longer than those typically observed in the United States; see, Hours 
of Work and Output, Bulletin no. 917 (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1947). 
(There were not enough observed workweeks shorter than 40 hours to 
examine the impact of shorter days and weeks.) Although the study 
did conclude that of the patterns examined the 8-hour day, 5-day week 
seemed optimal, increases in daily hours or workdays did yield very 
substantial output increases for all but extreme workweeks. There is, 
however, some research that concludes that vacations may be good for 
a person’s health; for a summary, see Sue Shellenbarger, “Canceling a 
vacation could cost you dearly in the long run,” Work and Family 
column, Wall Street Journal, Apr. 11, 2001. 


® BLS publishes data from the cps on the labor force status of the 
civilian noninstitutional population, 16 years of age and older. The 
cps is collected each month from a probability sample of approximately 
60,000 occupied households. See the BLS Handbook of Methods. 


9 Employment counts for employees in agricultural services, forestry 
and fishing come from the BLS 202 program, based on administrative 
records from the unémployment insurance system. These counts are 


moved forward in the current period using limited information on em- 
ployment in agricultural services (part of sic 07). The number of em- 
ployees of government enterprises comes from the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. These are moved forward using information from the 
ces. Average weekly hours for employees of government enterprises are 
from the cps. 


'0 Off-the-clock hours affect output and ideally should be included 
for productivity measurement purposes. Such hours seem unlikely to 
occur for hourly paid workers. For salaried workers, the concept of 
hours paid or worked may not be clear in some instances. Different 
types of data will treat off-the-clock hours differently. 


'' Wesley Mellow and Hal Sider, “Accuracy of response in labor 
market surveys: Evidence and implications,” Journal of Labor 
Economics, 1983, vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 331-44. 


2 John Bound, Charles Brown, Greg J. Duncan, and Willard L. 
Rodgers, “Measurement Error in Cross-Sectional and Longitudinal 
Labor Market Surveys: Results from Two Validation Studies,” in J. 
Hartog, G. Ridder, and J. Teeuwes, eds., Panel Data and Labor Market 
Studies (Amsterdam, the Netherlands, Elsevier, 1990), pp. 1-19. 


' The study by John Bound and others focused on the bias due to 
measurement error when survey-based measures of earnings, hours, 
and hourly earnings are used in regression analyses. 


'* Note that sample sizes are small. See for instance, Daniel S. 
Hamermesh, “Shirking or Productive Schmoozing: Wages and the 
Allocation of Time at Work,” Jndustrial and Labor Relations Review, 
1990, vol. 43, no. 3, pp. 121S-133S. Hamermesh uses Michigan time 
use diary data for 1975 and 1981; and John P. Robinson, and Ann 
Bostrom, “The overestimated workweek? What time diary measures 
suggest,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1994, pp. 11 —23. Robinson 
and Bostrom use three separate studies for 1965, 1975, and 1985. 


'STt is unclear if Robinson and Bostrom excluded time on breaks, 
which should not be excluded for productivity measurement, from 
their estimates of time use survey hours worked. Robinson and 
Bostrom, “The overestimated workweek?” 1994. It is clear from the 
data reported in Hamermesh that the general conclusion that labor 
force survey estimates of hours worked are higher than time use 
estimates of hours worked holds even when breaks are not excluded 
from the latter measures. Hamermesh, “Shirking or Productive 
Schmoozing,” 1990. 


‘© He argues that Robinson and Bostrom’s result that those who 
work longer hours tend to overreport hours more may be a statistical 
artifact of regression to the mean. See Jerry A. Jacobs, “Measuring 
time at work: are self-reports accurate?” Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1998, pp. 42-53. Also see Robinson and Bostrom, “The 
overestimated workweek?” 1994. 


'’ Note this is for employees only, as data for the self-employed 
come from the cps. 


'8 Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. Stewart, 
“Divergent Trends in Alternative Wage Series,” in John Haltiwanger, 
Marilyn E. Manser, and Robert Topel, Labor Statistics Measurement 
Issues, National Bureau of Economic Research, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, vol. 60 (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1998, pp. 
293-324). 


'° This classification scheme is the same as that underlying the BLS 
Employer Cost Index (EcI) series for production and nonsupervisory 
workers. See Employee Cost Indexes, Bulletin 2532, appendix B. for 
service industries: CPS codes 003-037; for goods industries: cps codes 
003-389. 


20 cps codes 03-199, 243-263, 226, 229. 
*1 Abraham and others, 1998, p. 316. 


2 The Abraham and others 1998 study focused on the private sector 
less agriculture and private households. 
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23 Multiple jobholders are employed persons who, during the 
reference week, had either two or more jobs as a wage and salary 
worker, or were self-employed and also held a wage and salary job, 
or worked as an unpaid family worker and also held a wage and 
salary job. 

24 “Appendix A: Multiple Jobholder Adjustment,” is available upon 
request to Lucy Eldridge via e-mail Eldridge.Lucy@bls.gov or by 
telephone (202) 691-6598. 


25 The Abraham and others, 1998, study did not adjust for unpaid 
absences. 


2° Among those excluded from this category are persons in executive 
and managerial positions and persons engaged in activities such as 
accounting, sales, advertising, routine office work, professional and 
technical functions, and force-account construction. (Force-account 
construction is construction work performed by an establishment, 
primarily engaged in some business other than construction, for its 
own account and for use by its own employees.) 


27 Excluded from this category are executive and managerial 
personnel, professional and technical employees, and workers in 
routine office jobs. 


8 The full sample cps data, that is all four rotation groups, was used 
for alternatives A and B for all years and alternative C for 1982-2002. 
For 1979-81 only, the outgoing rotation group was used for alternative 
C because data on whether a respondent was paid by the hour was not 
in the full cps sample data. 


° cps codes 433-446, 456-469. We have decided not to include 
those with supervisory titles because the workers remaining in 
occupations 417-889 seem to be in professions where one envisions 
working supervisors who are involved in production. 


3° According to the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1987, 
Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget. 


31 We chose to assess employment shares rather than employment 
levels because CPS employment growth over the 1990s fell short of CES 
employment growth. The employment share quarterly data are not 
seasonally adjusted. 


* According to the |-digit industry data, alternative A most closely 
captures the trends in nonsupervisory workers employment shares over 
the 1979-2002 period in all industries except finance, insurance, and real 
estate. In those industries, alternative C trends are the closest to trends in 
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ces data, yet the levels are much lower than the CEs data. 


33 The opT average weekly hours for production/nonsupervisory 
workers is constructed by multiplying the hours worked/ hours paid 
ratio for production workers to the CEs average weekly hours paid 
production/ nonsupervisory workers. Thus, the new series represents a 
measure of hours worked to paid employment. (hours paid/employment 
paid) * (hours worked/ hours paid) = (hours worked/employment paid). 
Therefore, we construct the cps-adjusted series as hours worked/ 
employment paid. 


34 “A ppendix B: Analysis using alternative cps-adjustments,” presents 
the results using all three alternatives. Appendix B is available upon 
request to Lucy Eldridge via e-mail: Eldridge.Lucy@bls.gov or via 
telephone: (202) 691-6598. 


35 These studies provide data before 1978 on the regularly scheduled 
workweek of white-collar employees. See Employee Compensation in 
the Private Nonfarm Economy, 1977, Summary 80-5 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, April 1980). 


36 opT calculates the average weekly hours for nonproduction 
workers in durable and nondurable manufacturing by applying the 1977 
ratio of average weekly hours of office workers to non-office workers 
for durable and nondurable manufacturing employees to a 23-month 
centered moving average of the average weekly hours of production 
workers in durable and nondurable manufacturing. 


37 The 2001 and 2002 opt average weekly hours for nonproduction 
workers are based on a 23-month moving average through January 
2001 of the trends in average weekly hours for production workers. 
Therefore, the difference in the OPT series is not as close to zero as 
would be expected. 


38 We also looked at the average absolute quarterly fluctuations in 
productivity and obtained the same results. (1979: quarter I-1990: quarter 
IV opt: 2.39 percent, cPS-adjusted: 2.41 percent; 1990: quarter I-1995: 
quarter IV opt: 2.45 percent, Cps-adjusted: 2.42 percent; 1995: quarter I— 
2000: quarter IV opt: 2.45 percent, cps-adjusted: 2.44 percent; 2000: 
quarter I-2002: quarter IV opt 2.90 percent, CPs-adjusted 2.91 percent; 
1979: quarter I-2002: quarter IV opt: 2.56 percent, cps-adjusted: 2.56 
percent. The variance for both series over all time intervals prior to 2000 
is 0.04 percent; for the 2000-02 period, the variance for both series is 
0.09 percent. 


* See NBER’s Business Cycle Dating Committee Web site on the 
Internet at: www.nber.org/cycles. 
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Business Employment Dynamics __ 


Business employment dynamics: 
new data on gross job gains and losses 


The new BLs business employment dynamics data series 
captures establishment-level employment changes 

that are absent from other BLs series; the detail provided 
gives researchers insight into business openings, closings, 
expansions, and contractions across the stages 


of the business cycle 


ne of the most watched economic 

indicators in the United States is the 

monthly change in nonfarm payroll 
employment released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Changes in this indicator can affect stock 
market movements and interest rate decisions 
considerably. The monthly change in nonfarm 
payroll employment gives the net change in the 
number of jobs over a particular month—the overall 
change, given that some establishments have 
opened, some have expanded, some have con- 
tracted, and some have closed. This article presents 
new BLS data on quarterly gross job gains and 
losses, documents their magnitude, and examines 
the historical time series having to do with these 
statistics from 1992 to 2003. 

The new BLs measures of gross job gains and 
gross job losses afford a more thorough under- 
standing of the employment decisions of the 
millions of business establishments in the U.S. 
economy. Examining establishment-level employ- 
ment changes aids in analyzing both the large gross 
job flows that underlie the substantially smaller net 
employment changes and the establishment-level 
employment dynamics across various stages of the 
business cycle. 

The article begins with definitions of gross job 
gains and gross job losses. Following this intro- 
ductory section are a description of the source data 
used by the Bureau to generate estimates of quar- 
terly gross job gains and gross job losses and an 
explanation of the methodology employed for 
longitudinally linking establishment records. The 


heart of the article is the presentation of the new 
BLS business employment dynamics data series, 
together with an analysis of the levels and move- 
ments of gross job gains and gross job losses 
during the past 10 years. Special attention is given 
to technical issues such as the seasonal adjustment 
of gross job gains and gross job losses, how the 
business employment dynamics data compare with 
other BLs establishment-based employment series, 
and establishment openings and closings relative 
to births and deaths. The article concludes with a 
summary of ongoing work and planned future 
enhancements to the gross job gains and gross job 
loss statistics at the Bureau. 


Concepts and definitions 


The net result of the millions of business estab- 
lishments in the U.S. economy changing their 
specific employment levels is a change in aggregate 
employment from one quarter to the next. While 
this aggregate net change identifies the overall 
growth or decline of the labor market, it does not 
convey the underlying heterogeneity of the many 
establishments that open, expand, contract, and 
close every quarter. By contrast, statistics on gross 
job gains and gross job losses aggregate the estab- 
lishment-level employment changes in such a way 
that one can observe and assess the underlying 
dynamics.' 

The Bureau uses a number of definitions 
pertaining to gross job gains and gross job losses. 
Gross job gains are the sum of all employment 
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increases at either opening or expanding establishments. An 
opening establishment is an establishment that has positive 
employment in the current quarter and that either had zero 
employment or was not in the database the previous quarter. An 
expanding establishment is a continuous unit that increases its 
employment from a positive level in the previous quarter to a 
higher level in the current quarter. Gross job losses are the sum 
of all employment losses at either closing or contracting estab- 
lishments. A closing establishment is an establishment that had 
positive employment in the previous quarter and that either has 
zero employment or is not in the database in the current quarter. 
A contracting establishment is a continuous unit that decreases 
its employment from the previous quarter to a lower positive 
level in the current quarter. The familiar net change in employ- 
ment is the difference between the gross job gains and the gross 
job losses. 

Many establishments do not change their level of 
employment from one quarter to the next. For example, between 
the first and second quarters of 2003, 3.1 million U.S. es- 
tablishments with workers did not change their employment 
levels. Those establishments which keep their employment 
constant do not contribute to the count of either gross job 
gains or gross job losses. However, such establishments and 
their employment levels are included in the count of the total 
number of establishments and the aggregate level of 
employment. 

By dividing estimates of gross job gains and gross job 
losses by the average of the current and previous quarters’ 


employment, the Bureau expresses those estimates as rates. 


This approach provides a symmetric growth rate, so that one 
can add and subtract the rates just as one can the levels. For 
instance, the net growth rate is the difference of the gross 
job gain rate and the gross job loss rate. 

An example can help clarify the concepts of gross job gains 
and gross job losses. For the rest of this paragraph, the data 
discussed are not seasonally adjusted. In March 2003 there 
were 105,079,625 jobs, and in June 2003 there were 107,615,979 
jobs. Thus, employment increased by 2,536,354 jobs during the 
second quarter of 2003. This employment growth can be 
decomposed into expanding, opening, contracting, and closing 
establishments. Employment in expanding establishments grew 
by 7,229,797 jobs, employment in opening establishments by 
1,754,671 jobs. The level of gross job gains was 8,984,468 jobs 
during the second quarter of 2003, a rate of 8.5 percent. Employ- 
ment in contracting establishments declined by 5,093,167 jobs, 
and closing establishments accounted for the loss of 1,354,947 
jobs. The level of gross job losses was 6,448,114 jobs during the 
second quarter of 2003, a rate of 6.1 percent. The difference 
between the gross job gains and the gross job losses con- 
stituted the net employment increase of 2,536,354 jobs, arate 
of 2.4 percent. 

Both gross job gains and gross job losses are the sums of 
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net changes in employment at the establishment level and 
are referred to collectively as gross job flows. For example, if 
an establishment increases its employment from 100 workers 
to 120 workers, the 20 additional jobs are classified as gross 
job gains. This count of gross job gains does not measure 
the dynamics of workers into and out of jobs in the estab- 
lishment. For instance, the addition of 20 jobs during the 
quarter might have occurred either with the addition of 20 
new hires or by the net of 30 new hires and 10 separations. 
Counts of hires and separations, referred to as worker flows, 
are published monthly by the Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey (JOLTS) program at the Bureau. 


Longitudinal establishment microdata 


Source of data. The source of the data used for constructing 
the new BLS business employment dynamics data series is the 
Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages (QCEW), also 
known as the ES-202 program. A comprehensive and accurate 
source of information on employment and wages, the data 
gathered in the QCEW program provide a virtual census (98 
percent) of employees on nonfarm payrolls. In the second 
quarter of 2003, the QCEW statistics show an employment level 
of 129.2 million, in 8.2 million establishments in the U.S. economy. 
The QCEW data are derived from quarterly Unemployment 
Insurance (UI) administrative microdata. All employers subject 
to State ul laws are required to submit quarterly reports detailing 
their monthly employment and quarterly wages to the State 
Employment Security Agencies. After the microdata are edited 
and, if necessary, corrected by the State Labor Market Infor- 
mation staff, the States submit the data and other business 
identification information to the Bureau as part of the Federal- 
State cooperative QCEW program. 

Because the gross job gain and gross job loss statistics are 
defined from the establishment-level employment changes, it is 
important to mention the definitions of establishment and 
employment in the QCEW program. An establishment is an 
economic unit that produces goods or services, usually a 
physical location engaged in one or predominantly one type of 
economic activity. Thus, an establishment is different from a firm 
or acompany, which may consist of one or more establishments 
at several locations. The Bureau, in cooperation with the States, 
takes many steps to ensure that employers with multiple 
establishments in a given State report employment and wage 
data for specific establishments. Employment is defined as the 
number of workers covered by the UI program (and whose wages 
are therefore subject to employer UI taxes) who earned wages 
during the pay period that includes the 12th of the month. The 
quarterly UI microdata contain information on monthly em- 
ployment; the gross job gain and gross job loss statistics use 
employment in the third month of the quarter as the measure of 
an establishment’s quarterly employment. 


The gross job gain and gross job loss statistics published 
by the Bureau are derived from a subset of the establishments 
covered in the QCEWdatabase. Government establishments 
are excluded, as are both private households (NAICS 814110) 
and establishments with zero employment in two consecutive 
quarters. Establishments in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
also are excluded. 


The linkage methodology. Following establishments across 
time with administrative UI microdata is a complex and chal- 
lenging exercise. Creating the business employment dynamics 
data series requires a thorough understanding of how businesses 
operate and how they file their UI tax forms. The manner in which 
businesses report administrative changes and changes in 
ownership can result in establishments obtaining new UI 
identifiers even though no economic changes occurred. Failing 
to capture and link such noneconomic changes would result in 
an overstatement of establishment openings and closings and 
thus an overstatement of job turnover in the economy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bureau has developed a multistep process for 
linking business establishment data over time.’ The process 
consists of four steps: two distinct administrative matches, a 
probability-based weighted match, and an analyst intervention 
match. 

The BLS linkage process is based on the unique establishment 
identifier maintained by the States. The first step is to link 
establishments that maintain the same identifier across quarters. 
This step is followed by a match using predecessor and suc- 
cessor information that identifies distinct establishments as 
continuous across quarters in situations where the UI estab- 
lishment identifier changes as a result of a change in ownership 
or achange in the reporting configuration of a multiestablishment 
company. In most cases, businesses that buy another business 
must report their assumption of liability for paying the bought- 
out business’ UI taxes to the State. These reported linkages make 
up the vast majority of predecessor and successor linkages; 
others are identified by the State Labor Market Information staff. 
The third step in the Bis linkage process is a probability-based 
weighted match, using information such as the name, street 
address, and telephone number of the establishment to link a 
closing establishment in the previous quarter with an opening 
establishment in the current quarter when continuity appears to 
warrant such a linkage. The final step in the matching process is 
an analyst’s review and possible manual linkage of selected large 
unmatched records. 


Gross job gains and gross job losses 


Cross-sectional results. The seasonally adjusted time 
series of gross job gains and gross job losses are presented 
in table 1. During the second quarter of 2003, the economy 
lost a (seasonally adjusted) total of 180,000 jobs. This 


employment decline is the net result of two factors: the jobs 
gained by opening and expanding establishments and the 
jobs lost by closing and contracting establishments. Opening 
and expanding establishments gained 7.5 million jobs in the 
second quarter of 2003, while closing and contracting estab- 
lishments lost 7.7 million jobs. Each of these figures is sub- 
stantially larger than the net employment change statistic, 
which illustrates the sizable amount of job “churning” that 
occurs in the U.S. economy every quarter. 

Gross job gains result from expanding and opening es- 
tablishments. How large are these two components relative to 
each other? Table 1 shows that, in the second quarter of 2003, 
employment in expanding establishments grew by 6.0 million 
jobs and employment in opening establishments grew by 1.5 
million. These statistics indicate that expanding establishments 
account for 80 percent, and opening establishments for 20 
percent, of quarterly gross job gains. With regard to gross job 
losses, employment in contracting establishments declined by 
6.1 million jobs, employment in closing establishments by 1.6 
million jobs. Thus, contracting establishments accounted for 80 
percent, and closing establishments for 20 percent, of quarterly 
gross job losses. Expanding and contracting establishments 
accounted for most jobs gained and lost when measured 
quarterly. 

Measured in percentages rather than levels, the gross 
job gain rate in the U.S. private-sector economy was 7.0 
percent between March 2003 and June 2003, and the gross 
job loss rate for the quarter was 7.3 percent. (See table 2.) 
The interpretation of these statistics is that the jobs gained 
in opening and expanding establishments during the 
quarter made up 7.0 percent of the total number of jobs and 
the jobs lost from closing and contracting establishments 
during the quarter constituted 7.3 percent of the total number 
of jobs. The difference of -0.3 percent between the gross job 
gain rate and the gross job loss rate is the net employment 
growth rate, seasonally adjusted, between March 2003 and 
June 2003. 

An important component of the business employment 
dynamics data series is the establishment counts underlying the 
gross job gains and gross job losses. These counts are reported 
in table 3 on a seasonally adjusted basis, with rates given in table 
4, Looking at the second quarter of 2003 in each table reveals that 
there were about 1.5 million expanding establishments (22.6 
percent of all active establishments) and 1.5 million contracting 
establishments (22.9 percent) during the quarter. Approximately 
332,000 establishments (5.2 percent) opened during the quarter, 
and 337,000 establishments (5.3 percent) closed during the 
quarter. The difference of the number of opening establishments 
and the number of closing establishments (—5,000) is the net 
change in the number of active establishments during the quarter.’ 

The statistics from tables 1 and 3 indicate that the average 
expanding establishment added 4.1 jobs during the quarter 
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Private-sector gross job gains and job losses, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, September 1992 


to June 2003 
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Private-sector gross job gains and job losses, as a percentage of employment,' seasonally adjusted 
quarterly data, September 1992 to June 2003 
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'The rates measure gross job jains and gross job losses as a percentage 
of the average of the previous and current employment figures. 


gross job losses. 


2 Net change is the difference between total gross job gains and total 
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Private-sector establishments, by direction of employment change, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 
September 1992 to June 2003 


[In thousands] 
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Private-sector establishments, by direction of employment change, as a percentage of total establishments,’ 
seasonally adjusted quarterly data, September 1992 to June 2003 


(In percent] 
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(5.988 million jobs divided by 1.451 million establishments) 
and the average contracting establishment lost 4.2 jobs during 
the quarter (6.140 million jobs divided by 1.465 million 
establishments). A similar calculation shows that the average 
opening establishment starts with 4.6 employees in its first 
quarter of positive employment and the average closing 
establishment is responsible for the loss of 4.6 employees in 
the final quarter in which it still has employees. 

These business employment dynamics data add to the 
labor market statistics currently available from the Bureau. 
The traditional measure of net employment change produced 
by the Bureau indicates that employment fell by 180,000 jobs 
(seasonally adjusted) during the second quarter of 2003. The 
gross job gains and gross job loss statistics signal that this 
net employment loss is the result of 6.0 million jobs added at 
1.5 million expanding establishments, 1.5 million jobs added 
at 332,000 opening establishments, 6.1 million jobs lost at 1.5 
million contracting establishments, and 1.6 million jobs lost at 
337,000 closing establishments. These large gross job flows 
underlie the substantially smaller net employment change 
statistic and were calculated from the same administrative UI 
microdata, without any additional data collection efforts or 
any additional burden on respondents. 

The business employment dynamics statistics also expand 
our understanding of the U.S. economy. Primarily, the gross 
job flow and establishment flow statistics reveal the tre- 
mendous amount of churning underlying the net growth rates. 
Each quarter in the U.S. economy, millions of establishments 
remaining in operation are adding or subtracting from their 
workforces, creating a turnover of millions of jobs. At the 
same time, hundreds of thousands of establishments open 
and close, causing the simultaneous gain and loss of millions 
of jobs. These business employment dynamics statistics 
demonstrate that a sizable number of jobs and establishments 
appear and disappear in the short time frame of 3 months. 


Time-series results. The business employment dynamics data 
for any given quarter highlight the large amount of churning that 
underlies net employment growth. One of the principal uses of 
these data is to gain an understanding of this continuous 
churning over the course of the business cycle, which, to a large 
degree, is defined by the growth (or shrinkage) of employment. 
The new BLS gross job gain and gross job loss statistics will 
enable researchers to analyze the extent to which economic 
recessions and expansions are characterized by changes in 
business expansions and openings, by changes in business 
contractions and closings, or by a combination of the two. 
Chart 1 shows the quarterly net employment growth rate from 
the new BLS business employment dynamics data series. The 
recent recession, which was dated by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research (NBER) as occurring between March 2001 
and November 2001, is clearly evident. Prior to the recession, 
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between the third quarter of 1992 and the first quarter of 2000, net 
employment growth had been positive every quarter, averaging 
0.7 percent per quarter. But then, during the recession, net 
employment growth was negative in all quarters of 2001, with 
a low of —1.1 percent in the third quarter. 

The seasonally adjusted gross job gain and gross job loss 
rates are plotted in chart 2. As explained earlier, the difference 
between the gross job gain rate and the gross job loss rate is 
the familiar net employment growth rate depicted in chart 1. 
When gross job gains are above gross job losses, there are 
net employment gains; when gross job losses exceed gross 
job gains, there are net employment losses. 

The most recent business cycle is evident in chart 2. Be- 
tween the third quarter of 1992 and the first quarter of 2000, 
the gross job gain rate was relatively constant, averaging 8.2 
percent per quarter, and the gross job loss rate also was 
relatively constant, averaging 7.5 percent per quarter. The 
gross job gain rate started to decline in 2000 and dropped 
substantially in 2001 (to 7.2 percent in the third quarter of the 
latter year). The gross job loss rate increased considerably in 
2001, rising to a high of 8.3 percent in the third quarter. Thus, 
the declining net employment growth rate during the first three 
quarters of 2001 is characterized by both a falling gross job 
gain rate and a rising gross job loss rate. 

With the official ending of the NBER-dated recession in late 
2001, the gross job loss rate decreased considerably and, by 
early to mid-2002, returned to a rate comparable to its pre- 
recession rates. The same cannot be said for the gross job 
gain rate following the recession: in calendar year 2002, the 
gross job gain rates remained in the range from 7.2 percent to 
7.5 percent, substantially lower than the measure’s pre- 
recession rates. 

The time series of gross job gain rates at expanding and 
opening establishments, and gross job loss rates at contracting 
and closing establishments, are presented in chart 3. Immediately 
obvious is the previously stated observation that, for any given 
quarter, expanding and contracting establishments account for 
most jobs gained and most jobs lost, respectively, measured on 
a quarterly frequency. This is seen in the fact that the job gain 
rate for expanding establishments and the job loss rate for 
contracting establishments are in the neighborhood of roughly 6 
percent, whereas the job gain rate for opening establishments 
and the job loss rate for closing establishments are almost always 
below 2 percent. 

The business cycle is most evident in the expanding and 
contracting establishments. (See chart 3.) The difference 
between the gross job gain rate due to expansions and the gross 
job loss rate due to contractions mirrors the overall difference 
between the gross job gain rate and the gross job loss rate. The 
difference between the gross job gain rate due to openings and 
the gross job loss rate due to closings does exhibit some business 
cycle properties, but this difference is quite small relative to the 
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difference between the corresponding rates for expansions and 
contractions. The time series of net employment growth rates 
from the net of expanding and contracting establishments, as 
well as that from the net of opening and closing establishments, 
is presented in chart 4. 


Discussion of technical issues 


Seasonal adjustment. Non-seasonally adjusted gross job gain 
and gross job loss statistics are presented in table 5. These data 
show large seasonal patterns. The net employment change in 
the first quarter of the year is consistently negative, with declines 
of more than 2 million jobs in each of the first quarters of recent 
years. This first-quarter decline is then consistently followed by 
a large increase in employment in the second quarter of the year. 
The first-quarter decline is driven by gross job losses, the second 
quarter increase by gross job gains. This seasonal pattern is not 
surprising, given factors such as the weather, temporary hiring 
for major holidays, and the opening and closing of schools. 
The seasonal patterns in quarterly net employment growth 
and in the underlying gross job gain and gross job loss statistics 
follow a more or less regular pattern each year; thus, their 
influence can be eliminated with standard seasonal adjustment 
techniques. However, although seasonal adjustment makes 
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long-term trends and cyclical developments much easier to 
recognize, seasonally adjusting the business employment 
dynamics data series introduces complications into the basic 
definition of the net change in employment as the difference 
between gross job gains and gross job losses. 

In approaching the issue of seasonally adjusting the business 
employment dynamics data, the Bureau follows the accepted 
statistical methodology of seasonally adjusting the component 
series and building up from the underlying publication levels. 
The time series of jobs gained or lost from opening, expanding, 
closing, and contracting establishments are independently 
seasonally adjusted, and the seasonally adjusted net employment 
change is then computed as the difference between gross jobs 
gained (seasonally adjusted) and gross jobs lost (seasonally 
adjusted). The resulting seasonally adjusted time series of net 
employment change, which is derived by summing the four 
component series, will differ from the net employment change 
estimated from seasonally adjusting the employment levels and 
taking first differences. As a result, in presenting the business 
employment dynamics data series, the Bureau has chosen not to 
present employment levels in the seasonally adjusted tables. 


Comparisons with other BLS data series. The net employment 
change from the business employment dynamics data series will 
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not match the net employment change from the BLS monthly 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. With a sample 
size of more than 400,000 business establishments per month 
covering about one-third of total nonfarm employment, the 
CES survey provides detailed and timely industry data on 
employment, hours, and earnings of workers on nonfarm 
payrolls. The employment estimates from the CES survey are 
usually the first major economic indicators to be released each 
month and are widely used by policymakers and the business 
community. 

There are three key reasons that the business employment 
dynamics data series will not match the CES estimates. First, the 
CES estimates are based on monthly surveys from a sample of 
establishments and are available within 2 to 3 weeks of the 
reference period, whereas the gross job gain and gross job loss 
statistics are based on a quarterly census of administrative 
records and are published 8 months after the end of the reference 
period. Second, the CES survey has a coverage different from 
that of the business employment dynamics series—excluding 
the agriculture sector, but including establishments not covered 
by the UI program, such as railroads and religious organizations. 
Third, as described in the previous section, computing a 
seasonally adjusted net employment change from seasonally 
adjusted component series (openings, expansions, contractions, 
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and closings) is different from estimating the net employment 
change from a seasonally adjusted total employment series. 

It is wise to be cautious in attempting to compare net 
employment change statistics from the CES survey with those 
from the business employment dynamics data series. The 
intended use of the latter is to show the large gross job flows 
that underlie the net change in aggregate employment levels. 
Data users who want timely information or who want to track 
net changes in aggregate employment levels over time without 
regard to the underlying gross job gains and gross job loss 
statistics should refer to the CES data. 

Still, although the net employment change statistic from the 
CES survey and that from the business employment dynamics 
data series may differ in any specific quarter, the time-series 
behavior of the seasonally adjusted net employment change from 
the two series is quite similar. (See chart 5.*) This similarity should 
not be surprising, because the CES survey benchmarks to the 
QCEW. During the 1990s, the net employment change from the 
two data series show the same pattern, albeit with differences in 
any given quarter. Both data series exhibit a substantial decline 
in net employment growth during 2001, with continued negative 
net employment growth through calendar year 2002. The two 
most prominent deviations of the two data series from each other, 
as seen in chart 5, are the timing of the trough for net employment 
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Table 5. Private-sector gross job gains and job losses, non-seasonally adjusted quarterly data, September 1992 | 
to June 2003 
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Employment Gross job gains Gross job losses 
Year aay o a 
and Previous Current Net Expanding Opening Contracting Closing 
quarter quarter quarter change Total establishments | establishments Total establishments | establishments 
1992: 
lil eazecceees 90,030,906 | 90,062,201 31,295 6,694,437 5,185,801 1,508,636 6,663,142 5.250,102 1,409,970 
INieeiectees 90,062,201 | 90,202,907 140,706 7,016,541 5,546,759 1,469,782 6,875,835 5,572,915 1,302,920 
1993: 
Wesedeneess 90,202,907 | 88,530,171 | -1,672,736 6,817,100 4,706,266 2,110,834 8,489,836 6,319,158 2,170,678 
Wdsesoneezcs 88,530,171 | 91,795,987 3,265,816 8,712,639 6,929,245 1,783,394 5,446,823 4,234,364 1,212,459 
(Ul geese 91,795,987 | 92,207,606 411,619 6,831,071 5,407,537 1,423,534 6,419,452 5,222,709 1,196,743 
MV Apeeeececnee 92,207,606 | 92,787,273 579,667 7,345,315 5,920,848 1,424,467 6,765,648 5,483,227 1,282,421 
1994: 
Ie eezese 92,787,273 | 91,214,492 | -1,572,781 6,762,591 5,027,475 1,735,116 8,335,372 6,423,172 1,912,200 | 
leereracvane 91,214,492 | 94,820,452 3,605,960 9,243 823 7,237,053 2,006,770 5,637,863 4,354,033 1,283,830 | 
HW Migeesccune 94,820,452 | 95,484,367 663,915 7,236,252 5,726,384 1,509,868 6,572,337 5,401,123 1,171,214 
[Necresseneces 95,484,367 | 95,961,088 476,721 TOoWtOG 6,096,852 1,454,335 7,074,466 5,705,136 1,369,330 
1995: 
Weck ee ce 95,961,088 | 94,560,606 | —1,400,482 7,132,762 5,326,685 1,806,077 8,533,244 6,718,309 1,814,935 
(lees elses 94,560,606 | 97,623,447 3,062,841 9,135,720 7,182,433 1,953,287 6,072,879 4,806,987 1,265,892 
WU Neeevaeeceee 97,623,447 | 97,918,679 295,232 7,238,062 5,786,393 1,451,669 6,942,830 5,581,227 1,361,603 
Mice cnosene 97,918,679 | 98,409,573 490,894 7,912,085 6,370,566 1,541,519 7,421,191 5,990,164 1,431,027 
1996: 
ll eeteseoe 98,409,573 | 96,530,970 | -1,878,603 7,296,438 5,429,595 1,866,843 9,175,041 7,172,656 2,002,385 
Wheekesteece 96,530,970 | 99,905,399 3,374,429 9,574,969 7,519,880 2,055,089 6,200,540 4,861,123 1,339,417 
TI seeseees yey 99,905,399 |100,039,834 134,435 7,433,502 5,822,305 1,611,197 7,299,067 5,900,582 1,398,485 
INiSenenuctee se 100,039,834 |100,848,104 808,270 8,180,473 6,507 ,956 1,672,517 7,372,203 5,951,339 1,420,864 
1997: 
Iyer haressue 100,848,104 | 99,400,380 | -1,447,724 7,650,275 5,630,317 2,019,958 9,097,999 6,985,729 2,112,270 
errr peers. 99,400,380 |102,741,932 3,341,552 9,576,754 7,564,511 2,012,243 6,235,202 4,875,449 1,359,753 
Niles. 102,741,932 |103,087,995 346,063 7,808,898 6,148,921 1,659,977 7,462,835 5,885,241 1,577,594 
IM concen does 103,087,995 |103,814,819 726,824 8,620,430 6,829,860 1,790,570 7,893,606 6,117,694 sla emerchi 
1998: 
[eexadwcseed 103,814,819 |102,201,556 | —1,613,263 8,203,574 5,819,061 2,384,513 9,816,837 7,247,199 2,569,638 
(sere Sue 102,201,556 |105,745,572 3,544,016 | 10,266,444 7,823,083 2,443,361 6,722,428 5,128,625 1,593,803 
He eacceegs 105,745,572 |105,895,205 149,633 7,741,331 6,045,188 1,696,143 7,591,698 6,049 428 1,542,270 
Wi aaraneee 105,895,205 |106,669,216 774,011 8,473,855 6,872,921 1,600,934 7,699,844 6,108,728 1,591,116 
1999: 
lisedetetvacs 106,669,216 |104,637,156 | —2,032,060 8,186,652 5,881,407 2,305,245 10,218,712 7,621,358 2,597,354 
Wigeeceesdae 104,637,156 |108,121,039 3,483,883 | 10,361,230 8,075,511 2,285,719 6,877,347 5,311,276 1,566,071 
Wlesdetsnconey 108,121,039 |108,182,154 61,115 8,022,495 6,316,593 1,705,902 7,961,380 6,277,917 1,683,463 
1M set vaso ses 108,182,154 |109,278,661 1,096,507 9,031,448 7,207,652 1,823,796 7,934,941 6,298,406 1,636,535 
2000: 
Vaxaetteacts 109,278,661 |107,672,227 | -—1,606,434 8,208,752 6,097,257 2,111,495 9,815,186 7,531,814 2,283,372 
Il Jeewarniaes 107,672,227 |111,115,514 3,443,287 | 10,306,902 8,269,019 2,037,883 6,863,615 5,384,637 1,478,978 
WWivesenseees 111,115,514 |110,783,450 —332,064 7,916,328 6,284,783 1,631,545 8,248,392 6,582,852 1,665,540 
WV. sepateess 110,783,450 |111,182,910 399,460 8,627,728 6,985,872 1,641,856 8,228,268 6,622,454 1,605,814 
2001: 
Re teehee 111,182,910 |108,561,077 | -—2,621,833 7,880,090 5,924,318 1,955,772 10,501,923 8,018,068 2,483,855 
eereeerece 108,561,077 |110,734,261 2,173,184 9,735,188 7,671,463 2,063,725 7,562,004 5,936,261 1,625,743 
Ul Iipenveeness 110,734,261 |109,000,401 | -—1,733,860 7,040,777 5,519,373 1,521,404 8,774,637 7,023,453 1,751,184 
Iden ciate 109,000,401 |108,173,134 —827 ,267 7,795,254 6,147,166 1,648,088 8,622,521 7,025,677 1,596,844 
2002: 
[aettecasces 108,173,134 |105,810,039 | —2,363,095 7,506,355 5,512,394 1,993,961 9,869,450 7,560,400 2,309,050 
I Wnweragescts 105,810,039 |108,514,155 2,704,116 9,511,664 7,462,523 2,049,141 6,807,548 5,316,536 1,491,012 
Wee Aweeeeee 108,514,155 |107,896,027 -618,128 7,058,609 5,604,565 1,454,044 7,676,737 6,222,723 1,454,014 
Wit eeceee: 107,896,027 |107,747,941 —148,086 7,628,881 6,151,289 1,477,592 7,776,967 6,318,024 1,458,943 
2003: ‘ 
perc cc 107,747,941 |105,079,625 | -2,668,316 6,868,671 5,187,329 1,681,342 9,536,987 7,483,095 2,053,892 
llhaeetaccs 105,079,625 |107,615,979 2,536,354 8,984,468 7,229,797 1,754,671 6,448,114 5,093,167 1,354,947 
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growth during the 2001 recession (the third quarter of 2001 for 
the business employment dynamics data, compared with the 
fourth quarter of 2001 for the CES survey) and the pattern of net 
employment growth following the trough of the recession. With 
regard to this second observation, it is interesting to note 
that, despite the different quarterly patterns evident in the 
chart, the cumulative net employment growth is similar in the 
two data series: the cumulative net employment growth from 
the first quarter of 2002 through the second quarter of 2003 in 
the business employment dynamics data was —1,014,000, 
whereas the cumulative net employment growth in the CES 
survey during the same period was —1,020,000. 


Openings and closings compared with births and deaths. The 
new business employment dynamics data series produced by 
the Bureau classifies establishments as expanding, contracting, 
opening, or closing (or not changing their employment level). 
The definitions of establishment openings and closings differ 
from definitions of establishment births and deaths. It is not 
possible to define business deaths on a contemporaneous basis. 
Businesses in the UI system are allowed to, and often do, report 
zero employment for several quarters after they have effectively 
closed. This undoubtedly occurs when a business owner 
temporarily shuts down, but anticipates starting up the business 
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again when economic conditions improve. By reporting zero 
employment and wages on the quarterly contributions form, the 
business owner can keep his or her UI account active. Reporting 
zero employment results in many observed business closings, 
but which of these closings will start up again and which will die 
is not observed for several more quarters. 

Although business deaths cannot be defined contempo- 
raneously, we can define both births and deaths in the historical 
data. (This research is ongoing at the Bureau.) A business birth 
is defined as an opening establishment that did not have any 
positive employment during the previous four quarters (thus 
differentiating seasonal openings from business births). Hence, 
births are a subset of openings. Likewise, a business death is 
defined as a closing establishment that does not have positive 
employment during the subsequent four quarters. Deaths, then, 
are a subset of closings. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS DISCUSSED THE CREATION of a new quarterly 
data set on business employment dynamics by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The new data quantify the sizable number of 
jobs that appear and disappear in the U.S. economy each quarter. 
The data also show that the 2001 recession is characterized by a 
decline in gross job gains accompanied by an increase in gross 
job losses, and the several quarters following the end of the 
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recession are characterized by a gross job loss rate that returned 
to prerecession levels and a gross job gain rate that did not 
return to prerecession levels. 

These new gross job gain and gross job loss statistics will 
help economists, policymakers, and business leaders better 
understand the labor market and the U.S. economy. The data 
described represent just the start of a number of new data 
series flowing from the Business Employment Dynamics 
program.° In addition to publishing the national-level data 
described herein, the Bureau is preparing further data series 
at more detailed levels. Plans are in the works to release gross 


Notes 


job gain and gross job loss statistics for industries and geo- 
graphical regions, although confidentiality restrictions will 
determine just how much detail will be published. The Bureau 
also is working on gross job gain and gross job loss data by 
size class, which will allow the commonly asked question “Who 
creates the most jobs?” to be answered. The statistics presented 
in this article are all at the establishment level; the Bureau is 
working on gross job gain and gross job loss statistics at the firm 
level as well. Finally, BLS researchers are working on annual gross 
job gain and gross job loss statistics, and related issues such as 
business survival rates. L] 


' For more details regarding the BLS gross job gain and gross job loss 
data and the underlying motivation for creating such data, see Timothy 
Pivetz, Michael Searson, and James Spletzer, “Measuring job and 
establishment flows with Bis longitudinal microdata,” Monthly Labor 
Review, April 2001, pp. 13-20. 


? For more details of the BLS linkage methodology, see Kenneth 
Robertson, Larry Huff, Gordon Mikkelson, Timothy Pivetz, and Alice 
Winkler, “Improvements in Record Linkage Processes for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Business Establishment List,” in Proceedings for 
the 1997 Record Linkage Workshop and Exposition (Washington, DC, 
National Academies Press, 1999), pp. 212-21. 


3 Two technicai notes warrant mention. First, as stated earlier, the 
3.1 million establishments with positive employment that do not 
change their employment across quarters are not counted as expanding, 
opening, contracting, or closing establishments in table 3. However, 
they are included in the count of all establishments used as the 
denominator to calculate the rates in table 4. Second, the definition of 
“active establishment” excludes the roughly 1 million establishments 
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with zero employment in both quarters. Businesses in the uI system 
are allowed to report zero employment on their quarterly tax forms. A 
common example of a business that would report two consecutive quarters 
of zero employment is a seasonal business that is open only during 
several months of the year. Such a business would be counted as an 
opening establishment in the quarter that it moves from zero to positive 
employment and a closing establishment in the quarter that it moves 
from positive to zero employment. An establishment that reports zero 
employment in both the current and previous quarters is not counted as 
an active establishment. The preceding definitions, along with several 
exclusions for scope (such as government and private households), explain 
why the business employment dynamics data series reports roughly 6.4 
million active establishments per quarter, whereas the QCEW program 
reports more than 8 million establishments per quarter. 


* The ces data used in chart 5 are the seasonally adjusted total pri- 
vate series. 


° For more information, visit the Business Employment Dynamics 
website at www.bls.gov/bdm. 


Précis 


The “brain drain” 


In an article in The Living Cities Census 
Series (Brookings Institution Press, 
January 2004), author Paul Gottlieb ana- 
lyzes the location and migration patterns 
of younger and older workers—espe- 
cially those with college degrees—in the 
Nation’s most populous metropolitan 
areas. Gottlieb’s article, “Labor Supply 
Pressures and the “Brain Drain’: Signs 
from Census 2000,” urges State and lo- 
cal economic development policymakers 
to consider “shifting their emphasis 
from increasing the quantity of certain 
types of workers, toward embracing hu- 
man capital development as a longer- 
term goal.” 

During the recent tech-driven eco- 
nomic boom, Midwestern cities such as 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Des Moines 
experienced an exodus of workers. At 
the same time, these cities had a large 
number of workers in the 55-to-64-year- 
old age bracket, which causes a major 
dilemma for policymakers: the available 
quantity of labor will further decline 
when these older workers retire. The 
Great Lakes region, for example, will 
soon face a dilemma once its skilled ma- 
chinists retire “en masse.” 

Two major economic consequences 
could result from these demographic 
shifts. First, wages will rise in areas 
where people do not want to live or 
work. If higher wages do not bring back 
workers to these areas, then a “vicious 
spiral” could follow, Gottlieb explains. 
Goods produced locally would price out 
of global markets, and businesses would 
move to areas where more skilled work- 
ers live. Second, and more seriously, a 
lack of specialized human capital in these 
metropolitan areas would hinder eco- 
nomic growth and competitiveness. 

To combat these consequences, 
many States and metropolitan areas 


have implemented “brain drain” preven- 
tion programs to retain young college- 
educated workers—who are more entre- 
preneurial and take more risks than older 
workers. These programs include (1) 
internships designed to familiarize 
promising students with local compa- 
nies or fields; (2) loans that are forgiven 
if a student settles in the home State; 
and (3) scholarship or tuition policies 
that attract local high school students 
to local universities, following the em- 
pirical observation that those who go 
to college in State are more likely to take 
their first job there. 

Using data from the 1990 and 2000 
decennial censuses, Gottlieb explores 
the threats to the labor supply created 
by retirements and youth migration. The 
analysis primarily focused on the cohort 
aged 25 to 34 in 2000. However, older 
workers in skilled occupations were also 
analyzed. 

The author’s conclusions include the 
following: 


e The proportion of workers 
who are young and educated 
is highest in the Northeast re- 
gion, followed by the Midwest, 
the South, and the West. 


e Young and educated 
workers represent a larger part 
of the workforce in metropoli- 
tan areas with high popula- 
tions, strong arts scenes, sig- 
nificant international immigra- 
tion, and large numbers of 
high-tech jobs. 


e Metro areas that captured 
the largest number of new 25- 
to-34-year-old residents be- 
tween 1990 and 2000 are lo- 
cated almost exclusively in the 
South and West. 


e Compared to older work- 
ers (aged 35 to 64), young 
workers migrated more often to 
high-amenity, high-human- 
capital metropolitan areas dur- 
ing the 1990s. 


e Metropolitan areas in the 
Northeast have the highest 
proportions of workers be- 
tween the ages of 55 and 64. 


Gottlieb asks, “How can economic devel- 
opment professionals approach issues of 
both labor supply and demand to create 
economic growth or stem decline?” Poli- 
cies in labor supply and demand target 
individuals and firms, respectively. A 
chamber of commerce, for example, could 
help create a community-college program 
whereby retired manufacturing specialists 
become teachers, mentors, and recruiters 
of young apprentices to continue their 
trades. For firms, tax breaks and research 
tax credits could increase their sales or 
profits—and thus, eventually increasing 
the demand for labor. 

At the national level, these programs 
may not be enough of an incentive; there 
may not be enough young workers to 
go around. National proposals, instead, 
focus on keeping older workers in their 
jobs longer by offering flexibility in work 
hours and working conditions. “The 
concern,” Gottlieb writes, “is that cur- 
rent legal requirements and institutional 
practices give older workers an all-or- 
nothing choice about retirement, rather 
than a range of options that would suit 
their preferences about the mix of work 
and leisure.” 

Despite the misgivings of labor-sup- 
ply and labor-demand policies, one thing 
stands clear. The debate of these policies 
will surely continue, considering the com- 
ing retirement of the “baby boomers” 
combined with the human capital require- 
ments of economic growth. O 
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Reciprocal empowerment 


Women, Power, and Ethnicity: Wor- 
king Toward Reciprocal Empow- 
erment. By Patricia S. E. Darlington 
and Becky Michele Mulvaney. 
Binghamton, NY, The Haworth 
Press, Inc., 2003, 241 pp., $24.95/ 
paperback. 


“You don’t have to act like a man to be 
powerful,” assert Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity authors Patricia S. E. Darlington 
and Becky Michele Mulvaney. Women, 
Power, and Ethnicity: Working Toward 
Reciprocal Empowerment offers a jour- 
ney into the authors’ original research 
on gender-based power. In what the au- 
thors coin “reciprocal empowerment,” 
women are better able to compete with 
the traditional power models of control, 
authority, and influence through a sepa- 
rate model of power that begins with 
personal authority and self-respect. 

In contrast to the traditional power 
that is fostered by competition and domi- 
nation, reciprocal empowerment is power 
epitomized by inner strength. This power 
is attainable to those with strong self- 
worth as opposed to traditional power 
that is generally associated with physi- 
cal strength followed by sway and 
wealth. The authors proffer that recipro- 
cal empowerment begins with the knowl- 
edge, self-determination, and confidence 
of the holder. According to this theory, 
reciprocal empowerment then gradually 
broadens its sphere of influence, radiat- 
ing out in a spiral and encompassing 
consensus, collectivity, and companion- 
ship. Reciprocal empowerment moves 
fluidly from private to public and from 
individual to group. 

While reciprocal empowerment is not 
restricted to women, the book sets out 
to discover whether the concept of re- 
ciprocal empowerment is one widely 
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practiced or preferred by women of dif- 
ferent races. To test their theories about 
women and their perception of power, 
the authors surveyed 136 women by eth- 
nographic category. The seven catego- 
ries researched were African-American, 
Asian-American, Caribbean-American, 
European-American, Latin-American, 
Middle Eastern-American and Native 
American. The majority of this book is 
dedicated to interviewing subjects and 
making quantitative comparisons about 
the perception of what power is and how 
power is and should be used. 

In the end, based on their interviews, 
the authors express concern with the 
lack of language with regard to recipro- 
cal empowerment. They further con- 
clude that it is not the absence of recip- 
rocal empowerment, but rather general 
semantics. As a result, the definition of 
reciprocal power is revised to include 
several common factors stated by 
women across broad categories. 
Darlington and Mulvaney write, “Recip- 
rocal empowerment is a discursive and 
behavioral style of interaction grounded 
in respectful reciprocity initiated by 
people who interact on an equal footing 
and have a sense of personal author- 
ity.” With the words “equality” and “re- 
spect” added to the definition, the au- 
thors improve upon an already struc- 
tured paradigm. The discovery of the 
need for acommon reciprocal empower- 
ment language leads the authors into 
rhetoric espousing the education of 
women with regard to understanding 
how power relations work. 

Darlington and Mulvaney should be 
applauded for their original insight. The 
evolution of an alternate model of power 
is in itself reason for kudos. However, 
with respect to its stated goal, the book 
failed to prove that reciprocal empow- 
erment is one widely practiced or pre- 
ferred by women of different races. 


Only through revision of the model were 
the authors able to state that reciprocal 
empowerment is indeed practiced. In 
addition, the argument that it is preferred 
was not addressed to any great extent. 
The authors fully illustrated women’s 
perception of men as the holders of tra- 
ditional power. However, they did not 
fully state the question of whether tra- 
ditional power would have been pre- 
ferred were it equally available to 
women. The authors sell the book by 
stating that “You don’t have to act like 
a man to be powerful.” The exclusion 
of men from the study makes it impos- 
sible to determine if men truly prefer the 
traditional model, or whether women 
simply perceive it that way. With re- 
gard to ethnicity, the small sample size 
of 136 combined with the wide diversity 
within categories detracted from the 
overall picture. In their own words, the 
authors lamented the need to combine 
the somewhat dissimilar Cuban-Ameri- 
can and Puerto Rican-American catego- 
ries under the Latin American category. 
They expressed the same regret with 
having to focus on only Japanese- 
American and Chinese-American under 
the Asian umbrella. While connection 
to both women and ethnicity was not 
made convincingly, one might look at 
Darlington and Mulvaney’s book as a 
primer on a brave new world of power in 
the less savage information age. The 
synergies discussed with regard to peer 
relationships would serve well in the 
workplace as well as home. To be sure, 
their arguments about the new power 
model are most convincing at a more 
universal level than perhaps they them- 
selves envisioned. 


—Charlotte Yee 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
San Francisco region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (AIl other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 44, and 48 Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were 
revised in the February 2004 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 
16-17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 50 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/lpc/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bul- 
letin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definiti roe : 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-25) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are 
obtained from the Current Population Sur- 
vey, a program of personal interviews con- 
ducted monthly by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
sample consists of about 60,000 households 
selected to represent the U.S. population 16 
years of age and older. Households are inter- 
viewed on a rotating basis, so that three- 
fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 
consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes intro- 
duced in January 2003, see “Revisions to 
the Current Population Survey Effective in 
January 2003” in the February 2003 issue 
of Employment and Earnings (available on 
the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at 


http:www.bls.gow/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of x-12 
ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the labor 
force data and the effects that it had on the 
data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
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Current Labor Statistics 


holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm em- 
ployment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 

Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”), The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 


ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 
sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a-conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data 
are revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision of 
all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with each 
new release of data. Concurrent seasonal 
adjustment incorporates all available data, 
including first preliminary estimates for the 
most current month, in the adjustment pro- 
cess. For additional information on all of the 
changes introduced in June 2003, see the the 
June 2003 issue-of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
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timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 
Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 


terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (ur) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad 
economic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each u!- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 


such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different NAICS industries. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the pre- 
dominant reporting unit or statistical entity 
for reporting employment and wages data. 
Most employers, including State and local 
governments who operate more than one es- 
tablishment in a State, file a Multiple 
Worksite Report each quarter, in addition to 
their quarterly ur report. The Multiple 
Worksite Report is used to collect separate 
employment and wage data for each of the 
employer’s establishments, which are not 
detailed on the ul report. Some very small 
multi-establishment employers do not file a 
Multiple Worksite Report. When the total 
employment in an employer’s secondary es- 
tablishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gen- 
erally will file a consolidated report for all 
establishments. Also, some employers either 
cannot or will not report at the establish- 
ment level and thus aggregate establishments 
into one consolidated unit, or possibly sev- 
eral units, though not at the establishment 
level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 


ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, 
tips and other gratuities, and, in some States, 
employer contributions to certain deferred 
compensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OAsD1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retirement 
deductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. An- 
nual pay data only approximate annual earn- 
ings because an individual may not be em- 
ployed by the same employer all year or 
may work for more than one employer at a 
time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, 
industries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
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levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Av- 
erage wage data also may be influenced by 
work stoppages, labor turnover rates, retro- 
active payments, seasonal factors, bonus 
payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Coy- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sIc-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership 
classification of all establishments on a 3- 
year cycle. Changes in establishment classi- 
fication codes resulting from the verification 
process are introduced with the data re- 
ported for the first quarter of the year. 


Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first quar- 
ter. For these reasons, some data, especially 
at more detailed geographic levels, may not 
be strictly comparable with earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some jurisdic- 
tions and, in Alaska, those areas designated 
by the Census Bureau where counties have 
not been created. County data also are pre- 
sented for the New England States for com- 
parative purposes, even though townships 
are the more common designation used in 
New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Census 
Bureau population estimate. A complete list 
of metropolitan area definitions is available 
from the National Technical Information 
Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 Port 
Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) 
because county-level data are the most 
detailed available from the Quarterly Census 
of Employment and Wages. The NECMA is a 
county-based alternative to the city- and 
town-based metropolitan areas in New 
England. The NECMA for a Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (MSA) include: (1) the county 
containing the first-named city in that MSA 
title (this county may include the first-named 
cities of other MSA, and (2) each additional 
county having at least half its population in 
the MSA in which first-named cities are in the 
county identified in step 1. The NECMA is 
officially defined areas that are meant to be 
used by statistical programs that can not 
use the regular metropolitan area definitions 
in New England. 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 26-32) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian non- 
farm economy, which consists of private 
industry and State and local government 
workers combined. Federal workers are ex- 
cluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 private 
nonfarm establishments providing about 
23,000 occupational observations and 1,000 
State and local government establishments 
providing 6,000 occupational observations 
selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit 
provides wage and compensation informa- 
tion on five well-specified occupations. 
Data are collected each quarter for the pay 
period including the 12th day of March, 
June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
Status, region, and  metropolitan/ 
» nonmetropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the current 
sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggregate, 
industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 


approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 30 for medium and large private es- 
tablishments and in table 31 for small pri- 
vate establishments and State and local 
government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met 
the requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer 
to provide those benefits. Benefits are gen- 
erally based on salary, years of service, or 
both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 


contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their 
salary to an employer-sponsored plan and 
defer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employ- 
ees to choose among several benefits, such 
as life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
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workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data 
are presented in table 32. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the 
one terminated in 1981 that covered 
strikes involving six workers or more. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of 
Compensation and Working Conditions: 
(202) 691-6282, or the Internet: 
http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 33-43) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price 
Indexes (unless otherwise noted), and 
1990 = 100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 


one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-W. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 34. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of homeownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cplI-u and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes prod- 
ucts by class of buyer and degree of fabrica- 
tion (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional 
commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and prod- 
uct structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in the 
United States from the production or cen- 
tral marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail ques- 
tionnaire. Most prices are obtained directly 
from producing companies on a voluntary 
and confidential basis. Prices generally are 
reported for the Tuesday of the week con- 
taining the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and im- 
port price indexes for nonmilitary goods and 
services traded between the United States 


and the rest of the world. The export price — 


index provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals, 
but does not require the organizations to 
be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have 
U.S. citizenship.) The import price index 
provides a measure of price change for 
goods purchased from other countries by 
U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw mate- 
rials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, in- 
cluding both capital and consumer goods. 
Price data for these items are collected pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from 
the exporter or importer, although in a few 
cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 
pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are 
also published for detailed product 
categories of exports and imports. These 
categories are defined according to the five- 
digit level of detail for the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis End-use Classification, 
the three-digit level for the Standard 
International Trade Classification (SITC), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by country or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on a 
balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 


been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions 
of the physical and functional characteristics 
of the products being priced, as well as infor- 
mation on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value 
of each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 44-47) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
put to real input. As such, they encompass 
a family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output 
per unit of combined labor and capital in- 
puts). The Bureau indexes show the change 
in output relative to changes in the various 
inputs. The measures cover the business, 
nonfarm business, manufacturing, and non- 
financial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and 
private nonfarm business, inputs include la- 
bor and capital units. For manufacturing, 
inputs include labor, capital, energy, 
nonenergy materials, and purchased business 
services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 


pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of pri- 
vate households, and the rental value of 
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owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm busi- 
ness also excludes farming. Private business 
and private nonfarm business further exclude 
government enterprises. The measures are 
supplied by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output 
indexes from the Federal Reserve Board are 
adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are devel- 
oped from data of the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 44-47 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from 
period to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capital, 
or any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technology; 
shifts in the composition of the labor force; 
capital investment; level of output; changes 
in the utilization of capacity, energy, mate- 
rial, and research and development; the or- 
ganization of production; managerial skill; 
and characteristics and efforts of the work 
force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures 
include labor productivity, multifactor 
productivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources, 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 
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International Comparisons 
(Tables 48-50) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 48 and 49 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment-—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European coun- 
tries. The unemployment statistics (and, to 
a lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defini- 
tional differences. Although precise compa- 
rability may not be achieved, these adjusted 
figures provide a better basis for interna- 
tional comparisons than the figures regularly 
published by each country. For further in- 
formation on adjustments and comparabil- 
ity issues, see Constance Sorrentino, “In- 
ternational unemployment rates: how com- 
parable are they?” Monthly Labor Review, 
June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Data: Household 
survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to 
this rule is that the Canadian statistics for 
1976 onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 
and older, whereas the age at which compul- 
sory schooling ends remains at 15. The in- 
stitutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 


Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their 
, Jobs are classified as unemployed. European 
and Japanese layoff practices are quite dif- 
ferent in nature from those in the United 
States; therefore, strict application of the 
U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see “Unem- 
ployment, labor force trends, and layoff 
practices in 10 countries,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1981, pp. 3-12. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 
1999, 2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), 
Germany (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the 
Netherlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odoiogy introduced in January 1994. Re- 
vised population estimates based on the 
1990 census, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount, also were incorporated. In 
1996, previously published data for the 
1990-93 period were revised to reflect the 
1990 census-based population controls, ad- 
justed for the un-dercount. In 1997, revised 
population controls were introduced into the 
household survey. Therefore, the data are 
not strictly conparable with prior years. In 
1998, new composite estimation procedures 
and minor revisions in population controls 
were introduced into the household survey. 
Therefore, the data are not strictly compa- 
rable with data for 1997 and earlier years. 
See the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and la- 
bor force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) 
passive jobseekers (persons only reading 
newspaper ads as their method of job 
search); (3) persons waiting to start a new 
job who did not seek work in the past 4 
weeks; and (4) persons unavailable for work 
due to personal or family responsibilities. 
An adjustment is made to include full-tine 
students looking for full-time work. The 


impact of the adjustments was to lower the 
annual average unemployment rate by 0.1- 
0.4 percentage point in the 1980s and 0.4 
1.0 percentage point in the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European 
Union Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unem- 
ployment statistics for the unemployment 
data estimated according to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (ILO) definition and 
published in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) annual yearbook and quarterly up- 
date. This change was made because the 
EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date than 
the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. 
The impact of this revision was to lower 
the unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage 
point in 1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 
1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 
1991 relate to the former West Germany. 
The impact of including the former East 
Germany was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate from 4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a re- 
vision in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 48. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population bench- 
marks in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years 
have not been adjusted to incorporate the 


1991 census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. 
The 1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 
percent; the previous estimate for the same 
year was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percent- 
age point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage 
points in 1994, when unemployment was 
higher. In 1998, the adjusted unemployment 
rate had risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to 
the adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 50 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), output, total hours, compensa- 
tion per hour, and unit labor costs for the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and nine Eu- 
ropean countries. These measures are trend 
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comparisons—that is, series that measure 
changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons. There are greater technical prob- 
lems in comparing the levels of manufactur- 
ing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, August 1996, pp. 
133-55.) The Japanese value added series 
is based upon one set of fixed price weights 
for the years 1970 through 1997. Output 
series for the other foreign economies also 
employ fixed price weights, but the weights 
are updated periodically (for example, ev- 
ery 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 


oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are officiat series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures are 
developed by BLS using employment figures 
published with the national accounts, or other 
comprehensive employment series, and esti- 
mates of annual hours worked. For Germany, 
BLS uses estimates of average hours worked 
developed by a research institute connected to 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons mea- 
sures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. How- 
ever, the measures for France (for all years) 
and Italy (beginning 1970) refer to mining 
and manufacturing less energy-related prod- 
ucts, and the measures for Denmark include 
mining and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production 
indexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 51-52) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain 
under the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970. Self-employed individuals, farms 
with fewer than 11 employees, employers 
regulated by other Federal safety and health 
laws, and Federal, State, and local government 
agencies are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical treat- 
ment other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a single, 
instantaneous exposure in the work environ- 
ment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal 
condition or disorder, other than one result- 
ing from an occupational injury, caused by 
exposure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, 
because of an occupational injury or illness. 
BLS measures of the number and incidence 


ee 


rate of lost workdays were discontinued be- 
ginning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of 
injury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
_ as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven Categories: occupational skin diseases or 
disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respira- 
tory conditions due to toxic agents, poisoning 
(systemic effects of toxic agents), disorders 
due to physical agents (other than toxic mate- 
rials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused 
by exposure to carcinogens, often are diffi- 
cult to relate to the workplace and are not 
adequately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of 
the reported new illnesses are those which 
are easier to directly relate to workplace ac- 
tivity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 


employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health and Working Con- 
ditions. Many of these States publish data 
on State and local government employees in 
addition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Admin- 
istration and the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Data from these organizations are 
included in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal inci- 
dents resulting in days away from work. 
Included are some major characteristics of 
the injured and ill workers, such as occu- 
pation, age, gender, race, and length of ser- 
vice, as well as the circumstances of their 
injuries and illnesses (nature of the dis- 
abling condition, part of body affected, 
event and exposure, and the source di- 
rectly producing the condition). In gen- 
eral, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and Mine Safety and Health Ad- 


ministration records, medical examiner and 
autopsy reports, media accounts, State mo- 
tor vehicle fatality records, and follow-up 
questionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a 
requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the body 
resulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events within 
a single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/if/ 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected indicators 2002 2003 ay 
IV I i} i} IV ! i} i IV 
= fe —- ———— 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate 66.6 66.2 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 
Employment-population ratio ae 7” 62.7 62.3 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 
Unemployment rate..........cceccceeeeeeeees S 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 
Ment. aerccet se 5.9 6.3 5.7 5.7 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 
16 to 24 years.... 12.8 13.4 12:7; 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 
25 years and older 47 5.0 4.4 4.5 48 47 49 5.0 5.2 5.1 49 
Women..... 5.6 owe 5.5 5.5 §:7 5.6 6:7 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.6 
16 to 24 years... Fe 11.1 11.4 10.7 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 11.2 11.8 11.5 10.9 
2S VORIS! SING ONION 65s occnnssvstcnrsncidesosseveanans ion vsecanraptverebynervondsndee 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.4 48 4.6 4.6 45 4.6 47 4.6 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
Total nonfarm 130,341 | 129,932] 130,911 | 130,448 | 130,389 | 130,287 130,248 | 130,047 | 129,878 | 129,820} 130,005 
108,828 | 108,356] 109,588 | 109,046} 108,895 | 108,736] 108,654 | 108,428 | 108,309 | 108,260 | 108,457 


Total private... 


22,557 21,817 23,222 22,867 22,638 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 21,677 | 


Goods-producing 


Manufacturing 15,259 14,524 15,831 15,504 15,347 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,337 
Service-providing 107,789 | 108,115] 107,689] 107,581 | 107,751 | 107,821 | 107,995 | 108,022 | 108,030} 108,102} 108,328 
Average hours: 
33.9 33.7 33.8 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 33.7 
40.5 40.4 40.1 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 
4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 45 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.8 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 11 25) 
Private industry workers.... 3.2 4.0 8 1 71 6 a 17 8 1.0 4 
Goods-producing®.. 3.7 4.0 8 1.2 6 te) 1.8 9 7 5 
Service-providing® oe 3.1 4.0 8 11 1.2 6 2 1.5 8 1.1 5 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 6 6 4 2.2 9 a 4 Aer, 5 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union. 4.2 46 1.4 11 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 1.2 1.0 ei 
Nonunio a 3.2 3.9 ef V1 1.1 5 4 1.6 8 1.0 E 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. , NoTe: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
using the last month of each quarter. Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
% Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2002 | 2003 
IV I ll ill IV | Il il IV 
= = ake 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civile MONtArs ccssessecsesevevsrsseccsssveseeschesseststaccescenegieramncteane, 3.4 3.8 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 11 0.5 
BYIVAtS OMANI se acrnccssccyspacevsipsectocatersanzasasnaiacendeacoasasoneee 3.2 4.0 8 1.1 Ast 6 4 alee 8 1.0 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givikamimonfarm: s.cex.cerecvecsstcctvstenscaseersexetys seesspesvaees: 2.9 2.9 A 9 8 vf 4 1.0 6 9 3 
Private Onan ..de-ccs-ssocxecepcuncttavensosssnsusedshcotnasvocedisetonsse 2.7 3.0 8 9 1.0 4 3 i a 8 4 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.3 2.3 -.9 af aS) 6 1 1.8 -.3 —.2 -.2 
Producer Price Index: 

FinlSMG!QOOdSi-crenecrssstccxecvscveorercssstccazensseuttacdieedtsscsnaesecscese 3.2 3.2 -3.2 st] 2 ne. -1 3.7 -—8 3 0 
FINISHER! CONSUIMEN;GQOOUS:.....-cuextesneatevsncrosersousbercaanvevecaies) 4.2 4.2 -4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 0 
Capitalfequipmenticaiva. cticscweorssise sce stesn-eieeceowerenseneest 4 4 55) 2.9 -.3 -7 6 6 -6 -1 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 46 46 -3.6 9 1.1 141 ad 6.5 -2.1 -1 0 

Gslid@smatenlalS:s...-ccasasrenesenuas sev catseyusacavceacentatenny sac eworbcuerencs 25.2 25.2 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
IV I ll ll IV IV | ll ill IV 
T 
Average hourly compensation: ' | 
All persons, DUSINESS SECTOF........cceccecesseseesseresececensencerssceranencnssvaoy 1.3 4.4 5.2 2.7 0.9 1.5 24 3.1 3.4 3.3 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SCCOFM..........cceereeeteeeeeteeeeeeeeenend 1.4 3.7 48 3.4 1.3 1.5 2.2 2.8 3.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? 6 1.4 8 1.1 5 3.4 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.8 
Private nonfarm 4 1.7 8 1.0 4 3.2 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.0 
Unione 9 1.6 2 1.0 ai 4.2 47 5.0 4.8 4.6 
Nonunion o 1.6 8 1.0 4 3.2 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.9 
State and local QOVErNMENES..........:ceeccseeeneeeeeteesssenerseeesseseetes 9 7 A 6% 5 41 4.2 41 3.6 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
4 1.0 6 9 3 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.9 2.9 
3 1.1 “if 8 4 el, 3.0 2.6 3.0 3.0 
8 AS) if 6 6 3.5 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 
NONUNIOM sineee ces -aececseenera 3 V2 af 9 2 2.7 2.9 2.5 3.1 3.1 
State and local governments... 6 4 3 1.0 4 3.2 3.1 3.1 23 2.1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 2003 2004 


Employment status +—— = 
2002 2003 Feb. Mar. Apr. May _| June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’...... | 217,570 | 221,168 | 220,114 | 220,317 | 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 


Civilian labor force.. | 144,863 | 146,510 | 145,898 | 145,818 | 146,377 | 146,462 | 146,917 | 146,652 | 146,622 | 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 
Participation rate. . 66.6 66.2 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 
Employed). :ccc..ccctscsenssas 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,318 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio?.. 62.7 62.3 62.4 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 
Unemployed... eSjere 8,774 8,581 8,519 8,799 8,957 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 
Unemployment rate.... 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 S.7 5.6 56.0 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 74,658| 74,216] 74,499] 74,163) 74,306| 74,097] 74,600] 74,884] 75,168| 75,147] 75,093 | 75,631 | 75,298 | 75,886 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Oy ee at See 96,439 | 98,272] 97,762| 97,869] 97,979] 98,083] 98,196 | 98,304] 98,434/ 98,568/| 98,696} 98,814) 98,927| 98,866 | 98,966 
Civilian labor force.. 73,630 | 74,623) 74,241| 74,209] 74,510] 74,523] 74,675| 74,660) 74,682| 74,905| 74,942| 75,188 | 75,044) 75,171 | 74,797 
Participation rate. 76.3 75.9 75.9 75.8 76.0 76.0 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 


EMpPlOVOdhcinsseessssessarese 69,734 | 70,415| 70,174] 70,213| 70,290} 70,182] 70,190) 70,269} 70,324] 70,596} 70,726| 70,964) 71,099} 71,329} 70,969 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 72.3 TATE 71.8 (ler Tale 71.6 115 (ak. 71.4 71.6 717 71.8 71.9 72.1 ra er’ 
Unemployed ..| 3,896 4,209 4,068 3,995 4,220 4,341 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 
Unemployment rate... 5.3 5.6 5.5 5.4 5:7, 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 | Sa 


Not in the labor force.......| 22,809 | 23,649 | 23,521] 23,660] 23,469] 23,560] 23,521 | 23,644| 23,751 | 23,663| 23,754| 23,620| 23,882) 23,694| 24,168 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ............csscssseee 105,136 | 106,800 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 


Civilian labor force.. 63,648 | 64,716 | 63,459} 64,490] 64,632] 64,699} 64,989) 64,835| 64,836 | 64,608; 64,899) 64,917) 64,846) 64,515| 64,629 
Participation rate. 60.5 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 


Employed... wee] 60,420 | 61,402} 61,106 | 61,219] 61,343 | 61,397] 61,610| 61,479 | 61,467| 61,191 | 61,524| 61,597} 61,521] 61,260] 61,456 
Employment-pop- | 

ulation ratio®............. 67.5 57.5 575 57.5 57.6 27.6 GY e7 4 57.5 57.5 57.1 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.2 57.3 

Unemployed... 3,228 3,314 3,253 3,271 3,289 3,302 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 

Unemployment rate.... oi! SA 5.1 5.1 5.4 5.1 §.2 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.1 | 5.0 49 

Not in the labor force.......| 41,488 42,083 41,964 41,921 41,878 41,914 41,735 42,004 42,121 42,472 42,299 42,387 42,558 42,617 42,587 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | 


DOBUAKON enamine can. 15,994 | 16,096 | 16,030} 16,038] 16,051 16,072 | 16,095 | 16,109) 16,116] 16,131 16,145 16,162 | 16,178 | 16,164} 16,175 
Civilian labor force.............4 7,585 7,170 7,298 7,120 7,235 7,240 7,254 TAaF 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 7,177 7,045 
Participation rate. ‘ 47.4 44.5 45.5 44.1 45.1 45.0 45.1 44.4 44.1 44.0 | 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 
Employed........-:cccseeeeeees 6,332 5,919 6,039 5,868 5,945 5,926 5,873 5,856 5,902 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 39.6 36.8 37.7 36.6 37.0 36.9 36.5 36.4 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 
Unemployed..............:++++ 1,253 1,251 1,260 1,252 1,290 1,314 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 17.5 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 145 17.1 TS 16.1 16.7 16.6 
Not in the labor force.......! 8,409 8,926 8,751 8,918 8,816 8,832 8,841 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 

White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 

PODUIAMON scsi seveceauves 179,783 | 181,292 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 


Civilian labor force... 


| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,247 | 120,223 | 120,514 | 120,470 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 120,540 
Participation rate. 


66.8 66.5 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 


EMPIOV ER ccnvarnccsvrevnscaune 114,013 | 114,235 | 114,118 | 114,057 | 114,220 | 113,978 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 114,602 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio?............. 63.4 63.0 63.2 63.1 63.1 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 

Unemployed... 6,137 6,311 6,129 6,166 6,294 6,491 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 

Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.1 §.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 4.9 49 

Not in the labor force....... 59,633 | 60,746 | 60,352 | 60,505} 60,359} 60,551) 60,368} 60,696 | 60,854| 61,285] 61,135 | 60,991| 61,434 61,156 | 61,460 


Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! Aaa ieitsee nar ne 25,578 | 25,686) 25,519 | 25,552] 25,587 | 25,624 | 25,664] 25,702] 25,742] 25,784] 25,825 25,860 | 25,894 | 25,867| 25,900 
Civilian labor HON CO izivessetecies 16,565 | 16,526) 16,417] 16,359| 16,521 16,614 | 16,655 | 16,563 16,585 | 166,677/| 16,589| 16,524; 16,365| 16,602 16,404 
Participation rate......... 64.8 64.3 64.3 64.0 64.6 64.8 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9 63.2 64 2 63 3 
PETHOV OO ai catecnecereccreantes 14,872 | 14,739| 14,665] 14,678] 14,739] 14,838) 14,729] 14,727] 14,771 14,826 | 14,696] 14,812} 14679] 14 886 14 804 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 58.1 57.4 67.5 57.4 57.6 57.9 57.4 57.3 57.4 57.5 56.9 57.3 56.7 S75 57.2 
Unemployed.......ccccceee 1,693 1,787 1,751 1,681 1,782 1,776 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1 736 1,600 
Unemployment rate... 10.2 10.8 10.7 10.3 10.8 10.7 11.6 Vt 10.9 1141 11.4 10 4 10 3 40 5 9.8 
Not in the labor force......., 9,013 9,161 | 9,103 9,193 9,066 9,011 9,009 9,139 9,127 9,107 9,236 9,336 9,529 9,265 i) 495 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status annual cctaba al 2008 
| 2002 2003 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
4. + ~— 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Seay he eae 25,963 27,501 27,191 27,291 27,391 27,494 27,597 27,701 27,808 27,913 28,016 28,116 27,619 27,705 
Civilian labor force.............. 17,943 18,813 18,604 18,779 18,763 18,840 18,770 18,843 18,877 18,940 19,125 19,035 18,811 18,693 
Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 68.4 68.8 68.5 68.5 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 
EMployediireccsccccsnsssteaces! 16,590 17,372 AZ 173 17,350 17,247 17,290 17,247 173 83 17,456 17,556 17,709 17,784 17,441 17,303 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.9 63.1 63.2 63.6 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 
Unemployed... 1,353 1,441 1,431 1,428 i ents} 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 
Unemployment rate.... 165) WEip eae 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.5 Ted 7.4 6.6 3 7.4 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,587 8,512 8,628 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 
eee a ————————_——Ee 


1 . * " 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. do not sum to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, 
° Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more therefore, are classified by ethnicity as well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands} 


, Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories +f T T = =F 
2002 2003 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


4 


Characteristic ‘ 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,318 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566} 138,501 
72,903 73,332 | 73,132 | 73,015} 73,150] 73,049] 73,124] 73,149) 73,263] 73,488] 73,643] 73,915] 74,085) 74,343| 73,901 
63,582 64,404 | 64,186 | 64,285 | 64,427| 64,456| 64,548] 64,455) 64,431] 64,155] 64,452] 64,618 64,394} 64,223} 64,400 


present...... 44,116 44,653 44,458 44,381 44,525 44,476 44,459 44,747 44,659 44,566 44,684 45,152 45,431 45,490 45,128 
Married women, spouse 
PrOSOMtisesccsssosecsfaceosreccensexs 34,155 | 34,695] 34,546 | 34,527] 34,634} 34,494| 34627| 34648| 34684] 34612] 34993) 35,076! 35,034] 34,585] 34,502 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
NOASOUS wpm ckittencnpercendasced 4,213 4,701 4,711 4,662 4,758 4,610 4,615 4,661 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 4,437 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS ccxueterctceesesze0] = 2,100 3,118 3,107 3,100 3,172 3,069 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 
Could only find part-time 
WOr Kastan easeet cast wsmen 1,124 1,279 1,246 1,213 1,255 1,264 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 
Part time for noneconomic 
MOASOMS:: saz cs cecersaspeee<cc4 18,843 19,014 | 18546] 18928] 18933] 19,703] 19,382] 19,089} 19,482} 19,021 18,935 | 19,110} 18,561 18,905 18,900 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


TOGSONSaatev <a eisangeteacxns 4,119 4,596 4,589 4,550 4,643 4,498 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 4,328 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS..<ccccosceisaceosees 2,726 3,052 3,028 3,028 3,098 3,012 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2,778 
Could only find part-time 
WOM rcitssqsmisdettenes seed 1,114 1,264 1,234 1,193 1,249 1,236 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 1,340 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOASONG).£.ccctecrticeeses.-2-4' 018,487 18,658 | 18,353] 18,580} 18,571 18,653 | 18,930] 18,651 19,016 | 18633} 18628] 18,752] 18,367 18,636 18,691 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used-in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


esi : Annual average 2003 2004 
t t i 1 = 
ee 2002 2003 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. |.May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


Characteristic 


Total, 16 years and Older..........seceeseneeee 5.8 6.0 8.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 57 5.6 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 16.5 17.5 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 VA 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 


Men, 20 years and older = 5.3 5.6 55 5.4 5.7 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.3 st 
Women, 20 years and Oldef.........:seceeed 61 5.1 5.1 5.1 Sal 5.1 §.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 
White stotalic.carcceccacmmcsscaacssssaiases.s4 51 5.2 5.1 54 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 | 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... R 14.5 15.2| 15.4] 155] 15.3] 153] 162] 15.7) 15.1] 15.1] 143] 143] 148) 141) 15.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years.....cesececsseeseeees 15.9 17.1) 47.1) 478) 1714) 1474) 17.6), 17:9) 165) a%.6]) 15:99) 16-6} 916.3) Se s0nniSS 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 134 13%3-| 13.6 | 13.4| 13:2) 13.6) 14.8°)-16:3'} 18:7] 12.65] 12.67, 11.5 | 913-1) 914.20) 
Men, 20 years and older ES 47 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.0 §.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.5 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 44 4.4 43 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 44 4.5 44 Ce 4.3 4.4 4.2 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 10:85, 90:71) 10:3) 10:8) AO] AG sits 10.9| 114.4 11.4| 10.4] 10.3} 10.5 9.8 


29.8 33.0 30.6 | 33.3 32.9 | 35.8 36.5 35.1 29.8 32.7 37.3 28.9} 27.3 32.5} 25.1 
31.3 36.0 38.0 43.1 37.1 414 36.5 37.1 27.8 34.2 40.9 32.5| 284) 42.1 29.6 

Women, 16 to 19 years.. 28.3 30.3} 23.1 24.5] 29.3] 31.3} 403) 33.4] 31.5 31.4) 33.2 25.7) 26.5) 9 25:Sah eto 
Men, 20 years and older....... re 9.5 10.3 10.3 9.5 10.4 11.0 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 8.8 9.2 9.1 8.8 9.1 8.0 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 8.8 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years.... 


Hispanic or Latino ethnicity.............../ 10S) Re CRrK ed 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 pee 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 
Married men, spouse present.. 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 43 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 | 
Married women, spouse present.......... 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 39; 39 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.6 | 
Full-time WOrkeTS........:ceceeeeee ‘ 5.9 6.1 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.7 5.6 | 
Part-time WOFKETS........:cececeeeeeesseseeseneeed ope) 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 55 5.3 5.7 5.5 5.1 5.3 5.4 5.2 
Educational attainment” | 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 8.4 8.8 8.8 8.6 8.5 91 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 i} 
High school graduates, no college®.......... 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.7 §.5 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 49 5.0 | 
Some college or associate degree... 45 4.8 47 48 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.0 47 48 48 48 45 45 4.4 | 
Bachelor's degree and higher’.............++ 2.9 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.1 3A 3.4 34 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.0 2.9 2.9 | 
' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who ° includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who * Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
2 Data refer to persons 25 years and older. household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
. i — =—_ 
unemployment 2002 . % 
2003 | Feb. [ Mar Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ae Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Less than 5 WEEKS......cscssessesseeees 2,893 2,785 | 2,782) 2,788) 2,815] 3,033] 2,987] 2,739] 2,735] 2,749] 2,733| 2,622 2,627 | 2,612 
5 to 14 weeks .| 2,580 2,612 | 2,586 | 2,531) 2,625] 2,617] 2,787) 2,698] 2,630| 2,736) 2,585] 2.556 2,450 | 2,394 
15 We@KS ANd OVEF.....:cccceecsesetsrecoues 2,904 3,378 | 3,176 | 3,168] 3,318) 3,294| 3,510] 3,559] 3561] 3,511| 3.478] 3,484 3,403 | 3,365 
AGO 26 WEGKEE aecscsatonscacaneettcd 1,369 1,442] 1,292 | 1,340] 1,399] 1,380] 1,500) 1,598] 1,561] 1,438] 1,460] 1,448 1,513 | 1,467 
27 WEEKS AN OVEF.....eccesssessesseees 1,535 1,936 | 1,884 | 1,829] 1,919] 1,914] 2,010] 1,961] 2,001] 2,073) 2018] 2036 1,890 | 1,898 
Mean duration, in WeeKS.......+.:0.:00+. 16.6 19.2 18.7 18.1 19.4 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 
Median duration, in weekS.........0.... 9.4 10.4 9.5 9.7 10.1 10.1 11.7 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


a Ce 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
es 
unemployment 2002 2003 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
1 
JOD IOSOLS 2... ccssenecsesesereeseseseess 4,607 4,838 | 4,806] 4,774| 4,851] 5,021] 4,972| 4,947] 4,939] 4,947] 4,877| 4,719] 4,618] 4,382] 4,323 
On temporary layoff... 1,124 1,121 1,141 i051 1,112 1,197 Uae 1,173 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 1,064 
Not on temporary layoff.. 3,483 3,717 3,665 3,623 3,739 3,824 3,795 3,774 3,847 3,837 3,780 3,664 3,558 3,353 3,258 
Job leavers... eee 866 818 783 802 818 778 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 804 827 
RREOn anise cesses seveassstarsscveres 2,368 2,477 2,418 2,410 PRUE 2,506 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 2,509 2,424 
INGW: OMIT ANS. <-<ccr.c2c: sptesnresastevee sens 536 641 589 620 633 635 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 681 676 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ Dee fee rene Aer SAD 55.0 55.1 55.9 55.5 55.0 56.2 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 §5.2 $4.2 54.6 52.3 §2.4 
On temporary layoff... 13.4 12.8 13.3 13.4 12.6 13.4 12.9 13.1 12.3 125 12.4 123] 12.5 12.3 12.9 
Not on temporary layoff................ 41.6 42.4 42.5 42.1 42.4 42.8 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 
Job leavers... 10.3 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.3 8.7 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 
Reentrants. 28.3 28.2 28.1 28.0 28.5 28.0 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 
New entrants. Be ae 6.4 3 6.9 Tie tz ta 7.0 7.4 7.3 nets 74 76) 8.2 8.1 8.2 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 
6 6 5) 5 6 a) 6 5 5 6 43) 6 5 os) 6 
Reentrants.... rect 1.6 ive 17, 1.7 iter Uavé 1.8 1.7 45:7! 1.7 erg vs 1.6 Nes} 1g, 
INGWIGOMITAMSinercuccccrccetcestesstscceoces 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 AS) 4 oO 4 4 5 Ae} 


" Includes persons who completed temporary j 


jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age 
2002 ae a) Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 4 Mi |_Feb. 
Total, 16 years and oldet...............+. 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years ee 12.0 12.4 12.0 11.8 12.6 12.9 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 11.7 12.0 11.8 
16 to 19 years 16.5 17.5 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 tia 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 
16 to 17 years 18.8 19.1 18.3 1722 18.9 18.8 Pile 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 
18 to 19 years 15.1 16.4 16.2 17.4 17.3 18.1 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 15.7 15.7 
20 to 24 YeaIS........:.ecceees 9.7 10.0 9:5 9.0 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 
25 years and older ea 4.6 4.8 48 48 4.9 49 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 48 4.7 4.5 45 
NOSE YOOIS sc assecuscssincasesnesen 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.7 4.7 
55 years and Older............:00++ 3.8 41 3.9 3.9 44 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 
Men, 16 years and older................ 5.9 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 Bil He 
16 to 24 YEaIS........cecsseessereeseees 12.8 13.4 W276 12:5) 13.7 14.1 144 14.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 evs A22 
MORGIIS VGAIS tacuxesscstrecinsses 18.1 19.3 19.5 20.5 20.2 20.3 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 17.5 ers 
NG CN? VOAIS. ves sccsenesacanixss 21.1 20.7 19.5 18.5 21.3 21.5 23.2 22.3 20.6 22K 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 
IS tO OW GAS ecesiieceencrseeasase 16.4 18.4 19.2 20.7 19.6 19.9 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 1759 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7 
20 to 24 years...... aa 10.2 10.6 9.6 8.9 10.7 11.3 Wine) 11.6 10.7 11.7 10.8 11.2 10.4 10.5 10.0 
25 years and OIdEL...........:eeee 4.7 5.0 5.0 5.0 Sul 5.2 5.4 5.2 5:2 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.5 
25 to 54 yealS.......0..csseceeses 48 De 5.1 §.1 §.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.4 §.2 §.2 5.2 4.9 4.7 47 
55 years and oldev............+. 41 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.6 47 5.3 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 44 4.0 3.6 3.7 
Women, 16 years and oldev........... 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.5 
16 to 24 years... Ps 11.1 11.4 11.3 fe 11.4 Let 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 11.2 
GAD TOV CAMS. oasrcarearsesrncess=-e 14.9 15.6 15.0 14.8 15.5 16.0 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14.7 15.9 16.0 
1G 17 VOSS .cs cs visessecccecud 16.6 17.5 rs 15.9 16.8 16.3 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 17.1 15.9 
18 t0 19 years.. 13.8 14.2 13.1 14.1 14.9 16.3 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.1 12.5 11.1 12.2 15.2 15.6 
20 to 24 years... 9.1 9.3 9.4 9.1 9.3 9.5 9.5 9.0 She 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 
25 years and older.. 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 4.7 47 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 
25 to 54 years 48 4.8 48 49 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.9 49 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.5 
55 years and older’............ 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.7 4.2 4.5 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 41 3.9 
' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 
NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


oo nl_ RR, OOD COCO oS wr, mT hha )lCllan 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Stat Jan. Dec. Jan 
State 2003 | 2903" | 2004" Be 2003 | 2003° | 2004° 

AAD AMA sciesceesrectecencthccestdeaasee gee aaamaatonee 5.7 5.8 6.0]| Missouri _ 5.6 5.4 47 
Alaska..... : 7.9 8.1 ZS MORAN Atti ttaecs susvsuccnusvesvsctteocndesvenedseponesnenen 46 4.8 4.6 
AriZzOnaiancrtcnteseretesthcnsc casi dedidceca recente 5.9 5.0 §.2|| Nebraska.........-0 3.9 4.0 3.9 
ASKANSAS ccursveeerctessseccccscsovenceuccssceestyareyaces 5.6 6.3 §.2)| INGVAGAL.2.-.cencsscensse re 52 47 4.5 
Calltonnlaverementencccncptailiessmensviradensrene 6.8 6.5 6.1|| NEW HAMPSHILe.....-seceeesecseeresneetestesereeeeeed 4.5 41 41 
COlOKAC Oss ermetarne shen anscsasddesinsehasentessartien<ex) 6.0 5.9 5,6]| NOW JOrSCY.....ccsssceronosessnensoscesevereseeenerrenee 6.0 5.6 5.5 
Connecticut ct oe 5.5 4.7|| New Mexico.. 6.0 6.4 5.7 
De lAWane secre scxcccssancaceuncussrerecerreresecs 41 4.4 3.4|| New York...... ne 6.3 6.3 6.5 
District Of COIUMDIA..........ceseceeeessereeeee ceed 6.6 7.0 GES North? GC arOlitiaicrc.deccetsezez-searsestsospansyanane 6.4 6.2 5.8 
PROF a car cnceare et tiisecs ctpencusssexsccrestiiaadtancetea tas 5:3 4.9 ABW North}; Dako taissescccrecvsectessessesioreepeseencaeranes 4.2 3.7 3.0 
GOOIGla sce setee sch recctaisrts bes caiersersecscaee 5.0 4.3 ASN OW xeteescevisecteved.aavachvccdeoesrecosestusaarnases 6.0 6.2 6.2 
HaWallicfrvecveseacccsctoetacertnsse caneioonte ncassuen 3.9 4.4 3:9) "OKANO Man verseserceeercbeeestsecyversnenerepensseesers | 52 5.6 5.0 
ID ANG esc caveseecererancavsssuecvenchowecenrestiverncensee 5.6 5.0 7.9 7.6 (eis 
Illinois... 5 SEE 6.5 6.7 H 5.9 5.2 5.3 
WLS cctv eunw wav nea aiid dasicau ne siMapple sin nena 49 6.1 5101)" RHOADS: ISlAN Oecccdavesccscadsuusdvenesnssnenaweunv ames 5.4 5.1 5.2 
TOW iremeerccentoaattessscspusgncewsccapecsceeeaycee 41 46 421) |) South Carolina. vascoccerssenvveesssuaneunswapcn ead 6.5 6.7 6.3 
Kansas....... ee sy! 5.4 4.7|| South Dakota... 3.3 3.9 2.9 
Kentucky. 5.9 6.0 5.2|| Tennessee... aad 5.3 6.0 4.9 
Louisiana 6.2 6.3 6.1]| Texas..... asi 6.7 6.6 6.3 
Maine 4.8 52 ASO Utah cenaaccccossstovers : x 6.0 5.3 5.0 
MANVIANGhs cscssecscssttserseersceersoctessseasesraes) 4.3 4.6 ASW MONON cccseatracavesdestneasuueaene ams omacaeacnae 4.2 4.7 3.8 
NMaASSACHUSEUS cercrsserssnccsnsseyersescesccecsenecsr=s 5.6 5.9 Fee NU et ee MS pacpecnbope concen opeeccecceececcces eee cccceeoer 4.0 3.9 3.6 
WH GHG an eeaenevavecerevnisassctncoassearmesmencs cs 6.6 7.6 6.6 4}) Washingtonics-r.cc..:0<aresuccsnctey -ndess eneeeeieey 7.3 7.3 6.5 
Minnesota.. at 4.8 5.2 4.6|| West Virginia aa 6.2 5.6 5.2 
MiSSISSIPPIicliteecieretcnessvccrseerssctssees sett ouags 6.6 5.6 5.611) WISCONSIN sscccasarcassececsannasedennan nan cuantioecans 5.8 5.4 5.0 
VN AM Ura fe Fecccenten aco arnseeenee seneccecceete cceecee 45 4.3 3.9 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


a nT 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
ale 2003 | 2003? | 2004” || — 2003 2003" | 2004? 

PARANA) css savin oisyect RIP: 2,117,946} 2,162,990} 2,169,680)| Missoufi.........cesseserereeered 2,998,883} 3,030,640! 3,000,391 
PLASIA enecdisnstsimnavacsavebexsescesseaevvess 327,002 335,804 B27 TE1MOMANA; «sas cancescacsennveunececaxee 468,760 478,518 481,182 
AVIZOMAL. cs eesesetseseeseetseseerseeeseeeeee] 2,679,181} 2,699,410] 2,699,410|| Nebraska... “ 968,569; 979,976 987,485 
Arkansas. «| 1,274,387] 1,259,215| 1,307,614)! Nevada.......... «1 1,132,699] 1,150,128] 1,172,603 
CAMB OTING, «c iyeve csi laviaseosvatteors vuvwene 17,420,058 17,486,970| 17,556,519]| New Hampshire...........ccccccceeseeee 711,270 725,290 725,915 
GCONOKADG: 5. cccvepspesernssuanncvuorvasnnnnes 2,460,484) 2,487,069) 2,499,395)| New Jersey........cccccccccescesneeeeeeeene 4,365,883) 4,387,616| 4,402,615 
COMMECHCUE: ni arsshiacilitiniteeiaress 1,806,330) 1,797,420} 1,793,685]| New MeXiCO..........ccccccccceseereeeeeeee 888,030 903,386 897,543 
DON OIG icinscsssntiseacestsneerctieni vevate 415,657 417,993 M21 OBB it INGW VOU ixccecrecercntceuvssnsxcustntteancats 9,372,356} 9,289,261) 9,318,072 
District of Columbia.. = 301,443 298,942 303,265 || North Carolina... «| 4,183,384) 4,250,719) 4,203,247 
FUGVIee aprera thie sv acstantvetiviseantcars 8,111,673} 8,205,795} 8,280,624||North Dakota................ = 345,302 346,506 347,360 
GOT SIE: enczesaryseteysvannenieotvhspncrext 4,364,801} 4,441,197] 4,417,501]) Ohio... eee, 5,881,488 §,922,770| 5,891,862 
Hawaii.. * 608,663 627,450 627 ;888'1) OKANO: sscsccssssaveassevernecatecgnncns 1,697,475] 1,689,352) 1,697,912 
Idaho... 689,255 695,335 SSF SBS | MOVES O ti srisacatcansisaxcunsstcscexoneucesicl 1,856,237| 1,854,830} 1,869,902 
Illinois... ..| 6,320,407} 6,342,015] 6,388,383]| Pennsylvania. | 6,229,118] 6,133,800] 6,199,924 
Wile ecaceeie tented tsranecice snaace spy 3,183,328) 3,188,712) 3,208,724|] Rhode Island......c..cccccsseseseeeees 570,085 572,900 568,560 
OWA sivenstccctseatrerderontesrveicersccccadt 1)6804,004! 1600/1865) 13621, 288) South Garolln@.ccseccnsccccceccs 1,980,739) 2,012,586} 2,041,620 
Kansas... | 1,425,491] 1,440,239] 1,462,660]] South Dakota......ccccsssseecsceees 422,638 427,382 421,951 
KENQEKY nsdn svelte sserieies 1,941,105} 1,963,605} 1,979,933!) Tennessee. «| 2,918,211) 2,910,505) 2,933,792 
LQUISIQN AL. i cacccsterserssrsnctdevaticcaccerve 2,021,225] 2,050,789} 2,039,106]) Texas...... --| 10,817,402) 10,963,171] 10,967,970 
Mal iG yirccccascccncraceccssanumaserences 687,296 699,421 699,496 }) Utah...cscsesesereeee 1,175,404] 1,193,431] 1,201,292 
MGV IGA asccccacsrariucertarsceeteerieeier| 2,901,391} 2,908,664] 2,951,348]| Vermont........sccccsscscssscsseceesseeee 350,768 350,827 353,568 
Massachusetts.. -| 3,446,650] 3,393,488] 3,422,623]! Virginia...........ccccccsesecesereeeeee 3,752,888] 3,786,980} 3,831,366 
MICHIQAN......-.secseesseeesneeeerserse| 5,006,748] 5,050,265} 5,074,088|) Washington... 3,138,431} 3,154,737] 3,157,825 
MINMESOtAi sv ccorssssacresmsgcersasike 2,917,992! 2,928,506} 2,943,528]| West Virginia. rc 793,835 778,277 797,084 
MUSSISSIPPlixivecececcesserusvenstuvasnestaes 1,301,064} 1,312,731] 1,311,043]] Wisconsin........ccsesssecsssescscsceseeees 3,052,698) 3,085,412! 3,114,987 

WYONG, wcereserriksy monnccachte nanny 273,785 281,945 278,311 


a ee ne 
® = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


mere 
2004 


Annual average 


2003 


Industry ss 
2002 | 2003? | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.P 
TOTAL NONFAR\M............. ++ 130,341] 129,932) 130,031} 129,921} 129,901) 129,873) 129,859) 129,814) 129,789] 129,856! 129,944] 130,027! 130,035} 130,132] 130,153 
TOTAL PRIVATE... 108,828] 108,356] 108,406) 108,305] 108,304) 108,332] 108,292] 108,253] 108,209] 108,317| 168,384] 108,483 108,491) 108,594| 108,594 
GOODS-PRODUCING................ 22,557) 21,817) 22,005} + 21,949) 21,880} 21,859} 21,805) 21,744) 21,712] 21,697| 21,674] 21,686] 21,668] 21,688] 21,663 
Natural resources and 
IMAG se nconecesrepeeddeccanecevececcesss 583 571 574 571 568 570 573 571 569 568 569 571 570 569 571 
Logging..... 70.4 68.4 70.1 69.2 68.4 68.7 69.7 68.2 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 64.6 63.8 
Mining...........0ese0 512.2 502.3 506.4 501.6 499.9 501.6 503.2 502.7 501.8 500.8 501.5 503.4 504.3 504.8 506.7 
Oil amd gas extraction. 121.9 122.9 120.5 121.2 122.3 122.9 123.7 123.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 123.9 124.6 126.6 127.6 
Mining, except oil and gas’... 210.6 202.7 202.1 201.9 201.9 202.6 203.3 204.3 203.6 201.6 202.1 202.4 69.8 69.9 70.3 
Coal mining.. eee 74.4 70.4 70.8 70.7 70.8 70.6 70.9 71.6 70.7 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.9 70.3 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 180.8 178.5 175.7 176.1 176.2 174.9 175.0 175.6 175.3 177.1 Waited 178.0 178.7 
CONStTUCH Olfirccasctcasstvotiascarsecscas 6,716 6,722 6,661 6,661 6,689 6,715 6,718 6,721 6,739 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,808 6,784 
Construction of buildings........... 1,574.8) 1,576.1 1,570.6} 1,571.4} 1,578.1} 1,578.5} 1,572.3] 1,566.4] 1,570.0} 1,577.7} 1,579.4); 1,583.9] 1,585.1] 1,591.2] 1,588.6 
Heavy and civil engineering.... 930.6 910.8 909.1 898.1 900.0 905.2 907.3 910.6 913.9 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 927.9 923.9 
Speciality trade contractors... 4,210.4} 4,235.5} 4,181.0) 4,191.3) 4,211.3] 4,230.8] 4,238.8] 4,244.1] 4,255.5] 4,260.9] 4,263.7| 4,268.6] 4,268.4] 4,289.1] 4,271.0 
Manufacturing | 15,259 14,524 14,770 14,717 14,623 14,574) 14,514) 14,452 14,404) 14,375) 14,351 14,344 14,324) 14,311 14,308 
Production workers............+. 10,766} 10,200) 10,406) 10,346) 10,263) 10,233) 10,181) 10,136] 10,104) 10,077| 10,058] 10,048] 10,044) 10,029) 10,015 
Durable good5S..........sscssseseseee 9,483 8,970 9,129 9,092 9,025 8,993 8,958 8,908 8,886 8,867 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,867 8,875 
Production workers.............. 6,529 6,157 6,282 6,244 6,188 6,168 6,142 6,104 6,099 6,077 6,066 6,089 6,079 6,077 6,071 
WO0d Products.........esceseeeees 554.9 536.0 541.4 537.4 537.8 536.1 533.3 532.4 528.9 531.8 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.4 539 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.7 498.3 497.1 494.1 494.8 494.8 760.8 490.2 488 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.3 488.5 
Primary metals..........:cceseeeeed 509.4 476.7 491.4 489.3 485.8 481.3 475.8 472.1 470.6 466.3 463.4 464.1 464.6 461.9 461.4 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,548.5} 1,478.5} 1,498.4) 1,494.5) 1,487.6 1,480.6 | 1,474.4; 1,468.4) 1,465.6) 1,461.1) 1,461.3) 1,468.1) 1,471.2) 1,473.7] 1,477.9 
DASCIINGIY sear anencasovectusayeics ss 1,229.5} 1,153.5) 1,176.9} 1,169.3) 1,161.2] 1,155.2) 1,149.9] 1,145.5) 1,140.8} 1,139.4) 1,137.0} 1,142.5} 1,140.4] 1,137.9; 1,138.0 
Computer and electronic 
DYOCUICHS soe cree a exec ete es 1,507.2| 1,360.9] 1,397.3) 1,388.6) 1,377.5} 1,366.4) 1,359.3) 1,348.7] 1,343.8) 1,339.2) 1,332.8) 1,334.4] 1,332.2) 1,335.5) 1,334.5 
Computer and peripheral 
OQUIPMEONbeyncseass02-ccezescrececsnes 250.0 225.7 232.2 231.3 231.1 228.4 227.3 224.0 222.5 221.9 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.9 219.4 
Communications equipment.. 185.8 157.0 162.4 160.6 158.7 157.4 156.3 155.8 155.0 154.1 153.9 154.4 153.0 154.9 155.3 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components........ 524.5 461.9 475.8 472.2 468.6 464.3 461.5 457.9 456.2 453.3 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.7 451.8 
Electronic instruments.........4 450.0 429.2 436.0 434.9 430.9 429.0 426.9 424.7 425.2 425.5 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.3 422.7 
Electrical equipment and 
APPlIANCES.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 496.5 459.8 472.2 469.3 465.7 461.0 459.7 457.7 453.8 452.1 450.8 450.9 A51.2 449.7 448.5 
Transportation equipment.......4 1,828.9} 1,775.4) 1,799.3] 1,793.6) 1,772.3] 1,780.1) 1,775.0} 1,759.8) 1,766.5) 1,765.6} 1,765.5) 1,766.5) 1,762.7] 1,761.2) 1,766.2 
Furniture and related 
WT OGUCIS x5; orapatesetescotcasceeaes 604.1 573.4 580.2 581.9 574.6 572.5 671.1 572.6 568.1 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3 570.0 570.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.7 673.2 670.9 668.7 665.2 664.3 660.2 657.9 655.9 655.2 652.7 651.9 650.3 650.4 
Nondurable goods..........ssses00 5,775 5,555 5,641 5,625 5,598 5,581 5,556} 5,544 5,518 5,508 5,497 5,470 5,456 5,444 5,433 
Production workers..........--+. 4,239 4,043 4,124 4,102 4,075 4,065 4,039 4,032 4,005 4,000 3,992 3,959 3,965 3,952 3,944 
Food manufacturing..............-- J 1,525.7} 1,518.6] 1,717.5} 1,517.3) 1,517.3] 1,517.2] 1,517.8) 1,522.1) 1,523.8} 1,526.0} 1,528.2} 1,508.3) 1,506.3) 1,498.7] 1,496.6 
Beverages and tobacco 
products... i 207.4 200.5 203.2 202.2 200.6 201.0 2..04 200.7 201.0 200.2 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.9 196.3 
Textile mills.......... a 290.9 260.3 276.6 274.2 270.4 265.6 262.9 256.9 251.8 250.2 247.0 245.1 241.0 238.7 236.4 
Textile product mills.. 194.6 179.9 187.8 187.2 184.8 182.7 181.6 178.7 170.7 73.7 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 175.7 
ADOaVE) 5 a. cds-rieewces sets 5 359.7 312.6 3312 326.8 S217. 318.5 8132 307.5 304.0 299.8 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.0 297.2 
Leather and allied products..... 50.2 45.2 47.1 46.8 46.3 45.7 44.2 44.9 44.3 44.2 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.2 44.3 
Paper and paper products....... 546.6 519.1 527.9 525.0 523.0 520.9 519.2 516.3 515.1 513.8 513.3} 511.7 510.3 509.7 508.3 
Printing and related support 
ACHVINES ieecneutacacesescteteaserxcd 706.6 680.0 685.5 685.7 683.7 683.8 682.2 681.1 678.8 676.2 673.3 673.1 670.1 669.9 668.0 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 117.4 116.8 115.5 115.5 114.8 114.6 113.8 112.9 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.2 112.9 
GHIOMUC AIS ops aeseaspvacete-sevexccnacsse 927.5 908.0 918.3 916.2 913.9 912.0 907.9 908.2 905.4 902.7 899.1 897.6 895.9 892.7 894.0 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 828.5 826.9 820.7 818.0 811.8 813.1 808.8 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.6 803.4 
SERVICE-PROVIDING..........:0:0+0+ 107,784} 108,115} 108,026! 107,972) 108,021! 108,014] 108,054] 108,070] 108,077) 108,159} 108,270} 108,341} 108,367) 108,444) 108,490 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. ..........0ceceeeeeeeees! 86,271| 86,539) 86,401] 86,356] 86,424) 86,473) 86,487; 86,509) 82,497} 86,620) 86,710} 86,797) 86,823) 86,906} 86,931 
Trade, transportation, 
ANC UtilitieS.........ceseeceeceeeeereed 25,497| 25,275] 25,352] 25,328] 25,326} 25,302] 25,266) 25,225) 25,225} 25,252) 25,272} 25,261) 25,211) 25,287 253 
Wholesale trade 5,652.3} 5,605.7; 5,628.7) 5,628.3) 5,625.8] 5,618.4) 5,608.6) 5,596.8) 5,589.0) 5,585.1| 5,581.6! 5,592.7) 5,598.4] 5,607.2! 5,607.3 
Durable goods...... 3,007.9] 2,949.4] 2,967.1] 2,961.2} 2,958.1) 2,953.4) 2,948.4) 2,942.5} 2,936.2) 2,932.1; 2,932.0] 2,943.9) 2,945.8] 2,953.3) 5,964.5 
Nondurable goods.............-- 2,015.0} 2,002.0] 2,011.5} 2,013.0} 2,013.1] 2,009.7) 2,005.1} 2,001.6 1,997.9} 1,995.9} 1,992.4] 1,989.2} 1,991.8; 1,992.3] 1,990.8 
Electronic markets and 
agents and brokers..........-.- 629.4 654.3 650.1 654.1 654.6 655.3 655.1 652.7 651.9} 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 661.6 662.0 
Retail trade.. 15,025.1| 14,912.0| 14,924.8) 14,911.6] 14,929.4| 14,917.4| 14,908.0] 14,896.5| 14,911.6| 14,926.8| 14,948.1| 14,921.7| 14,876.0| 14,936.3| 14,949.0 
Motor vehicles and parts - 
dadicra:-sh ees ee 1,879.4] 1,883.6] 1,876.2) 1,974.3] 1,875.9) 1,880.1) 1,881.7) 1,883.7) 1,883.5} 1,889.8) 1,889.7) 1,892.9) 1,893.7) 1,894.8] 1,898.9 
Automobile dealers............... 1,252.8] 1,255.1] 1,250.5) 1,249.4 1,249.8) 1,252.4) 1,254.8) 1,256.9} 1,257.0) 1,259.7) 1,259.6) 1,258.9} 1,259.5) 1,261.2) 1,263.8 
Furniture and home 
furnishings Stores........2.00-++ 538.7 542.9 546.7 543.5 543.8 541.2 543.1 540.1 538.0 539.7 540.2 544.8 547.2 545.1 544.5 
Electronics and appliance | 
PAROS ar tarassscnt dies nsesevsese<aes 525.3 512.3 516.2 513.2 513.3 512.2 511.3) 607.2; 507.4 506.7 506.5} 512.8 511.9 507.6] 507.9 


See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry a 
2002 | 2003° | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.? 
Building material and garden 
SUPPIY StOF@S........ceceeereeeeed 4,176.5| 1,191.1] 1,176.5] 1,173.7} 1,180.5] 1,182.1] 1,187.4] 1,188.3] 1,194.7] 1,203.4) 1,204.0] 1,210.0 1,209.5} 1,221.6) 1,227. 
Food and beverage stores...... 2,881.6| 2,840.7| 2,852.8] 2,854.0] 2,853.2| 2,856.5] 2,847.3) 2,835.6] 2,833.6) 2,829.4) 2,838.7) 2,821.4 2,813.9} 2,830.5] 2,836 
Health and personal care 
RON OS ss ress eercdeWersereaseewessse 938.8 943.1 937.7 937.3 940.3 940.3 943.2 941.4 941.0 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 955.1 957.0 
Gasoline stations...............064 895.9 879.9 883.2 881.7 884.7 883.8 882.6 877.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 874.1 871.2 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores .........065 1,312.5] 1,296.6} 1,292.1] 1,296.8} 1,303.4] 1,296.6] 1,293.1] 1,294.0| 1,294.8) 1,295.6} 1,302.6} 1,297.1} 1,301.0) 1,302.3) 1,308.2 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.2 652.9 651.2 649.0 648.0 644.8 644.1 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 636.0 636. 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0| 2,815.1} 2,816.9) 2,815.8] 2,816.8) 2,811.8) 2,811.2] 2,820.4 2,834.9) 2,839.9} 2,842.9) 2,826.4) 2,793.4) 2,817.7; 2,812.8 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0] 1,618.7| 1,638.8} 1,628.8] 1,618.8] 1,613.5} 1,612.2] 1,613.7} 1,622.3) 1,623.7) 1,623.5] 1,612.6) 1,601.3) 1,594.8) 1,587.8 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. | 959.5 934.1 940.9 939.2 938.7 936.3 934.7 934.0 931.9 931.7 933.5 930.9 924.4 927.6 923. 
Nonstore retailers...............+5 443.7 427.5 432.7 430.9 429.8 428.5 427.6 429.8 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.1 423.9 425.2! 
Transportation and 
WALENOUSING......cecerereereereere 4,223.6| 4,176.6] 4,214.0] 4,204.3] 4,187.7] 4,185.8] 4,171.6] 4,153.6) 4,148.4) 4,160.8| 4,162.9) 4,168.0} 4,157.0) 4,163.7| 4,158. 3. 
Air transportation. 563.5 527.2 556.7 550.5 537.1 532.6 523.0 513.8 512.4 511.8 506.1 611.5 512.9 509.3 510.6 
Rail transportation... ‘ 217.8 215.4 215.1 214.7 215.4 215.2 216.0 216.1 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 2155 215.4 215.6} 
Water transportation.............4 52.6 62.5 §3.5 53.4 62.7 53.4 §3.1 53.1 52.9 516 52.5 50.9 50.0 49.5 47.8 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3] 1,327.8} 1,325.3] 1,329.0] 1,322.0] 1,322.0] 1,324.6) 1,324.3] 1,329.6) 1,328.7) 1,329.3) 1,335.7] 1,338.7) 1,342.0} 1,342. 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation. ..........::::004 380.8 380.4 380.8 376.4 383.2 381.1 378.3 372.8 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.7 380.5) 
Pipeline transportation... 41.7 40.0 40.8 41.0 40.9 40.8 40.4 40.1 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.6 38.5) 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation...........00 25.6 28.0 24.8 26.5 27.6 28.5 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 29.8 30.6 
Support activities for 
transportation.................664 524.7 516.3 520.4 518.5 §14.8 520.7 Sura §13.4 §12.2 515.4} 514.3 §12.4 511.6 §12.2 ey iz 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.7 569.3 670.8 570.5 569.0 569.4 569.5 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 564.6 562.4 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 §22.3 527.3 523.5 523.5 §22.5 520.6 521.4 §21.2 522.4 522.6 §24.2 516.1 519.6 517.8) 
UtHlitieS...........seessecersecsnvenecensnsens 596.2 580.8 584.9 583.4 582.8 580.7 577.8 578.1 578.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 579.3 579.8 §80.2 
Information..........c0cceceeeseeseees 3,395 3,198 3,233 3,221 3,214 3,203 3,194 3,188 3,174 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,162 3,16 
Publishing industries, except 
Inkemet: 228 atic seeee eee 964.1 926.5 938.8 935.9 932.4 928.8 926.4 922.7 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 912.¢ 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.2 370.5 371.3 371.6 374.8 374.2 376.6 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 378.8 382. 
Broadcasting, except Internet... 334.1 327.0 326.4 327.0 327.1 326.7 326.3 326.5 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.1 330. | 
Internet publishing and 
DIOAGCASHING..0..-cc.xv0s-c000s00 33.7 30.0 30.1 30.1 29.9 29.1 29.5 30.1 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 31.0 32.7 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5} 1,082.6} 1,108.4) 1,098.6) 1,095.4) 1,088.3] 1,082.0) 1,075.3) 1,071.3) 1,069.4) 1,065.2} 1,062.2! 1,061.2} 1,060.4) 1,056.° 
ISPs, search portals, and | 
data processing. ...............65 441.0 407.5 410.9 409.6 408.6 407.9 408.0 409.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.6 403.91, 
Other information services..... 47.3 48.1 48.2 48.1 48.6 47.8 47.5 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.2 47.6 47. I 
Financial activities................... 7,847 7,974 7,933 7,945 7,968 7,987 7,988 7,995 7,996 8,004 7,990 7,985 7,981 7,978 7,987 ' 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3} 5,920.5} 5,894.4) 5,902.9} 5,919.4; 5,934.8) 5,933.8} 5,936.8} 5,936.8] 5,945.6} 5,930.2) 5,922.7} 5,916.5) 5,915.2} 5,923.9 I 
Monetary authorities— | 
central bank. 23.4 22.7 22.8 22.9 22.8 22.8 22 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.4 22.4) 
Credit intermediation and . 
related activities'............... 2,686.0} 2,785.7) 2,755.6) 2,783.5} 2,777.0) 2,796.9] 2,797.6] 2,802.6} 2,806.0] 2,808.1) 2,801.0) 2,790.3) 2,783.3] 2,783.0] 2,784.01 
Depository credit 
intermediation’................. 1,733.0} 1,752.0) 1,742.4) 1,745.0) 1,748.0) 1,752.0} 1,752.2} 1,755.1) 1,756.0} 1,757.9] 1,760.1] 1,758.1] 1,757.1] 1,759.6 tel 
Commercial banking........... 1,278.1} 1,281.0] 1,278.4) 1,279.1} 1,280.0} 1,281.7) 1,281.5} 1,283.2} 1,283.9] 1,283.6) 1,284.4] 1,280.5] 1,278.9] 1,280.0] 1,252.4 I 
Securities, commodity | 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 768.8 764.6 762.6 761.1 760.7 760.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.3 777.0 
Insurance carriers and | 
related activities...........c086 2,233.2! 2,266.1) 2,263.9) 2,268.5} 2,274.2} 2,271.7] 2,271.3) 2,269.7) 2,268.7} 2,271.9] 2,264.7] 2,261.2| 2,258.1] 2,256.6 2,259.9 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles.........0000008 85.4 81.7 83.3 83.4 82.8 82.3 81.5 81.4 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.9 80. | 
Real estate and rental 
GAGIOASING sc airsencakcereanasisas 2,029.8} 2,053.5} 2,038.7} 2,041.7} 2,048.8} 2,051.9) 2,053.8) 2,057.8) 2,058.8} 2,057.9} 2,060.2| 2,062.7) 2,064.0 2,063.2| 2,062. 
RGA Ostateiarrartreccasieressreves 1,362.9) 1,384.4) 1,373.3] 1,376.8} 1,382.2} 1,383.0| 1,382.4) 1,385.3] 1,386.6] 1,388.8] 1,390.6} 1,394.5) 1,395.7 1,397.5] 1,397. 
Rental and leasing services. ... 649.1 640.7 638.8 637.9 638.9 640.4 642.8 643.9 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 635.8 635.2) 
Lessors of nonfinancial | 
intangible assets...........00604 27.6 28.4 26.5 27.0 Qi7 28.5 28.6 28.6 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.2 
Professional and business 
OW G6 Giersscisvsvescaevassecesccevana 15,976) 15,998} 15,906} 15,871 15,897} 15,943} 15,967} 16,021 15,998} 16,051 16,070} 16,114); 16,159} 16,149] 16,159 
Professional and technical 
BSrVICAS <.ccscscevicoessstecosecvce 6,675.6] 6,624.0} 6,635.4) 6,626.1] 6,631.3] 6,616.7} 6,606.5} 6,585.7} 6,578.1) 6,606.3! 6,624.1 6,647.9) 6,669.3] 6,654.5) 6,657.1 
Legal SOrviceS...........cceeeeee 1,115.3] 1,136.8] 1,133.8) 1,136.1] 1,138.3] 1,136.9] 1,137.4] 1,135.0] 1,133.8] 1,136.6} 1,140.4] 1,142.9 1,140.5 1138.7 1,197.4 
837.3 815.8 837.8 827.7 818.1 808.8 802. i R : 
NcTiacliral ae tngrowrng 0 800.7 800.7 802.5 801.5 810.6 826.6 814.6 812.2 
SOMICOS HG reicseses ects cctsesvect 1,246.1] 1,228.2) 1,231.3} 1,228.7} 1,227.5} 1,225.1 1,220.8] — 1,224.6) 1,222.0} 1,230.1} 1,230.9] 1,233.9} 1,235.2] 1,235.1] 1,238.2 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
2002 | 2003? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.? 


ir 75 


Industry 


Computer systems design 


and related services.......... 1,152.8} 1,108.7) 1,113.2) 1,110.3) 1,117.9] 1,115.1 1,112.4] 1,100.7} 1,094.5} 1,103.3} 1,107.0} 1,105.7] 1,105.7} 1,103.8} 1,101.1 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 734.4 747.3 742.3 742.8 741.5 743.2 741.6 742.5 744.2 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 764.2 766.0 
Management of companies 
and enterprises.................006 1,705.4) 1,675.4) 1,680.2} 1,679.2) 1,679.1) 1,677.5} 1,374.9] 1,680.3} 1,671.4) 1,671.7} 1,669.1 1,671.6} 1,670.2) 1,674.9) 1,671.7 
Administrative and waste 
SOMNVICES ic25 5 cacousevecens ssc cesecee 7,595.2) 7,698.4) 7,590.4) 7,565.8) 7,586.6] 7,648.7} 7,685.9} 7,754.7) 7,748.1| 7,773.1] 7,776.3) 7,794.5} 7,819.2} 7,819.9] 7,829.7 
Administrative and support 
SBIVIGES See ee 7,276.8) 7,376.5) 7,269.9) 7,246.3) 7,262.8] 7,325.9} 7,364.8} 7,426.5] 7,427.0) 7,451.6} 7,456.0) 7,473.7} 7,496.3} 7,478.1} 7,507.2 


Emolovment services! ..| 3,246.5) 3,335.7) 3,261.4) 3,240.2) 3,229.3) 3,276.1} 3,314.6] 3,369.6] 3,366.2} 3,389.1] 3,402.0) 3,427.6] 3,461.3] 3,465.0) 3,485.9 
Temporary help services....| 2,193.7} 2,242.6} 2,176.6} 2,163.7) 2,159.1] 2,199.7| 2,235.4) 2,248.8] 2,262.3] 2,287.2| 2,291.7) 2,319.4] 2,355.3) 2,342.2| 2,374.2 


Business support services.... 756.6 747.5 744.2 745.7 746.8 748.3 747.8 744.2 748.7 753.2 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.1 739.2 
Services to buildings 
and dwellings................66 1,606.1} 1,632.0} 1,610.6) 1,607.0} 1,621.5) 1,628.8) 1,634.8} 1,643.8] 1,648.4; 1,645.2) 1,639.6} 1,639.4; 1,635.9] 1,632.5} 1,626.2 
Waste management and 
remediation services........... 318.3 321.9 320.5 319.5 323.8 322.8 321.1 328.2 321.1 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.9 321.8 322.5 
Educational and health 
SOLVICES. .... 0... eee eeeeteeeeeeeeeees 16,199} 16,576] 16,465) 16,488) 16,538) 16,564) 16,576) 16,568) 16,591 16,672| 16,678} 16,705] 16,731 16,743} 16,756 
Educational services............... 2,642.8) 2,688.6) 2,673.7| 2,672.1) 2,687.1} 2,692.0) 2,677.7| 2,676.4) 2,673.9] 2,689.1] 2,707.7) 2,723.1] 2,728.0) 2,729.4} 2,730.2 
Health care and social 
PASSIGLANCO: occcnesesanerrersaveccv ens 13,555.7| 13,887.5| 13,791.3) 13,815.9] 13,851.0] 13,872.3) 13,898.4| 13,891.3] 13,916.8| 13,933.3] 13,970.0} 13,981.5| 14,003.2| 14,013.3} 14,025.9 
Ambulatory health care 
services’ 4,633.2| 4,775.8} 4,728.2! 4,739.2) 4,751.8} 4,763.2} 4,777.3} 4,783.4| 4,791.9) 4,792.8] 4,812.8) 4,818.7) 4,831.0] 4,837.9] 4,847.3 
Offices of physicians...........) 1,967.8} 2,003.8] 1,987.8) 1,990.7) 1,992.1] 1,996.3] 2,001.0) 2,004.6) 2,007.1} 2,008.2} 2,018.5} 2,023.3} 2,030.0} 2,031.6} 2,032.8 
Outpatient care centers......., 413.0 423.1 421.6 422.9 422.4 422.8 425.0 422.8 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 428.8 430.6 
Home health care services... 679.8 727.0 709.2 714.0 722.9 725.7 729.7 732.0 733.7 732.8 737.7 735.7 739.9 738.1 737.7 
Hospitals..........-.-rssecccerreees } 4,159.6] 4,252.2) 4,224.9) 4,233.4] 4,244.1) 4,249.7) 4,259.8} 4,247.4) 4,260.2] 4,264.4) 4,268.9] 4,278.1) 4,283.9) 4,288.1] 4,283.5 
Nursing and residential 
care facilities’................00.. 2,743.3| 2,784.4] 2,771.9| 2,774.7| 2,781.4) 2,784.6] 2,786.7| 2,784.2} 2,787.7} 2,789.3) 2,794.2) 2,792.8) 2,793.0) 2,789.8} 2,787.2 
Nursing care facilities.......... 1,573.2} 1,582.7} 1,580.7) 1,580.4] 1,582.3] 1,583.9] 1,586.1} 1,582.8] 1,580.5) 1,583.1] 1,585.2} 1,584.1) 1,581.7) 1,578.7) 1,576.7 
Social assistance’................ 2,019.7) 2,075.2} 2,066.3} 2,068.6} 2,073.7} 2,074.8} 2,074.6) 2,076.3) 2,080.0] 2,086.8} 2,094.1) 2,091.9] 2,095.3} 2,097.5) 2,107.9 
Child day care services... 744.1 760.5 756.0 756.4 757.9 758.2 756.5 761.1 764.5 765.8 771.6 766.3 770 767.3 774.9 


Leisure and hospitality. 
Arts, entertainment, 


11,986} 12,125) 12,776) 12,107) 12,084) 12,078} 12,097) 12,118} 12,117} 12,126) 12,147) 12,178) 12,192) 12,211 12,202 


and recreation................0004 1,782.6] 1,801.1] 1,815.9] 1,807.8] 1,792.9) 1,794.3] 1,792.1} 1,797.7] 1,795.0] 1,794.4) 1,796.9} 1,799.4} 1,795.2) 1,796.1) 1,785.4 
Performing arts and 

spectator sports..............0564 363.7 370.4 373.4 377.0 377.3 370.9 366.6 366.2 366.7 372.0 369.6 371.7 368.8 367.5 364.3 
Museums, historical sites, 

ZOOS, ANG|DANKS-.2. nes. -raeersrss 114.0 114.2 115.3 114.8 113.3 114.3 114.3 114.6 114.5 113.4 114.2 113.3 113.1 113.5 113.5 
Amusements, gambling, and 

Recreatloncewcccccceccentserseeess 1,305.0) 1,316.6] 1,327.2} 1,316.0} 1,302.3} 1,309.1} 1,311.2} 1,316.9) 1,313.8] 1,309.0) 1,313.1) 1,314.4) 1,313.3) 1,315.1] 1,307.6 


Accommodations and 


food services 10,203.2] 10,324.4] 10,299.9| 10,299.6] 10,290.7| 10,283.8] 10,305.1] 10,319.9} 10,321.8} 10,331.7| 10,350.4| 10,378.9| 10,396.3) 10,414.4| 10,416.6 


Accommodations... 1,778.6| 1,765.0} 1,797.5| 1,786.7] 1,759.4] 1,751.1} 1,756.0} 1,762.5) 1,755.0) 1,739.1) 1,733.7] 1,751.7] 1,763.0; 1,753.4) 1,751.1 
Food services and drinking 
PIACES Sc. -..c. tectteevs nccwetoones 8,424.6] 8,559.4] 8,502.4| 8,512.9] 8,531.3} 8,562.7} 8,549.1) 8,557.4) 8,566.8} 8,592.6) 8,616.7) 8,627.2) 8,633.3) 8,661.0} 8,665.5 
Other services. §,372 5,392 5,396 9,396 5,397 §,396 §,399 §,394 5,396 §,390 §,387 5,382 5,374 5,376 5,368 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,246.9] 1,236.5} 1,234.0] 1,233.3] 1,235.9] 1,235.2} 1,238.9] 1,238.7) 1,242.4) 1,240.4) 1,237.6) 1,234.4] 1,228.5) 1,232.9) 1,229.3 


Personal and laundry services| 1,257.2] 1,257.9] 1,263.8] 1,262.2} 1,260.1} 1,259.9) 1,258.5) 1,258.8} 1,257.3) 1,252.7) 1,254.6) 1,254.1) 1,250.2) 1,249.4) 1,247.7 
Membership associations and 
organizations 


Government... 


2,867.8} 2,897.9] 2,898.4] 2,900.2) 2,901.0] 2,901.1} 2,902.0) 2,896.3) 2,895.9} 2,896.5] 2,895.2) 2,893.9} 2,895.7) 2,893.6] 2,891.2 


21,513] 21,576] 21,625] 21,616] 21,597; 21,541) 21,567) 21,561} 21,580) 21,539) 21,560} 21,544) 21,544) 21,538) 21,559 
ie 2,767 2,766 2,787 2,789 2,768 2,769 2,763 2,758 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,724 2,721 


1,923.8] 1,947.2} 1,968.8} 1,972.7] 1,952.5] 1,953.9] 1,949.6] 1,947.8] 1,942.2} 1,942.1) 1,932.9] 1,924.9} 1,928.9] 1,930.7) 1,929.1 
842.4 809.1 818.6 816.5 815.2 815.2 813.0 810.2 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.0 791.6 
5,029 5,017 5,028 5,024 5,020 5,013 4,996 4,990 4,997 5,019 5,031 5,023 5,027 5,016 5,036 

2,242.8] 2,266.4] 2,260.1} 2,258.7) 2,259.7] 2,256.5} 2,247.9) 2,249.0] 2,258.7; 2,278.8) 2,290.4) 2,282.5} 2,285.7) 2,273.9) 2,291.7 

2,786.3) 2,750.7) 2,767.6} 2,765.1] 2,720.4) 2,756.4) 2,748.0} 2,740.8) 2,738.2} 2,740.4) 2,740.4) 2,740.0) 2,740.9} 2,741.7| 2,741.5 

13,718 | 13,803 13,810} 13,803} 13,809} 13,759} 13,808) 13,813) 13,833] 13,773) 13,793) 13,798) 13,797) 13,798) 13,802 

7,654.4| 7,698.3) 7,701.5] 7,698.8] 7,700.6} 7,657.2} 7,707.1) 7,721.2} 7,742.4) 7,673.9} 7,687.0} 7,684.5) 7,687.1) 7,686.6) 7,690.9 

6,063.2] 6,104.3] 6,108.3] 6,106.2} 6,107.9} 6,102.0] 6,101.1} 6,091.5) 6,090.1} 6,099.3} 6,105.9) 6,113.1] 6,109.7) 6,111.6) 6,111.2 


Other local governmen 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) system. 
p = preliminary. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry in Sa Site ae P P 
2002 | 2003° | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Jan.” | Feb. 
a a To 
TOTAL PRIVATE: «0.0520, :seseecesessdenaavs 33.9 33.7| 33.7] 338] 336] 33.7] 33.7] 336) 33.6] 336] 33.7] 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 
GOODS-PRODUCING 39.9 39.8| 39.5| 39.9] 39.4] 39.7] 39.8] 396] 39.7] 39.8) 399] 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.2 
Natural resources and mining............, 43.2 43.6 43.5 44.2 43.3 | 43.8 43.6 43.3 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.6 44.3 43.7 
CONnStrUCH OM Rescsscsacrespscesttercqrercatecsosd 38.4 38.4| 37.7| 38.7] 37.8! 385] 384] 383] 385) 384] 384) 385 38.1 38.5 38.5 
Manufacturing. .........eeseceseceeeeesserseseeeed 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.1 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.4 40.5 40.8 40.6 40.9 41.0 | 
OVErtiMe NOUNS ies dscisnecineeeastsnaccsensetl 4.2 4.2 4.3 44 4.0 41 41 41 41 4.2 4.3 45 45 45 45 | 
Durable :GOOdS: sr sesceccessaniieacsarseasrs, 40.8 40.8| 40.7| 40.6] 40.3] 405] 40.7) 405| 405) 408) 409] 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.5 
OVENUME NOW Sic ccccacretizetsesscccssicesseats 4.2 4.3 4.3 41 4.0 41 4.1 41 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 
Wood products tent 39.9 40.4 40.0 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.3 40.7 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 41.0 41.3 
Nonmetallic mineral products.............] 42.0 42.2 42.1 42.6 41.9 42.3 42.1 41.8 42.1 41.9 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 
Primary MOtalS srevaccccceearsccccctctvenvcsunsal 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.1 42.3 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.0 
Fabricated metal products. oe 40.6 40.7| 405] 40.5) 403] 406) 406| 405| 405/ 40.7) 408/ 40.9 40.8 41.3 41.1 
Machinenyicersreccsouctnesey ste seneosenenes 40.5 40.8 40.8 40.5 40.5 40.6 40.9 40.4 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.1 41.7 41.9 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.5 40.4 40.5 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.3 
Electrical equipment and appliances. . 40.1 40.6 40.7 40.5 40.1 40.3 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.7 
Transportation equipment... 42.5 41.9} 42.0} 41.5) 41.1 41.2/ 41.4) 41.3) 40.7| 42.0 41.9) 42.7 42.7 42.7 42.7 
Furniture and related products.......... 39.2 38.9} 386] 383] 380] 384); 389] 389; 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.6 39.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4] 385) 38.4} 380] 38.1 38.4} 38.3) 38.1 38.3 38.3} 38.9 38.5 39.1 38.9 
Nondurable goods.........:.s:sesesssesesereeeeeed 40.1 39.8} 39.9) 40.0} 39.7| 396] 39.7] 394/ 396) 39.8; 39.9] 40.1 39.9 40.1 40.2 | 
Overtime hours.. feias 4.2 41 4.3 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.6 41 44 4.3 4.2 43 4.3 
Food manufacturing............:00 a 39.6 39.3] 39.2/ 39.6) 39:3) 39.3} 39.3] 39.1 39.2} 39.3} 39.3] 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.3 1 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 39.4 39.4 39.5 39.0 38.8 38.4 38.8 39.1 38.8 39.9 39.1 40.0 40.7 / 
Textile MillSicvsesveases.sesavecese es Bron 40.6 39.1 39.7| 39.4) 39.0] 385) 388] 37.7) 387) 39.0} 39.1 40.0 39.7 39.9 39.9 
Textile product mills... iad 39.2 39.6} 39.2} 39.1 38.5 | 39.1 39.0} 39.8} 40.0} 40.7) 40.4) 40.0 39.8 39.5 40.1 
AQPAlel:, carsasiuvtecasasCtenereipteadseencoeetatastocd 36.7 35.6 35.7 35.8 35.6 35.4 35.1 34.6 34.8 35.1 35.8 36.2 35.8 35.6 36.1 
Leather and allied products...............J 37.5 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.3 39.2 38.8 39.7 38.9 38.4 38.9 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.3 41.4) 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.5) 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 
Printing and related support 
ACUNINOS yrecccnccsorscvectesnsnecneecavstsceseesdiny 38.4 38.2| 383] 384] 37.9] 37.9] 382| 380] 380| 382| 385| 38.4 38.2 38.4 38.4 
Petroleum and coal products... ot 43.0 44.5 45.2 45.8 44.0 43.9 44.2 44.0 44.4 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 44.1 44.3 
CREMICAIG! sauce cscsereisecscerbar este sree con 42.3 42.4 42.7 42.7 42.3 42.1 42.2 42.0 42.3 42.2 42.0 42.7 42.5 42.7 42.8 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4/ 403]; 402) 399) 40.3] 40.1 40.1 40.3} 405/ 406)| 40.7 40.4 40.7 40.9 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING iecceccvecsesccnevosasecusconrarcx 32.5 32.4) 324] 324] 323) 32.4] 323] 322] 9323] $23] 323] 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 
Trade, transportation, and 
WINGS srrcccesccadderpete senoveansicercseouccns 33.6 33.5) 33.5] 33.6) 33.5] 335] 33.5] 334] 3885] 335] 336] 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Wholesale trade sr 38.0 37.8| 37.7| 37.8] 37.7| 37.9] 37.8) 37.8] $7.9] $7.8; 38.0] 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 
Fetal t1aGG. sscsescacscecssessssurinseaieessas 30.9 30.9} 308; 30.9] 309; 308] 308) 30.7] 309] 309] 309] 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing.........| 36.8 36.9 36.7 36.7 36.5 36.6 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 
Utilities... = 40.9 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.0 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0 
Information........... sa 36.5 36.2} 36.2) 363] 362] 363] 3863) 363] 362] 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.4 


Financial activities.............:.ccesseseeees 
Professional and business 

SGPVICGS, « :gecureskavedunsireees¥asssaxuivesetay 34.2 34.1 34.2 34.3 34.0 34.2 34.1 34.1 33.9 33.9 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.3 
Education and health services... 
Leisure and hospitality... 
Other services.............. 


35.6 $5.5]; 35.6) 35.6) 35.5) 356] 355] 355! 35.5] 35.4] 355] 35.5 35.3 35.7 35.5 


25.7 


31.1 
" Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Pp = preliminary. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry r +— —, 
2002 | 2003? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. {l Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Current dollars.............. $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.25 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.40 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 
Constant (1982) dollars 8.24 8.27 8.25 8.21 8.23 8.28 8.29] 8.31 8.28 8.25 8.28 8.23 8.30 8.27 8.27 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........ccssseeseseseeenel 16.33 16.80 16.64 | 16.68| 16.71| 16.76} 16.79} 16.81 16.86 | 16.91] 16.90} 16.94] 16.97} 17.01} 17.04 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.19 17.60 A7e4 ea 17.80)| A e47 yt t72524) eAi.57 | A62 6G) ive tint Ou tenod 17.88 | 17.87 
CONSTUCTI ON iiccceccccercctoccsecrssvaactreccosserace 18.52 18.96 18.81 18.83 18.90 18.95 18.97 15.97 19.01 19.05 19.06 19.06 19.04 19.11 19.16 
Manufacturing 15.29 15.74 15.62 15.63 15.64 15.68 15.72 15.73 15.79 15.84 15.83 15.89 15.93 15.95 15.98 
Excluding overtime..........:.:eceeeseee 14.54 14.96 14.83 14.88 14.90 14.92 14.96 14.96 15.02 15.06 15.03 15.06 15.09 15.12 15:15 
Durable:goods2).ss sear 16.02 16.46 16.35 | 16.35) 16.35] 16.39] 1643] 16.43] 16.50] 1657] 16.54] 16.58) 16.64| 16.63] 16.66 
Nondurable goods.............::::0ceeeeed 14.15 14.63 14.49 14.53 14.54 14.58 14.61 14.65 14.68 14.70 14.72 14.79 14.81 14.86 14.89 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING iceman crscnsnvetecacsacesiansssisees 14.56 14.96 14.89 14.88 14.86 14.92 14.95 15.02 15.02 15.01 15.03 15.06 15.05 15.08 15.12 
Trade,transportation, and 
URIS: . ccscnesasndasessstderssencnauecnes i200 14.02 14.34 14.28 14.28 14.24 14.30 14.35 14.39 14.40 14.38 14.41 14.44 14.41 14.45 14.49 
Wholesale trade.........ecesessessereeeeeee 16.98 17.36 17.28 17.26 17.29 17.23 17.37 17.40 17.43 17.44 17.47 17.47 17.46 17.54 17.55 
PAGE OU TE BG S20 se ccca ssbardeivsn sp svereestcones 11.67 11.90 11.86 11.85 11.81 11.87 11.91 11.94 11.95 11.94 11.95 11.97 11.95 11.94 11.99 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.76 16.25 16.18 | 16.20 16.15 | 16.20 16.26 | 16.36 16.33 16.31 16.32 16.35 | 16.33| 16.46) 16.48 
UTIIOS Eo tnctess ccc verseteseereesesvosneracenaed 23.96 24.77 | 24.26| 2445| 24.44| 2459] 24.72! 2480] 2499] 24.96| 25.17] 25.36| 25.13] 25.27] 25.31 
Information...... 20.20 21.01 20.74| 20.82] 20.89] 21.01] 20.98] 21.18} 21.22) 21.21) 21.21) 21.10] 20.99] 21.14] 21.21 
Financial activities..........scescseseesesseeeees 16.17 17.13 16.79 16.82 16.95 17.02 17.16 17.41 17.39 iW ACH 17.29 17.30 17.30 17335 17.31 
Professional and business 
BOC OS a racrraperrasaes daavanssanccvecabaasacersaterl 16.81 17.20 LIA 17.17 | * 17.20 17.21 17.16 17.20 17.20 17.19 17.25 17.29 17.25 727 17.31 
Education and health 
SOT WICOG saccvonasssoosreseesexacsisnssandnssunssnseess 15.21 15.64 15.56 15.56 15.45 18.56 15.61 15.64 15.69 15.70 15.73 15.77 15.81 15.86 15.90 
Leisure and hospitality | 8.58 8.79 8.78 8.74 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.78 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.87 
Other services 13.72 13.84 13.98 13.89 13.78 13.82 13.82 13.82 13.82 13.81 13.80 13.81 13.80 13.80 13.79 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 
service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data 


reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


{ 

4 

faGat Annual average 2003 2004 

naus T i. al 

u 2002 | 2003° | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.? | 

Ihe - jeer += | 

TOTAL PRIVATE.........-.:e0eeseseeeeeees $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.30 | $15.29 | $15.31 | $15.44 | $15.42 | $15.52 | $15.48 | $15.56 | $15.60 

Seasonally adjusted.............005 15.18 | 15.47 | 15.27| 15.27] 15.25| 15.31] 15.34] 15.40] 15.41] 15.41) 15.41] 15.43) 15.45) 15.49) 15.52 | 

, 

GOODS-PRODUCING.........-sssesssssesssseeees | 16.33 | 16.80 | 16.54] 16.60] 16.66 | 16.72 | 16.78 | 16.85 | 16.92 | 17.01 | 16.95 | 16.98 | 17.03 | 16.94 | 16.94 | 
Natural resources and mining.. 17.19| 17.60 | 17.35 | 17.50 | 17.68 | 17.39 | 17.44 | 17.53 | 17.52 | 17.69 | 17.69 | 17.15 | 17.97 | 17.95 | 17.87 
CONStIUCT ON sss. sasececceccsseesssysonscssvosnetve 18.52| 18.96] 18.70 | 18.74] 18.84 | 18.86 | 18.91 | 19.00 | 19.08 | 19.19 | 19.13 | 19.08 | 19.19 | 19.01 | 19.04 


Manufacturing 15.29 15.74] 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64 | 15.69 | 15.68 | 15.76 | 15.87 | 15.81 | 15.92 | 16.05 | 15.98 | 15.98 


DUrableGOOdS sc tecesewceencueccccasurercatee 16.02 16.46 | 16.35 | 16.34 | 16.32 | 16.35 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.48 | 16.62 | 16.55 | 16.64 | 16.78 | 16.66 | 16.66 
W0d products .....:..cscscsescen 12,33 12.71 | 12.52 | 12.52 | 12.49 | 12.58 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.77 | 12.83 | 12.82 | 12.95 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.87 
Nonmetallic mineral products sect 15.40 15.77 | 15.48 | 15.53 | 15.69 | 15.74 | 15.70 | 15.83 | 15.81 | 15.84 | 15.95 | 15.99 | 15.98 | 16.03 | 16.04 
Primary metals .......:::seceseeees 3} | 68 18.14| 17.98 | 17.88 | 18.05 | 17.95 | 18.05 | 18.26 | 18.13 | 18.30 | 18.25 | 1832 | 18.39 | 18.38 | 18.30 © 
Fabricated metal products . 14.68 15.01 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.93 | 14.92 | 15.00 | 15.04 | 15.09 | 15.03 | 15.06 | 15.23 | 15.21 | 15.17 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 


manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See 
“Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


MachinotVirescsncsrecrrcshesansscretces cos 15.92 16.30 | 16.14 | 16.17 | 16.17 | 16.20 | 16.30 | 16.36 | 16.32 | 16.40 | 16.35 | 16.49 | 16.62 | 16.52 | 16.49 
Computer and electronic products ... 16.20 16.68 | 16.57 | 16.57 | 16.62 | 16.58 | 16.78 | 16.79 | 16.81 | 16.77 | 16.77 | 16.78 | 16.85 | 16.81 | 16.99 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.34 | 14.20 | 14.27 | 14.26 | 14.21 14.29 | 14.31 14.45 | 14.49 14.37 14.54 14.68 14.46 14.53 
Transportation equipment .............:+. 20.64 21.25 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.95 | 21.08 | 21.21 | 20.76 | 21.29 | 21.56 | 21.35 | 21.48 | 21.74 | 21.40 | 21.34 
Furniture and related products ......... 12.61 12.98] 12.91 | 12.92 | 12.89 | 12.89 | 12.95 | 12.97 | 13.04 | 13.10 | 13.01 | 13.08 | 13.08 | 12.93 | 12.93 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 12.91 13.30 | 13.15 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.20 | 13.14 | 13.26 | 13.27 | 13.42 | 13.47 | 13.53 | 13.60 | 13.69 | 13.76 
Nondurable goods..... wed 14.15 14.63 | 14.48 | 14.51 14.55 | 14.54 | 14.56 | 14.71 | 14.65 | 14.73 | 14.67 | 14.80 14.88 14.90 14.88 
Food manufacturing 12.55 12.80 | 12.68 | 12.74 | 12.75 | 12.74 | 12.73 | 12.84 | 12.80 | 12.90 | 12.77 | 12.91 | 12.95 | 12.91 | 12.89 
Beverages and tobacco products .... 17.73 17.98 | 17.58 | 17.85 | 17.86 | 18.09 | 17.70 | 17.86 | 17.75 17.73 | 18.05 | 18.64 | 18.58 | 18.94 | 18.70 
Textile ill esc eeseeess cies nective 11.73 12.00 | 11.93) 11.92] 11.95} 11.95} 11.93) 11.97) 11.95} 12.07 | 12.02 | 12.08 | 12.21 | 12425). 1243 
Textile product Mills .........ccseeseeseeees 10.96 11.24] 11.09] 10.96] 11.12] 11.12] 11.16] 11.28] 11.46} 11.47 11:37") T1535 11.44 11.44 11.36 
ADDGN OL serscecuscsustectecscssencessssvevnnsret una 9.10 9.57 9.32 9.44 9.46 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75| 9.77! 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.76 9.61 
Leather and allied products .. oer 11.00 VA67 1) 0.595) 11S Oo tev at. 6G Peta SS td S2 Pane 11.63 11.83 11.87 11.90 11.94 11.81 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 WBZ) alFeUT WN AF.09") 17-257) aiv.25)) te OO a ig-4S fiasco eee 17.44 | 17.58] 17.60] 17.63] 17.55 
Printing and related support activitiey 14.93 15.36:| 15.81] 15.82 | 15.33] 15.25} 15.25) 15.389] 15.36) 1846) 1547] 18481] 75:56) JS Scio om 
Petroleum and coal! products ......... 23.04 23.65 | 24.23 | 24.09] 23.86 | 23.29 | 23.45 | 23.14 | 22.96 | 23.45 | 23.63 | 24.00/ 24.06 | 24.08) 24.26 
GCNEMICAIS cececare en ccncceacceccosaeeeeetet 17.97 18.52 | 18.28| 18.33] 1834] 18.44] 18.53} 18.51 / 1860] 1866| 1866| 1877] 18.79} 18.86] 18.86 
Plastics and rubber products ........... 13.55 14.18 | 13.96) 14.01 | 14.09] 14.11 | 14.20| 14.38 | 14.27] 14.30] 14.19] 14.27) 14.47| 14.40] 14.41 
} | | | 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING (ecccnenesencerarsenrerocesn-ascsane 14.56 14.96 | 15.02 | 14.96 | 14.91 14.88 | 14.90) 14.87 14.88 15.00 | 15.01 15.13 15.07 15.19 15.25 
Trade, transportation, and | | 
AGEING S reece sence corosarcssacresccxessvstorvesendcces 14.02 14.34 | 14.36] 14.34] 14.32] 14.29] 14.33] 14.32] 14.32] 1442] 14.38] 14.44] 1431] 14.49] 14.58 
Wholesale trade ..........cceeeeeeeeeseeeees 16.98 17.36 | 17.35] 17.32 | 17.29] 17.27) 17.86) 17.88] 17.385] 17.41| 17.42] 17.56] 17.46] 17.57] 17.62 
Rotalli trade eecivecerevsneveseveceonscncnvexe 11.67 11.90 | 11.92} 11.90] 11.89] 11.87] 11.90} 11.89} 11.89] 11.99) 11.91] 11.92] 11.87] 11.97] 12.04 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25 | 16.22 | 16.19] 16.17] 16.15} 16.25] 16.35/ 16.33] 16.31 | 16.381] 16.40] 16.33] 16.46] 16.53 
WulltOsiee. ci. csdececve sees eee eteesenwen a 23.96 24.77 | 24.21 | 24.47 | 24.54 | 24.59 | 24.63 | 24.64 | 24.81 | 25.15 | 25.23 | 25.50 | 25.26 | 25.30 | 25.22 
InformatiOn.........ccceceeeeseeeeeeeeees 20.20 21.01 | 20.80 | 20.78 | 20.89 | 20.92 | 20.92 | 21.01 | 21.11 | 21.35 | 21.25 | 21.28 | 21.10 | 21.18 | 21.26 
Financial activities................-ssesescees 16.17 17.13 | 16.96 | 16.91 | 16.96] 17.00| 17.19) 17.29] 17.84] 17.27| 17.25] 17.42] 17.26] 17.85] 17.47 
Professional and business 
ROC S ei ereisah avuncdavasaint 1661 17.20 | 17.89 | 17.384 | 17.19 | 17.15 | 17.20 | 17.07 | 17.00 | 17.41 | 17.18 | 17.41 | 17.29 | 17.41 | 1752 
Education and health 
SONWICOR Rate aatsascaredexensensedenadenawacss 15.21 15.64 | 15.59 | 15.54 | 15.48 | 15.51 | 15.54 | 15.62 | 15.68 | 15.71 | 15.73 | 15.79 | 15.86 | 15.93 | 15.94 
Leisure and hospitality ................+.+- 8.58 8.76 | 8.82 8.75 8.71 8.74 8.71 8.68 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 
OUIGRSOIVIGGE sce cvcennnesnnccedcanciiosvarstuisl 13.72 13.84 | 14.01 | 13.85 | 13.82 | 13.82 | 13.80 | 13.72 | 13.75 | 13.82 | 13.78 | 13.85 | 13.88 | 13.88 | 13.88 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry 9 at cad | usta 
2002 | 2003? | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.’ 
= —- —+— ———— Se 
TOTAL PRIVATE.......:.csccsscvees $506.07 | $517.42 | $515.42 | $515.95 | $510.02 | $513.07 | $521.73 | $515.27 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 514.60 $16.13 512.40 | 515.95 516.96 517.44 517.78 517.78 | 519.99 §22.55 §19.12 523.56 §24.58 
GOODS-PRODUCING................4 651.61 669.30 645.06 659.02 654.74 | 665.46 | 672.88 665.58 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 684.29 682.90 | 674.21 672.52 
Natural resources 
and mining..............c eee 741.97 767.95 744.32 764.75 760.24 | 765.16 772.59 757.30 | 772.63 | 780.13 778.36 | 784.55 781.70 | 779.03 770.20 
Construction... -| 711.82 727.20 678.81 715.87 706.50 | 731.77 737.49 741.00 | 753.66 | 752.25 744.16 730.76 714.34 | 714.78 710.19 
Manufacturing | 618.75 636.10 626.36 629.49 623.64 | 628.73 635.45 620.93 633.55 | 647.50 | 643.47 655.90 662.87 | 650.39 650.39 
Durable goods.................60000 652.97 | 671.53 | 660.54 | 663.40 | 656.06 | 663.81 | 672.81 | 651.17 | 669.09 | 684.74 | 680.21 | 692.22 | 703.08 | 686.39 | 688.06 
WO0d products ..c....:.e ccc, 492.00 513.78 490.78 498.30 498.35 | 505.72 520.70 521.37 519.74 | 526.03 525.62 537.43 | 531.42 516.89 §22.52 
Nonmetallic mineral products..... 646.91 665.37 634.68 | 652.26 | 655.84 | 673.67 673.53 | 666.44 675.09 | 676.37 679.47 681.17 669.56 | 665.25 667.26 
Primary metals............0.ccc0e0s 749,32 767.73 760.55 761.69 761.71 761.08 761.71 750.49 754.21 777.75 771.98 785.93 799.97 794.02 785.07 
Fabricated metal products. -| 596.38 610.21 601.28 604.79 599.50 | 606.16 | 608.74 598.50 609.12 617.18 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 628.17 621.97 
Machinery)s.c: feev tees toricceease 645.55 664.66 656.90 658.12 653.27 659.34 | 669.93 651.13 660.96 | 672.40 667.08 682.69 | 696.38 | 687.23 692.58 f 
Computer and electronic 
PROGUCIS :csicsoresssetbcescstncctostase 642.87 | 674.61 | 657.83 | 669.43 | 661.48 | 668.17 | 681.27 | 669.92 | 685.85 | 684.22 | 684.22 | 693.01 | 695.91 | 680.81 | 689.29 
Electrical equipment and 
ADOUBNCOS. 6esisn erate else 660.24 582.69 575.10 577.94 | 570.40 | 569.82 587.32 568.11 582.34 | 588.29 §92.04 601.96 616.56 | 591.41 §89.92 
Transportation equipment....... 877.87 890.32 886.60 876.51 865.24 | 874.82 888.70 | 824.17 870.76 | 918.46 | 905.24 925.79 | 950.04 | 913.78 911.22 
Furniture and related i 
PROGUCISE is ccossraccscsvacseress. 494.01 505.50 | 494.45 | 493.54 | 488.53 | 491.11 505.05 | 504.53 | 513.78 | 518.76 508.69 523.20 528.43 508.15 | 505.56 
Miscellaneous 
Man WACROMING cencerscscecracecaarseo 499.13 510.75 504.96 508.97 500.28 502.94 505.89 | 501.23 505.59 515.33 | 515.90 530.38 §33.12 532.54 | 533.89 


Nondurable goods. 
Food manufacturing... 
Beverages and tobacco 


566.84 | 582.59 | 571.96 | 578.95 | 574.73 | 574.33 | 579.49 | 575.16 | 581.61 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 | 593.02 | 592.22 
496.91 | 502.61 | 488.18 | 498.13 | 494.70 | 498.13 | 500.29 | 499.48 | 506.88 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 514.12 | 504.78 | 497.55 


698.39 | 702.87 | 675.38 | 692.58 | 701.90 | 710.94 | 699.15 | 692.97 | 694.03 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 740.55 | 744.26 


Textile mills..... -| 476.52 | 469.59 | 472.43 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 464.08 | 440.50 | 462.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 490.84 | 484.80 | 483.99 
Textile product mills..... ..--| 429.01 | 444.61 | 429.18 | 429.63 | 429.23 | 432.57 | 440.82 | 446.69 | 459.55 | 467.98 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 464.46 | 447.30 | 450.99 
DOIG. oon secoraszccwrzsvsusane -| 333.66 | 340.33 | 331.79 | 339.84 | 336.78 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 342.58 | 346.92 
Leather and allied products........ 412-99 | 458.09 | 455.49 | 462.44 | 466.46 | 457.07 | 452.76 | 449.28 | 451.63 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 465.31 
Paper and paper products....... 705.62 | 719.67 | 706.64 | 710.94 | 712.43 | 707.25 | 712.08 | 713.71 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 730.08 
Printing and related 
support activities. ............0.0. 573.05 | 587.35 | 581.78 | 591.35 | 579.47 | 573.40 | 577.98 | 578.66 | 585.22 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 | 590.14 | 593.22 
Petroleum and coal 
Products eee ee eee 990.88 | 1,053.67 | 1,092.77 | 1,105.73 | 1,049.84 | 1,003.80 | 1,043.53 | 1,022.79 | 1,007.94 | 1,045.87 | 1,068.08 | 1,099.20 | 1,061.05 | 1,066.74 | 1,072.29 
Chemicals: et eed 759.53 | 784.41 778.73 | 780.86 | 773.95 | 776.32 | 785.67 | 771.87 | 784.92 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 803.44 | 809.09 
Plastics and rubber 
Producls: Shae eae aea ss 549.85 | 572.35 | 558.40 | 561.80 | 562.19 | 570.04 | 573.68 | 566.57 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 583.20 | 586.49 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. ...........ccscssesseesereenees 472.88 | 484.05 | 488.15 | 484.70 | 478.61 | 479.14 | 487.23 | 481.79 | 485.09 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 495.63 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities............cccceeseeeeeeee 471.27 | 481.07 | 478.19 | 478.96 | 475.42 | 478.72 | 487.22 | 484.02 | 485.45 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 478.17 | 486.97 
Wholesale trade...................| 644.38 | 657.07 | 655.83 | 654.70 | 648.38 | 652.81 | 664.89 | 653.34 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 658.88 | 671.32 
Retail trade...........--sscesscceerar ee 360.81 367.26 | 363.56 | 364.14 | 363.83 | 365.60 | 373.66 | 373.35 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.49 | 366.02 
Transportation and 
WAT GIIOUSINO 5c) ccecnnserennnerxenss 579.75 | 597.91 | 590.41 | 592.55 | 583.74 | 589.48 | 601.25 | 603.32 | 604.21 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 611.61 
CUMS race ramen eee eb emasiaaonnson 979.09 | 1,016.86] 997.45 | 1,005.72 | 1,008.59 | 1,003.27 | 1,012.29 | 1,007.78 | 1,017.21 | 1,026.12 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08 | 1,032.24 | 1,036.54 
Information.........ccccccceeeeseeeseees 738.17 | 760.95 | 755.04 | 752.24 | 749.95 | 753.12 | 767.76 | 762.66 | 768.40 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 | 760.36 | 775.99 
Financial activities.................. | 575.51 | 608.93 | 612.26 | 608.76 | 596.99 | 600.10 | 622.28 | 610.34 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.46 | 630.67 


Professional and 
business services...............++4 574.66 | 586.73 | 598.22 | 598.23 | 584.46 | 584.82 | 596.84 | 580.38 | 579.70 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 582.67 | 584.98 | 604.44 


Education and 
health services. 


Leisure and hospitality............/ 221.26 | 224.30 | 225.79 | 224.88 | 220.36 | 222.87 | 227.33 | 226.55 | 228.28 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 221.36 | 230.14 
Other Services...........-:eseeeeeeees 439.76 | 434.68 | 445.52 | 436.28 | 429.80 | 431.18 | 436.08 | 430.81 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 


492.74 | 505.76 | 508.23 | 501.94 | 496.91 | 497.87 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 508.03 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 514.54 | 519.64 


428.89 | 433.06 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on 
providing industries. the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Dash indicates data not available. p= preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


In percent] 


Ln perce 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
DODO cocci die ceawtuavs ose thaaseiaunanendambaia 61.9] 62.9} 63.3) 59.5) 46.9] 61.7) 63.1 52.5| 51.5} 53.4| 56.8) 53.8 
VW) ie ce sceer ce ec rr ATT eee TER CES 52.2} 47.8] 50.4] 34.4) 41.4) 39.2) 37.1 38.8} 38.3) 32.4) 36.7) 34.9 
PA 8 UP asach ae an ch mee Eee E Cte nn CrECCRERTOEE 40.1 35.1 41.0} 41.5} 41.7) 47.8) 44.1 44.1 42.8| 39.0} 38.7} 34.5 
OOS eveatcssanospnsascnsetnsivasantnaas sane 41.2) 35.1 38.1 41.4) 42.8) 40.1 40.5| 39.7; 49.3} 46.0) 51.1 49.1 
OG sscrarany sons petesanesiyn tn sas ssceaeee 51.1 50.9 
Over 3-month span 
OOO i eseases tawadeaxsuniesan cts Ooch one 69.2} 66.2) 67.8) 68.3} 60.1 58.1 56.3} 61.5} 56.5} 53.2) 52.9) 56.8 
DOO Bieccowanenani vunap duces caatnenstlernry nad 52.7; 50.4 50.4) 43.5} 38.8] 34.9) 36.2! 37.9] 34.7| 35.3) 30.8) 32.0 
PN WAS casae be crcec nec oe Per eee ECO 34.0) 37.4) 35.1 36.2} 36.7/ 39.4) 39.9) 40.8) 38.7| 37.1 34.4) 34.7 
200 Sime nite nner: 36.5| 32.6) 36.3; 35.1] 40.5! 42.6; 37.4, 35.4, 40.1) 45.5) 50.5) 51.1 
DOOAS Mmccr atte 53.2) 52.5 | 
Over 6-month span 
ROO basses ap ectiacadrscatsxet ian iieus cuxseaexrs 67.3} 69.1 75.2| 72.5| 67.4) 67.8| 66.7| 60.8} 59.0) 55.0} 59.7) 54.0 
QOD vaiscsescenedssmavsuninioseesadasvaskandes 51.8; 50.0} 51.8} 47.3) 43.5) 41.5) 38.1 35.4} 32.2) 33.1 31.5} 931.1 
OO eee napetanatiss cian saan ey ReNeast ena deo 29.5} 30.0); 31.1 31.1 31-7) 3741 37.2| 39.0) 34.7} 36.5) 35.3) 33.3 
OOS: Ris nites easarsenrenceeneiats 33.6] 31.1 31.7| 31.7] 33.5] 37.8] 36.2| 36.5) 40.5) 39.4) 426) 41.7 
QOD: ccs cicnesss cocpeccessaatdsdxccevctsaveniine 47.5| 52.2 
Over 12-month span: 
QOD Dae secsncereccncnexcncawosstcmnsconvassoes 70.9| 69.2) 73.2) 71.0} 69.8} 71.0} 70.0} 70.3} 70.3) 65.6) 63.8) 62.1 
DOOM crpeevarActexsonvancestesssssanscaatcrves 59.5| 59.5! 53.4] 49.3) 48.6) 45.0} 43.3) 43.9) 39.9) 37.8) 37.1) 349 
QOO Dre coecetacavecsnut Aasseciesevevevernscetast 33.6] 31.7} 30.2] 30.4) 30.2} 29.1] 932.0} 31.3] 30.0} 29.5) 32.9) 347 
OOS Beacaccscosvsversrenecaateeressmetariecess 34.5 31.5 32.9) 33.5) 36.2! 344) 34.7) 33.1 37.6} 37.4) 33.1 35.4 
a canseeaneecceonnnnvax cu vveuvemenserseeeree 36.9] 42.3 
Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 
48.2} 58.3) 50.0) 50.0] 41.1 $7.1 60.7; 28.6) 25.0) 35.1 39.9) 41.1 
22:6) 322.0) 21:4) 16.1 15.5] 23.2) 13.7) 14.3) 19.0) 17.9) 14.9] 10.1 
21.4) 18.5) 23.8) 35.1 29.8} 32.7) 40.5} 28.0} 31.0) 11.9) 15.5} 17.9 
26.2} 15.5) 22.6) 13.7) 26.2} 25.0) 28.0) 26.2} 27.4; 28.6]; 51.2); 458 
39.9} 51.8 
53.6] 53.6) 56.0) 54.8) 44.0} 44.0} 51.2) 47.6) 32.7; 25.0; 23.2) 38.7 
35.7) 21.4) 16.1 14.3) 13.1 13.7} 11.9 8.9 8.3] 13.1] 8.9) 10.1 
9.5 10.1 11.3 17.9 17:33 19.0 28.0 22.0 23.8 155 6.5 4.8 
13:7|| SAGA] 16:7) 10:4} 18 Ap4.ot) 64) 46snh Gt 2a) arora Otte 
45.2) 51.8 | 
44.0} 52.4) 55.4) 57.7} 47.6; 51.8} 56.0} 45.2} 39.3) 34.5] 32.1 27.4 
22.0} 23.8) 22.0} 20.8) 14.3) 13.7} 14.3) 10.1 10.7 5.4 7.1 4.8 
6.5 8.9 ak 8.3 7.7; 14.3) 14.9} 10.7 12.5} 10.1 8.9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 7.1 8.9! 13.4 8.9) 134 13.1 16.7; 19.0) 19.6 
27.4| 38.7 
41.7) 39.3) 47.0} 50.0) 46.4| 52.4) 51.8} 49.4) 46.4) 40.5} 35.1] 33.3 
29.8} $2.1; 20.8; 19.0} 13.1 12.5) WOT) TH ANS) - 70.41 8.3 6.0 
fl 6.0 6.0 6.5 tt 3.6 48 6.0 48 7A 4.8 8.3 
10.7 6.0 6.5 5.4 8.3 9.5 9.5 9.5} 10.7 11.9 9.5} 11.3 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 


between industries with 
employment. 


increasing and decreasing 
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See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 


18. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector tiie attorter September Percent change, 
2008 2003 September 
(ouserids) (thousands) 2002-032 

United’ Statess a acneacce esr ere eee ee eee : 128,546.3 
Private industry... : 025. 107,849.8 
Natural resources and mining .......... ‘i i 1,764.8 
Construction ... eee : 6,925.2 
Manufacturing ........seeee ; } 14,401.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities é f 25,023.5 
WNOTMANON cise cccecssccdeeserttecssececs : : 3,137.8 
Gltnancial activities cescsccetecccsccceneccosessevacec codecs usar cssvcarsccesensesee i 7,865.6 
Professional and bUSINESS SEIVICES .........0.cccescsescesesesestereeees z 16,008.4 


Education and health services ..... . iy 15,777.6 
Leisure and hospitality ........... : 12,436.1 
Other services .......... : E 4,264.2 
GOVETNIMENE Zeacoccesscctess coteatearactcaoreusen cossessadesnatteame Peart arene : 20,696.5 
EOS TANGQElESs: CAM ie ccecccersacsecseatecscccascocassvevarsenctnecetncvancesccnemSansseracs : 4,007.2 
Private industry ............. és if 3,445.6 


Natural resources and mining 3 : 12.2 
Consiructioninrsscssacccames - : 135.2 
Manufacturing ... i 489.9 
Trade, transportation, and utilities a3 i 769.8 
Information) (...:<sessesssatencessareacensvsase = i 190.6 
Financial activities 00.0... eee é R 235.7 
Professional and business services . & i 568.7 
Education and health Services ...........cscssssssecssseceseseeseeneese i 449.5 


Leisure ‘and hospitality \c-..scccsccessvsacrevessesoeVertsvesccetescescstesces f 373.2 
Other services .......... o i 220.1 
GOVERNING Nt aivesccsess, ccrsctsestrcssstosccvarntes cosces resstvovacsstcivovussvsesaven 561.6 
GOOK;. Were evinsssvcctassscscavacsonuceecrnnnsssusvssvossuasasiasseenenseasvaccavsasscevasvorate i 2,529.5 
Private inGUusttyiteccsacsscrscscnasveseesess e - 2,209.1 
Natural resources and mining ... —- é 1.5 
ICONSTUGCHION i iccsccreccassssacencesens ie i 102.8 1 
Manufacturing .........cccsscceeceeseees cs i 266.1 5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities fs ; 479.7 -1 
Information .... Bee sp cscssscuces a ; 65.3 5. 
Financial activities... * 220.1 
Professional and business services . 55 i 404.2 -3. 
Education and health services ..... i H 347.3 


Leisure and hospitality .......... os i 222.5 
TRO SENVICOS asia prencsetetirtesnsecceccecaneccawesaanducetiscecsccscereccestsuns A 95.2 


ACB sais Sole) SMart lasenns | rugir 
MANGAKA wWBoOwWoOwWNAD 


IGOVEFNIMENE Cevescvarasvenecttsnterencysccasspsncherenconscestanterne-ctersatrarnanbeena : 320.4 
INGW? YOIKSI NY (soccescsccvectersocrctalenpsarcursivasdevccstcnescsncansi necchocaavenceederses A 2,184.9 
Private industry ........cscescesereeeeee ce . 1,747.2 
Natural resources and mining es 4 ua 
Construction .. ee 31.5 
Manufacturing ce : 47.1 
Trade, transportation, and utilities % : 234.2 
INFONMEUON Dees cencerteeccer eercersuceccreese % : 128.8 


Financial activities 2.0.00... ss is 348.8 
Professional and DUSINESS SEIVICES ........ccceeceseeereeereseeeeeeeee 426.3 


Education and health Services ..........ccccsscssseseseserseeseceseeeeenees a 263.8 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 7 . 177.5 
Other services .......... 8 } 80.2 
CSOVOTININOINE iacaen vec cecenxascestuseversensca rent odtansusddsentuodensiniua canaisnmmencahes f 437.7 
FLATS PIT Xi ceceserencaeeeoss ue ececamoeee vacua fr eau vticavecevscanutaseasaas -nuagshcrceuseeee ; 1,823.7 
Private industry .......cceseeseeees S: é 1,584.2 


Natural resources and mining % : 61.2 
CONSTIUCTION .......ccccseereerees = i 140.6 
Manufacturing .......c:cscceee eas ~ A 165.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .... =A i 389.5 
TMOFIMANON Necexccectseoncsowseniesssonisys 0 - 34.0 
Financial activitieS «0.0... = i 112.1 
Professional and business services . 8 ( 277.3 
Education and health services ..... A 187.1 


Leisure and hospitality = 156.6 
Other services .......... : : 56.8 
GOMEITUMG IMimcresrerrecrncacrstteseescecaece nas ecvevecstsneentrsaareccetearnospr sects F 239.5 
WAANICOO A AZ renccec came sreserescneenssceateensdedaxsnenssomenssecnesnceasencs-sesnnssstare k 1,571.3 
Private iNdUStry .......:ceceeeeeees . ; 1,357.4 
Natural resources and mining . d 7.6 
COMStrUctiON .......ccesceeseeeeees : : 131.1 
Manufacturing .........:e : B 125.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 5 ; 316.0 


Information ..... - 36.3 
FIAClel BCUVIUGS: <i saisisccecssndssoceidecudennessunnivivedvewsersecevyodexstenns A 132.3 


Professional and business services . a “ 254.6 
Education and health services ...... ; c 157.6 
Leisure and hospitality ....... ; ; 149.4 
HG SOL VICOS sitravesiccrssestarvors uss aves suntsundvesssevertsvevacesstdesearrancs 5 44,2 


COMGATUNNOTIE sv rssnrcasnaccars ys tssnaccpevnsadocigniessucesyiey caccssesersiansassennssayse : 213.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average weekly wage! 


third quarter 
2002-032 
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18. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector ee in Sa et pre diy ages ee: 
(thousands) (thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 
Harris, TX 2.4 
Private industry ........... : : 27 
Natural resources and mining ... C) 
COMSHUCHON coircccccssccvscvcsaces 2.2 
Manufacturing ........:cesee 2.0 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 4.2 
Information ieicsasevsessrseveevectece sas : 9 
FinanctalactivitioS .scaveseccccssvsrsssscrctvasrascoxevseveses ; : : 6.5 
Professional and business Services ............++++ : ; 1.4 
Education and health services ..... 3 E ; 2.8 
Leisure and hospitality .......... : : : 3.6 
Other services ......... a“ =o 
(ROVE RTINO TT raccncescsoececncee sas fas doccce craxtouces hus tancarnesccdescocequesasevesiee : : (*) 
ONAN AC Ac reecreccccrcesctaseccchepasssensineesstsnsuncavesrauseotareston pssvevsaveastcees : 5.3 
Private industry .......scssceseeseese : : 5.2 
Natural resources and mining : 15.8 
Construction ......c.ssseseeseesees : ; : 4.6 
Manufacturing... ; ‘ i 8.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .... 3.3 
Intormation trent cme sets 2.6 
Financial activities «0... 11.4 
Professional and business services . 4 
Education and health services ..... 1.1 
Leisure and hospitality ...... 5.3 
Other services ......... : 1.9 
GOVErMEN i drccschesjtosaecesiescrctessccsorecsstee Ragcscercatemrsnsaneceressteneteens 7.5 
Sam DiCQONGA eae crs ee sasccccnctecca-eocsecsattesnccbenecestusaeet sSsacvotensvevancsctte 4.2 
Private industry ..........:eseeee ; 4.2 
Natural resources and mining ... 11 
CONSHUCTION .5<c<ses-cs<:-satsev 1.6 
Manufacturing .........0ccee 5.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 2.9 
Informatlon cence csctecsssccetevcaneceenes ‘ 29.5 
Financial activities .........seseeeee . i i 6.4 
Professional and business services . : ' 1.5 
Education and health services ..... ‘ ‘ . 3.5 
Leisure and hospitality .......... a 4 i 3.9 
Other services ......... ‘ 2 
GOVES TIME Lreseves-cacrnserscivai ves oserveseusvevoreasesavesssusussativascasdsntasessnie : : 44 
PRIMA Ate esrccremeantrswercts rates nevisciecassvoscorseesoxcsasnurtunieoesastneercoververe HK . 5.4 
Private industry .........:.esceeeee Me , a ‘ 5.5 
Natural resources and mining 25.2 
CONSHUCHION ....s0:002cecseruresene -.3 
Manufacturing .......:cseeeeee 4.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 4.3 
Information 16.8 
Financial activities ... 10.4 
Professional and business services . i : 5.7 
Education and health services ..... fn ; § 4.0 
Leisure and hospitality ...... rs ; : 24 
Other services ......... fe 11 
GOVETFTITIOIAL, ces cevatsnanyseescabecunsadensavedsass statins ecattgeareatosssdevauidbinancter s G 4.4 
MilaiMil-D ade; EL casssenvecucvacccrthasnrassensaceesnvovcavuevarsadepaninvkarvacdsie¥usiiavac ; é (4) 
Private industry ............. y A : 3.6 
Natural resources and mining 26 
CONSWUCHON :sescccsenssonssseosnse Re X i 24 
Manufacturing .sssesseesssssssseeseen 2 ; 4 29 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 2.9 
HUGH OH Trrvasscexcuvrearstynssratsnceted essninvavsivsntin dana vacne 1 7 
Financial activities 86 
Professional and business services . 12 
Education and health services ..... 62 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 5.4 
OthORSGrvicaseeracetracies atewtien veanvrararetetnarnnntntids 24 
Government sree titievecmmhe-cnesancanarcrnimimenancine tiara ee (4) 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
5 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. ia ; Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
nemployment Com i 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the arenes. SRREENESEO? OL FESTA ERS ets (GE EL ro teta sais ot 
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1S. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Establishments, 
State bales reer September Percent change, Third 
2003 September quarter 
(eo isande) (thousands) 2002-03 2003 


United!States@/.. 8: ree earsieceee 8,291.0 128,546.3 


PAD AIG: Bio bs.ycavccencasaduaunsieiecsctavovekieess 111.6 1,825.3 


Alaska \sccstsccsccsese 19.7 308.4 
ANIZOMA<.---ssceecsee 125.9 2,269.0 
Arkansas 75.0 1,130.5 
California .... 1,166.8 14,923.9 
Colorado .... : 161.1 2,124.4 
Gonnecticuti: commenter certs 108.9 1,627.4 
Delaware 2 icc-.csssttretcpeccevcuncnteats 26.8 406.1 
District of Columbia .. : 29.7 650.1 
FOP aie sessereccectouncessshscresecctetesesvavsacces 499.3 7,234.3 


GB Orla) a... sccescecissssetiteresscsssarevosstease 245.6 3,811.1 


Hawaii . 37.2 567.3 
Idaho ... 48.2 §90.4 
Illinois .. 324.8 5,738.7 
Indiana 151.5 2,848.1 
lowa ....... 90.1 1,414.4 
Kansas ... 82.6 1,287.9 
Kentucky 105.6 sy Pa 
Louisiana ‘ 117.1 1,853.4 
WOWNG ies cavenescscsssbusiecteeesovdonsonsanceecevits 47.0 603.7 
Maryland 2. sescnssczoursuekatnetcdiscntcvaveenc sents 149.2 2,448.6 
Massachusetts .. 205.2 3,163.9 
Michigan ........ 251.6 4,349.2 
Minnesota .. 158.3 2,597.8 
Mississippi .. 65.5 1,102.5 
Missouri .. 165.9 2,633.8 
MONtAN Alga ceserccscecreearecescsteivecceceesnee: 42.3 401.9 
Nebraska 55.0 876.8 
Nevada .......... : 58.7 1,096.9 
New Hampshire .......ccscseesceessescereeees 46.6 612.1 
NOW JOMSCY) scccsscessssterensesnescescecesssmeers 262.9 3,883.2 3 
New Mexico .. 50.2 754.6 9 
New York ...... 548.9 8,224.3 -7 
North Carolina .. 226.0 3,743.5 -.8 
North Dakota .... 2 23.8 320.6 1.1 
Ohio PR tctceseeerese 293.6 5,310.6 “141 
OKIAROMA A scevescarsesectrcenasescccutrsenscecees 91.3 1,410.9 -2.3 
Oregon ......... 117.9 1,588.5 -9 
Pennsylvania . < 326.5 5,495.6 
Frhode Island) oeccsccxtecseecccesancorssecensevavs 34.6 481.9 


South Carolina ..... 124.7 


1,773.4 


South Dakota ... 27.9 368.1 
Tennessee .... os 128.1 2,617.6 
Texas ...... ss 500.5 9,222.7 
Utahifess.s 72.5 1,048.6 
Vermont .... 24.0 297.8 
Virginia ...... 201.0 3,429.9 
Washington ... 238.2 2,705.8 
West Virginia . rs 47.0 683.3 
WISCONSIIiitcreaseccstavectxcrsooce-ceuenveerecerees 156.4 2,710.0 
WYOMING ersececoncrencncercitres -erseatenresvancia 22.0 249.9 
PUGILO ACO) ernccaumcrssttceoneoeschxernneatacneny 971.0 


MAN GIAIISIAMGS ieeccrecestetecssseesetevateseaccsaen 3.2 41.2 


Average weekly wage! 


Percent change, 
third quarter 
2002-03 


1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) 

and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 

2 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 
or the Virgin Islands. 
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20. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


Average pie Total annual wages | Average annual wage one 
vem establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 36,764 707 
UI covered 
6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511 ,280 My 
8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 701 
Private industry covered 
6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 $499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621,699 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 
7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 703 
State government covered 
59,185 4,088,075" $117,095,062 $28,643 $551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
64,447 4,485,071 175,866,492 39,212 754 
Local government covered 
118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 §82 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
| 
47,714 3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 it 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
50,755 2,758,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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21. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 


supersector, first quarter 2003 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ....... 6 
Employment, March. .....sscecsscsessssesossessers 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ........... 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March ...ccscsssssesessseteeeeesens 


Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment,:Marchh) ccctsccosssssrsservesvicacocert 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter oo... 
Employment;|March) iirc.ccccssecesctvccsssexereseo 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March .......:cssescssecsscssenees 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter oo... 
Employment, March .........sessceesseseeseeeee 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter ...........eee 
Employment, March .......:csceseecseseseseeeees 


Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter ......ccccesee 
Employment, March .......scsseseessescerereeeees 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ........ssessssscssssceeseers 


Other services 
Establishments, first quarter ..........:ceee 
Employment, March .....csccssesseeesesseesseees 


Total 


7,933,974 
105,583,548 


124,527 
1,526,176 


795,029 
6,285,841 


381,159 
14,606,928 


1,851,662 
24,683,356 


147,062 
3,208,667 


753,064 
7,753,717 


1,307,697 
15,648,435 


720,207 
15,680,834 


657,359 
11,731,379 


1,057,236 
4,243,633 


Fewer than 
5 workers! 


4,768,812 
7,095,128 


72,088 
110,155 


523,747 
746,296 


148,469 
252,443 


992,180 
1,646,304 


84,906 
112,409 


480,485 
788,607 


887,875 
1,230,208 


338,139 
629,968 


260,149 
411,192 


851,231 
1,037,360 


§to9 
workers 


1,331,834 
8,810,097 


23,248 
153,629 


129,201 
846,521 


65,027 
436,028 


378,157 
2,514,548 


20,744 
138,076 


135,759 
892,451 


180,458 
1,184,745 


164,622 
1,092,329 


110,499 
744,144 


116,940 
761,518 


10 to 19 
workers 


872,241 
11,763,253 


14,773 
198,895 


76,215 
1,021,722 


57,354 
788,581 


239,637 
3,204,840 


16,130 
220,618 


76,733 
1,017,662 


111,532 
1,501,470 


103,683 
1,392,099 


118,140 
1,653,470 


56,238 
740,752 


Size of establishments 


20 to 49 
workers 


597,662 
18,025,655 


9,226 
275,811 


46,096 
1,371,071 


$4,261 
1,685,563 


149,960 
4,527,709 


13,539 
416,670 


39,003 
1,162,498 


73,599 
2,232,506 


65,173 
1,955,861 


122,168 
3,683,448 


24,235 
703,957 


50 to 99 
workers 


203,030 
13,970,194 


2,893 
198,122 


12,837 
872,274 


25,927 
1,815,385 


51,507 
3,564,316 


5,920 
410,513 


11,743 
801,140 


28,471 
1,969,466 


24,086 
1,679,708 


34,166 
2,285,550 


5,451 
371,774 


100 to 249 
workers 


115,598 
17,299,058 


1,593 
241,559 


5,604 
823,846 


19,813 
3,043,444 


31,351 
4,661,898 


3,773 
576,674 


6,195 
934,618 


17,856 
2,707,203 


17,122 
2,558,300 


9,718 
1,372,780 


2,561 
376,832 


250 to 499 
workers 


28,856 
9,864,934 


501 
171,063 


1,006 
338,107 


6,506 
2,245,183 


6,681 
2,277,121 


1,223 
418,113 


1,794 
620,183 


5,153 
1,762,251 


3,929 
1,337,188 


1,609 
545,304 


454 
150,421 


500 to 999 
workers 


10,454 
7,090,739 


161 
108,563 


262 
172,944 


2,565 
1,732,368 


1,619 
1,070,141 


575 
399,366 


883 
601,549 


1,919 
1,307,870 


1,761 
1,220,921 


599 
404,831 


109 
71,453 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


5,487 
11,664,490 


44 
68,379 


61 
93,060 


1,237 
2,607,933 


570 
1,216,479 


252 
516,228 


469 
935,009 


834 
1,752,716 


1,692 
3,814,460 


311 
630,660 


17 
29,566 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
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22. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


i real 
Metropolitan are: Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Metropolitan areass ..........:..cccesssscessseseonsssererssssssessesesssensessnns 1.4 
IADIIONO SAD Xresrces tee csueeevecescestavssvaxeececcsskensttessnctssyeesr cares tueuaanrany eS: 
Akron, OH ...... see 3.4 
AlbanyiGAWe tee tenet 3.6 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY .. 1.8 
Albuquerque, NM .........2.+++ 2.6 
Alexandria; LAS ccs. cacinscncscsvesees 3.8 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA 3.6 
Altoona, (PAG isoscissnesrestsananesineees 1.8 
Amarillo, TX .. De 3.1 
BACHOFAGE SAS ctec ec cccceancvtapecacentecnneressasetnaesssiene cnerdceaatcossunrecss 2.9 
PE TRIN IMD rca ies nace sacensvvncaceasaeeibanaastcoeeeesspuaine otisustunastennneis 44 
Anniston, AL . nee 4.0 
Appleton-Oshk 141 
Asheville, NC 9 
Athens, GA ... 3.4 
Atlanta, GA... 1.4 
Atlantic-Cape May, 3.0 
Auburn-Opelika, AL .... 2.5 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC ... 3.6 
Austin-San) Marcos) aX... csccnscsecevscs:-cccnsanetorentalipbasacenaeh antes -3.2 
Bakersfield, CA 3.6 
Baltimore, MD ... 3.3 
Bangor, ME ............0++ aan 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA . 3.2 
Baton Rouge, LA ..........0+ 3.4 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX . 2.4 
Bellingham, WA .......... 2.0 
Benton Harbor, Ml ... 48 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ . 1 
Billings, MT ....... 2.4 
Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS .......c:cccscesesseseeseeeesceeceeeasences 6 
Binghamton, NY ........:c0ees000 21 
Birmingham, AL ... 44 
Bismarck, ND ....... 3.2 
Bloomington, IN ....... 3.0 
Bloomington-Normal, IL .. 2.9 
Bolse: Citys 1D sis ierutrettentecaccwuneseorenertkentpaueercucsttcereeg 1.0 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH -.2 
Boulder-Longmont, CO -.6 
BRAZOS TX esass nccaccatssssnrvacsoussnunnenditencetnas tecanaiectebanceaseeerarereete 17 
BYOMOrtON; WANs cssscesentsssesscucvacesvsecndscannvosntttavumaguvavasaoshenatocuness Tél 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, TX 3.4 
Bryan-College Station, TX .........00 11 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY .. 2.3 
Burlington, VT ........006 2.3 
Canton-Massillon, OH 2.3 
Casper, WY ...... 2.2 
Cedar Rapids, IA ..... 2 
Champaign-Urbana, ; 4.9 
Charleston-North Charleston, SC ......cccccccccscsseseeseesesseetesrsceanes 3.8 
CHESTS SEONN) VIVE ecacansccay veo ung susnwonengs enresns nsats doosannenn cccaccekaeentacen 1.9 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC .. 3.4 
Charlottesville, VA ......ccccceseseeseeseee 28 
Chattanooga, TN-GA .. 2.2 
Cheyenne, WY ........ 45 
Chicago, IL .......... 1.3 
Chico-Paradise, CA . 26 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN aan 3.1 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, TN-KY 5.4 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH ......... 17 
Colorads Springs: CO! scr csastsccucemsnoiinnnisersiscespransvernieenn 8 
Columbia, MO .......... ts 58 
Columbia, SC ... 27 
Columbus, GA-AL 28 
Columbus, OH ..... 3.2 
Corpus Christi, TX 27 
Corvallis, OR... 3.5 
Cumberland, MD-WV . 47 
DaNAS IX. sterner 7 
Da&inivill6;: VA tearintcis cysuvsundachancncininten oeminentterinn tessa aimee: 2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Coritinued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 


Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area’ 


Davenport-Moline-Rock island, IA-IL 
Dayton-Springfield, OH .............. 

Daytona Beach, FL .... 
Decatur, AL ...... 
Decatur, IL .... 
Denver, CO...... 
Des Moines, IA 
Detroit, MI ..... 
Dothan, AL Bay 
DOVES iD Eee aeecreteccece remy cspectas sconces cs ereacaentoetece sun vesncevessseuvspevoiers 


DUDUQUE RIA WM eemertescsstttearescsanswrasrennacereadercavenstearseacsureater neces 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI 
Dutchess County, NY 
Eau Claire, WI ........ 
Eli PaSOnXe.. ces 
Elkhart-Goshen, IN . 
Elmira, NY ....... 

Enid, OK ... 
Erie; PA‘... on ees 
Eugene-Springfield ;OR :.<.-<ccsesscscaasaserssceovscercgztscenctascessescceteves 


Evansville-HHonderson: IN-KY/:...cc-cssessosencsuceoseuscavcpesssesanpesessess 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN 
Fayetteville, NC 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, AR . 
KlagstativAZ-Wilh sxcsscseenssss 

Blints|Mile eee. 
Florence, AL 
Florence, SC....... 

Fort Collins-Loveland, CO : 
Fort:auderdale), Fly sicssreccccenssusswcseovstenssen-vunssdetncestvosntvinscenchunes 


ortiMyers-Gape: Coral lil acevascsatsesretsstesssssiacecscnciatterecesseraes 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL . 5 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ........... 
Fort Walton Beach, FL .. 
Fort Wayne, IN uu... 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 
Fresno, CA .........eeeeee 
Gadsden, AL .... 
Gainesville, FL ........... ; 
Galveston=lexas: City; UX csscseecccvccscvevcese<devensucessovcieseccecevossernes 


Grand Forks, ND-MN . 
Grand Junction, CO «00... eee 

Grand Rapids-Muskegon-Holland, MI . 
GreatiFallss Mil sictecsrssccsrcce-seare 

Greeley, CO..... 
Green Bay, WI : 
Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High Point, NC ........:.:cssceeeee 


Greer ING i corcecte cacti is vcs cenens corset eee ecaasoonisanseeecenauaucccees 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC . : 
Hagerstown, MD .....:.cessseeee 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH .... 

Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA 
Hartford, CT... 
Hattiesburg, MS ......... 
Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir, NC 
Honolulu, HI . ‘ 
FS OUITY) Ryu LAA eer weenie cre vee cnnoay sees coee geste teas cenemeceneraesicese ances cess 


PIOUS TOM sal Xoetrerat ts con aetancers depcecassnsneceesecesescaoresban chsuhvonkecasRenassnen 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH ‘ 
Huntsville, AL 
Indianapolis, IN 
lowa City, IA .... 
Jackson, Mi . 
Jackson, MS 
Jackson, TN ..... 
Jacksonville, FL .. 4 
UACKSON WIM NO ier nesakeretincssccncsheeteteresst scons aceteassecnesssennsnaeseer 


See footnotes at end of table. 


$31,275 


33,619 
25,953 
30,891 
33,354 
42,351 
34,303 
42,704 
28,026 
27,154 


28,402 
29,415 
38,748 
27,680 
25,847 
30,797 
28,669 
24,836 
29,293 
28,983 


31,730 


28,289 
30,940 
29,020 
32,325 
33,408 
43,880 
25,145 
27,305 
32,531 
30,343 


42,784 
27,478 
36,727 
35,989 
31,663 
32,454 
29,813 
29,414 
32,367 
21,395 


Average annual wage? 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 
$32,118 2 
34,327 2 
26,898 3. 
30,370 -1. 
33,215 -. 
42,133 =. 
35,641 3 
43,224 1 
29,270 4 
29,818 7 
29,208 2 
4. 
-1 
3. 
2 
5 
1 
Pa 
1 
1 


ANNOABODRRO 


27,648 


NVNYUAANNAHMNO 


31,920 


32,432 
28,931 
25,821 
25,710 
28,331 
34,214 
25,035 
31,104 
33,698 
32,369 


29,055 
31,726 
30,034 
32,985 
34,497 
44,387 
26,051 
27,996 
33,978 
30,758 


SLOPES COIN CON TOSI COCO COND 0) COO! aceee etled all OL paket fea terials ere Doh 
4KRHAMONOH“M BERODMNYWODMON COMRWWONDH NNODD=HH=0 DOMDNANDOAO DNNNWOORSHO PEHOMRNOD=N 


RAONMNNAMNG, 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Metropolitan area’ 


$26,430 


, 


Jamestown; NY; sccsrstacoeerecasvarescnnresnestaesarsaarescanvusnecouasenansyes $25,913 
Janesville-Beloit, WI .. 
JerseyiGitys NU Gis saeccnvireneinecotevessces 49,562 
Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol, TN-VA a 29,076 
JODNSTOWN, PA vicscmsringcccncxsrrsesicenies ' 26,161 
Jonesboro, AR a3 26,165 
Opin MO! vescscccnpeseversetsie 

Kalamazoo-Battle Creek, MI 
Kankakee n lly cssssccsssxcecercs ke 
KansasiGity, MO=KS i csvreasvarsovenicassegrascvsveenescetesdevsresvesuetestaremedes 


KenOSHE) Wi sievracsataecsstetevesveweiavovsatcconencsesonsesuyavcavbaracsshemstetaecey 
Killeen-Temple, T 
Knoxville, TN ..... 
Kokomo, IN ........ 
La Crosse, WI-MN . 
Lafayette, LA ..... 
Lafayette, IN ...... 
Lake Charles, LA ..........00 

Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL . ei 
LAN CASTST, PAL aitvcssvevancecuesseesectenoeserscaecveneansitnadcimiacnuwabeneunabean 


Ransing-East Eansings Mi icrcecaccescenteveracecvacoknases cases ayemncstnetceranel 
AKOCO} TX cccsvescctereceotes 
Las Cruces, NM. 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ . 
Lawrence, KS .... 
Lawton, OK .......00 
Lewiston-Auburn, ME 
Lexington, KY . 
Lima, OH . re 
LHNCONAS NEE s cexessecacvctazacecasvavsvcvseoeccavacererteasnavatnagnccnsessvareaveonscen 


Litte:-Rock-North Little ROCK, AR ..i:..cssct.scorssstverstveosveneesvttectne 
Longview-Marshall, TX ........:000 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA . 
Louisville, KY-IN ....ceseeeeeees 
Lubbock, TX ...... 
Lynchburg, VA 
Macon, GA...... 
Madison, W1.... 
Mansfield, OH ane 3 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX .........sssscscssecedessecesssrsscseesesns 


22,313 


Meciora-Ashiernd OPE acccxensetsxncaaccunonnagiowarsctligsacntssikoanenceesessas 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS ... 
Merced, CA. 
Miami, FL .... 
Middlesex-So! i ‘ 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, W1 ............. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI . 
Missoula, MT ....ccccseeseeees 5s 
MOBILE, AL Vier isnecctccncosaceanveapucasveatabehh wxventusetrespuncncvenscactctuvneastests 


MOdGStaiGA: Sccsaapertansteancscaseurtnecercacttaprenaacscacns meant Seb Rapes 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ 
Monroe, LA .........06 

Montgomery, AL 
Muncie, IN ......... 
Myrtle Beach, SC 
Naples, FL ......... 
Nashville, TN ..... 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY iberavenns 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Water! 


27,224 
32,798 
34,603 
25,479 


New London-Norwich, CT 
New Orleans, LA .......... 
New York, NY ..... 
Newark, NJ ou... 
NGWDUTSN) | NYHPA i icscrexciecceumavepirarnnyhbisarn 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC 
Oakland CA: 5. cciguatemuvnnemharranccers 
OGAIB EL sccascin 
Odessa-Midland, TX .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average annual wage 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 
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22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Olyeryplas: WA vente. coccacaracecsstocccsavenseotsrtpospenecevesvevcvcsetcessetiesoencee $32,772 $33,765 3. 
Omaha, NE-IA ...... soe 31,856 33,107 3: 
Orange County, CA . 40,252 41,219 2. 
OnandosEU rcs 31,276 32,461 3. 
Owensboro, KY .... 27,306 28,196 3. 
PanhamalCity ln eeeerece 26,433 27,448 3. 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH 27,920 29,529 5. 
Pensacola, FL ... 28,059 28,189 4 
Peoria-Pekin, IL 33,293 34,261 2. 
Philadelphia, PA- 40,231 41,121 2 


PhoehixsMesawAZ anes sscccsce nccstsncutresscsssecasvemasesetcucarent ties 35,514 36,045 
Pine Bluff, AR ....... 28,698 
Pittsburgh, PA ... 35,625 


Pittsfield, MA ..... 
Pocatello, ID .. 
PortlandsiME 2. as.cecretss 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ....... 

Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, RI . 
Provo-Orem Ui cccccacccecsvevevecessses 


32,707 
25,219 
33,309 
37,650 
34,610 
28,416 


PUebIO; CO -lsseccsscractesrescesssvsccescasstbecnvonte 27,763 
Punta Gorda, FL .. 26,119 
Racine, WI ..... 34,368 
Raleigh-Durha 39,056 


26,434 
33,912 


Redding, CA 28,961 
FRRONOSIN) cecsccececcnsrectesmterpeawcecs 34,744 
Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA .. 35,174 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ......... ant 36,751 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA ....ccsccscsscscsscescesescsessecssereseeaears 31,591 


ROANOKE VAY cecacaceducencanensecesatsacvavncsussepeocsssvsctncrvesvaeeTscvarsasevaes 
Rochester, MN .. oo: 
Rochester, NY .. 
Rockford, IL ...... 
Rocky Mount, NC . 
Sacramento, CA ... 
Saginaw-Bay City 
St. Cloud, MN ... 
St. Joseph, MO . thee 
Sti LOUIS; MORNE eesessoecacssacs tosses vanvevscncey cuvendevarseeecesectanvereacee 


VOMOMAwWBHROH MRARMNORDO-B DWHROORON=G% HYOMUBDDWDMDAWO 


SRST OR is cco wcccceen ces eicsscces us coxena nearanuncnacssbpenesaecerteumaureerecnnes 
Salinas, CA ...........0000 eee 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT 
San Angelo, TX .......0 
San Antonio, TX ... 
San Diego, CA ...... 
San Francisco, CA 
SBM OSC. CAM acct teevescncesssccvscavatcocsvsnvsscseorivvcs 

San Luis Obispo-Atascadero-Paso Robles, CA ac6 
Santa Barbara-Santa Maria-LOMmpoc, CA .....esssccseseteereeserseeees 


SRPRANNMOHAMNY NWAGNNY, NNW NYMNA O YAO WNHAWWHW WH NY WA=AWNwWAhH 


OHOROHAHOW ONBR@WAR=MONO YM=- RUA wWBYNOwW= 


Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA .. 
Santa Fe, NM ...eeeeeeee 
Santa Rosa, CA .......... 

Sarasota-Bradenton, FL . 
SAVANMAN NGA sirtecscchsssccccncrescereecssbs 

Scranton—Wilkes-Barre--Hazleton, PA 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA .......... 

Sharon: PA: sccssscseccsscscsntsnene 
Sheboygan, W!1 ........ ro 
SHermnai-DOmSOMy M Xncsseseccossccccesccrcccevessssectssnecccvenencrnussusccrsee 


Shreveport-Bossier City, LA .......:ccssscessesseseseesescesesseseneesennseees 
Sioux City, IA-NE ........ eee Sess 
Sioux Falls, SD ..... 
South Bend, IN . 
Spokane, WA . 
Springfield, IL ..... 
Springfield, MO .. 
Springfield, MA ..... 
State College, PA ......... Sa 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV .......ccesccscssescessesteesstscsetessseeeeeee 28,483 


30,910 
29,129 


WWM WM WW 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


StocktoncliodlyCA \cccvcsssscavtverscvduzsssuccxtyesavnesseccteaserensee $31,958 
Sumter, SC ......... 24,982 
Syracuse, NY .. 33,752 
Tacoma, WA ... 32,507 
Tallahassee; Fl 5. iscvesssnstestse-ssecaneascvnrd 30,895 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL .. 32,458 


Terre Haute, IN .......cescccesssecsseeeeeeeee Bs 28,415 
Texarkana, TX-Texarkana, AR - 27,717 
MONG OU esc ccurssssxcacesroerseins " 33,513 
MOPOKA KS sexceursevactarsecuesceucedeacesessenuduesadvescsrascuccesesraseersaceraiex= 31,707 


TOGO IN ici ris cusatReoawesitacuai sbpesevch eabvasepaspesbesarasvaamunnacatcndenints 47,969 
Tucson, AZ .. = 31,673 
Tulsa, OK ..... 32,241 


Tuscaloosa, AL 30,745 
31,050 
28,500 
34,543 
38,195 
29,168 
33,625 


Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA .....ssscssessstsesecsscseenesesssaseeeseesees 25,650 
WACO) UX rncssscsnernenctstunsnecieanskace ‘ 28,885 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV zs 48,430 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA ..... 29,916 


Vallejo-Fairfield-N 
Ventura, CA .... 
Victoria, TX 
Vineland-Millville 


AANMAM+OY BWORANAARANYH 


O-+=-=0N]=NH w 


Wars WWI aastesecssscanseaaetcctessnas ees 30,292 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, FL . ” 36,550 
Wheeling, WV-OH .....ssceereeseseee 26,693 
Wichita, KS «00... e 33,429 
Wichita Falls, TX “ 26,387 
Willlamsport;: PA cececesses scsesovesssepscvasvepsetttncsarcrecasonesscncececerensess : 27,988 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD 
Wilmington, NC .. 
Yakima, WA 


43,401 
29,157 
24,934 


AQUA AR aces cncesacenendtccesractrccsataseateatyarnce seedy sxcrebosenennany iene 
Arecibo, PR .... RS 
Caguas, PR .... 
Mayaguez, PR 
Ponce: PRivsccissussons< axa 
Sani JUAaN- Bavaro PRs. .csecccss spsonetacuve Monneccasvaacetkranveabeanctse 


NYONOOnDD NHOMN=NOBRO NYRODONDWN YNW+OTDHH-VYKR OWMHMONOOONN 


PANMMTOD PRWNM, WA 


' Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


_® Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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23. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 1996 1997' 1998' 1999' 2000' 2001 2002 2003 
=I ——t 


Civilian noninstitutional population.. 
Civilian labor force 


—+ 


194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Saansesepasasteveeree «| 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 


Labor force participation rate. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employed inns cocsescsccrssacseassee «| 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed..............sscssssesees 6 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate eat 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 


Not in the labor force 


Birgodonsehoitoconpeecceshe 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


" Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


24. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
IL | } 

Total private EMPIOYMENT.........ceeeeeereeeeeed 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employment w| 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
Goods-producing.......s.sseeeeeee ‘ee 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and mining.........00+ 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 671 
GOMSILUCTION sek cccscrsesnsccossosestvascoasepererved 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
MANUTACTUTING:steectrancesreesey-crsaseeetece sons 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 
Private Service-Providing.......seeeseeeeseee 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.. 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,497 25,275 
Wholesale trad@......ccesesssecereserecene §,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 §,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 Siifext 5,652.3 5,605.6 
RetallltradO sc. kicuscsecsusscvecsscccesvencesserssq 13,0205 13,490.8 13,896.7 14,142.5 14,388.9 14,609.3 14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing......... 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 
WiHiHESieaccrccscccctterst<carssasevess vasesvrencd 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 596.2 580.8 
Information...... H 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial activitieS..........cccceceeeeeeeees 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 42,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality...............0ccee 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
GINS SCLViCeS neacansasstantdavseccnetcesencs 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 Sele 5,393 
AOVEIAMON ti: ccccassscccrerseaccuvescoussrsscyssuened 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,513 21,575 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


25. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.............cesceesesseseseseeceeeeseceeeers 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 378.40 390.73) 399.53 412.74| 431.25] 448.04) 462.49) 480.41! 493.20! 506.07) 517.36 


Goods-producing: 


Average Weekly NOurs........eccssscsceseseessestseeeeereseres 40.6 44 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:eceeeeed 498.82 519.58 528.62 546.48 568.43 580.99 599.99 621.86 630.04 651.61 669.23 
Natural resources and mining 

Average Weekly NOurs.........cccsessesessenrsenesseeeeeees 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 


14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 
634.77} 653.14 670.32} 695.07} 720.11 727.28} 721.74) 734.92} 757.92) 741.97| 766.83 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 
Construction: 


Average WeeKIY NOUIS.........:csccsseseesseeeseseestseeseesees 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 539.81] 558.53) 571.57| 588.48] 609.48] 629.75) 655.11} 685.78) 695.89) 711.82) 727.11 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUTS..........ccsceccesesceeeserseeeeeeeeeees 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 


11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
480.80! 502.12} 509.26} 526.55| 548.22) 557.12| 573.17| 590.65) 595.19) 618.75) 636.07 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Private service-providing: 


Average weekly NOUFS...........sssessesseersessssetseneteees 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:0::0es0 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............sc0+++4 345.03} 354.97) 364.14 376.72} 394.77! 412.78) 427.30} 445.00) 460.32; 472.88) 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........ccsccceseesesesereesteecesesees 34.41 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........2seeeeee | 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:20s00+ | 359.33} 370.38) 378.79) 390.64) 407.57; 423.30) 434.31 449.88; 459.53) 471.27! 481.10 
Wholesale trade: 

Average WeeKly NOUIS.......sssccsecsscssceeserereeseeeers 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


12:57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
484.46} 501.17) 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21 602.77; 631.40) 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 


Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........:sescsseseseeeeesceeeeseses 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............0 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45) 10.86 | 11.29} 11.67 11.90 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-..-..-4 484.46; 501.17) 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21 602.77; 631.40! 643.45) 644.38, 657.12 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........ccsccessseseenseeeeeseeeeeseee 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6) 37.4} 36.7 36.8 36.8 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). maa 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-..06 


12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12) 14.55) 15.05 | 15.33 15.76 16.25 
494.36; 507.27} 513.37} 525.60} 542.55) 546.86) 547.97) 562.31 562.70) 579.75} 597.79 


Utilities: 
Average weekly NOUrs..........:s-ssssesrssreerersersnsonees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0) 41.4 40.9 41.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:.0+++ | 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75) 23.58) 23.96 24.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............0++ 756.35| 789.98} 811.52) 830.74] 865.26] 902.94] 924.59) 955.66] 977.18] 979.09] 1,016.94 
Information: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.......ccseccesessseenseeseteseees ; 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7} 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Financial activities: 


15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 
551.28} 564.98} 592.68) 622.40; 646.52) 675.32} 700.89) 731.11 738.17) 761.13 


Average weekly NOUurs.......scssessseseesesenseceeeseeees $5.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............2.-0+4 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93) 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............++4 403.02) 419.20) 436.12) 451.49) 472.37; 500.95; 517.57) 537.37] 558.02) 575.51] 608.87 
Professional and business services: 

Average Weekly NOUrs.......ccssssssesesssesssssssessens 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........00004 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............06. 406.20) 414.16) 426.44) 442.81 465.51 490.00} 510.99) 535.07) 557.84} 574.66) 586.68 
Education and health services: 

AVGKAGE: WEGKIV NOUIS ciitasisanssittnenensecrsivanctamss 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 $2.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............0.+. 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0004 359.08] 368.14) 377.73) 388.27; 404.65) 418.82} 431.35] 449.29! 473.39] 492.74! 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: 

Average Weekly NOurs........ccccsseseesccsseeeeeeseeseees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)................. 4 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 Wite 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............044 163.45 168.00 171.43 176.48 185.81 195.82) 202.87} 211.79} 215.19] 221.26] 224.25 


Other services: 
Average weekly hours... 32.6 $2.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ui 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............00 322.69} 332.44) 342.36] 352.62} 368.63| 384.25} 398.77! 413.41 428.64| 439.76] 434.49 


NoTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
——— 1 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series : f 2 
Dec Mar June | Sept. | Dec Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. Ganon pare 
| Dec. 2003 
Civillanwworkerssea eee ee AN 156.8} 158.4; 159.9} 161.3} 162.2} 164.5} 165.8] 167.6) 168.4 0.5 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
WV INIT@=CONAMWONKCNS. scsavacceseescasnsscas-ce-coetocecacnsttaveece avecetcre 158.9} 160.5} 162.1 163.5| 164.3} 166.7] 167.9} 169.9} 170.7 45) 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical..... 157.5 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...............0006 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 171.1 172.0 174.0 174.9 5 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical....................| 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 171.7 172.5 a) 3.9 
Blue-collar workers 152/09 1S3:7)) 150.1 156.4; 157.5} 159.8} 161.4) 162.9) 163.7 5 3.9 
Service occupations 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 167.9 ei 3.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-ProduChNGinvs:ssessscsonetoneecssccrtecctrecstaccotsttrerscccseseot 154.4 156.3} 157.7} 158.7} 169.2} 163.1 164.6; 165.8) 166.8 5 4.0 
Manufacturing: 2..-.ssscs-cccsectoscccevvasscededscsseseentuntecsecessses 154.6] 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5| 164.0) 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 4 44 
SODVICE-DIOGUGCINGinsssrasestrccee tees tecsesscnccoutoneucouusecrre ee diaetis 157.6] 159.1 160.7} 162.2} 162.8) 165.0} 166.2} 168.2} 169.1 5) 3.9 
Services.............4 159.0} 160.2} 161.1 163.2} 163.9| 165.3} 166.3; 168.5} 169.5 6 3.4 
Health services.. 158.3} 160.5} 161.8) 163.1 164.5| 166.4; 167.6} 169.3} 170.7 8 3.8 
Hospitals.............. -| 160.0) 162.3) 163.8) 165.7) 167.6) 169.9) 170.8) 173.1 174.8 1.0 4.3 
Educational SCIviCeS:s1.2c..ccsccs-cunes-centuevescotrenersestouncre cere 156.6 157.4 157.4 161.6 162.8 163.6 164.2 166.9 167.6 4 2.9 
Public administration®......ccccccssssssssssssssssesessssssseesessesssssees 155.2} . 156.5} 157.5} 160.2} 161.7) 163.4; 164.3) 167.3} 168.1 5 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 157.2} 158.7} 160.2} 161.7} 162.4) 164.5} 165.8] 167.8} 168.6 Sy 3.8 
Private industry WOrKEIS...........0...cccceseeeeeeeeeeeueeee eee ed 157.2 158.9 160.7 161.6 162.3 165.0 166.4| 168.1 168.8 4 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS... ........:.cssccesecsseeeeeseeeeseeseens 157.2 159.0 160.5} 161.6) 162.4 165.1 166.6 168.1 169.0 43) 41 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers Bo 160.1 161.9] 163.8; 164.6] 165.2) 168.1 169.4) 171.2} 172.0 4) 441 
Excluding sales occupations | 160.9) 162.8) 164.3) 165.3) 165.9) 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0 5 4.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 160.3) 161.5 162.5 163.6; 164.4) 166.5 167.7| 169.4 170.5 6 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 161.8 164.4 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 175.0 175.9 4s) 5.2 
SAlESIOCCUDANONS hee recseccersteves cases sntecharbeedeitiarancemuniacc 156.7 157.7 161.6 161.6 161.9 163.5 165.1 167.2 167.1 -1 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 160.8; 162.8} 164.2 165.6 166.7 169.0 170.9 172.3 173.2 AS) 3.8 
BlUG=COM aN WOFKCI Siac .ccsccceseseescvopsercoscncrervansvcterserevceceearcesd 151-9) 153.6) 155.1 156.3] 157.3] 159.7; 161.4) 162.8) 163.6 45} 4.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........| 152.5 153.7 155.7} 156.9 157.8 160.0 162.0 163.1 164.2 “Tf 41 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...........- 151.5 153.6 154.7 155.4 156.7 159.9 161.1 162.6 163.2 4 41 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........). 146.3 148.7 149.6 151.0 151.8 153.2 155.1 156.7 156.9 at 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....,. 156.5 158.7 159.9 161.4 162.9 164.9 166.8 168.6 169.5 o 4.1 
SGIVIGSOCGUDAUONSsccercnersserescreercreescererecccesrcteetncteetace 154.8 156.4) 157.4; 159.0 159.8) 161.7 162.6 163.8 164.3 wh 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 155.5} 157.1] 158.7] 159.7} 160.5] 162.6] 164.1) 165.7} 166.6 5 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 154.4] 156.2} 157.6) 158.6) 160.1 163.0) 164.5) 165.7) 166.5 5 ae 
Excluding sales occupations... 153.7 155.5} 156.9) 157.9) 159.2) 162.4) 163.8) 165.0) 165.9 5 4.2 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........ccecceeceesersceseenseeneeeateed 158.1 160.1 161.9} 162.9 164.3 167.8 169.2 170.1 170.5 im 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........::cscseeceseeeeeneenees 156.5| 158.4; 160.2) 161.1 162.3} 166.3} 167.5} 168.5} 169.2 4 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations....... 151.9} 153.6} 154.8} 155.9} 157.3} 159.9] 161.5} 162.9] 163.9 6 4.2 
Construction............ 153.0] 154.1 155.2} 156.3} 157.9} 159.1 161.1 162.3] 163.3 6 3.4 
RRANUNAGCHUNING PrceacureecassececessscnecccscaccanssseAUsreannrctancrsncensacs 154.6] 156.6} 158.1 159.1 160.5) 164.0) 165.4) 166.5} 167.1 4 4.1 
White-collar occupations............ssceseeeseees 156.9} 159.1 161.1 162.2) 163.3) 167.1 168.7; 169.5) 169.6 ot 3.9 
Excluding sales occupationsS................+ 154.7 156.7 158.6 159.6 160.7 165.1 166.4 167.4 167.8 2 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... 152.7} 154.6] 155.8} 156.7} 158.3} 161.6] 162.8) 164.1 165.1 6 4.3 
Dur alloSsecertecccencsnccravescterscecccccveressvan taneacseseseedoveanederacecer 155.3} 156.9} 158.3) 158.9} 160.6) 164.4) 165.5} 166.6) 167.3 4 4.2 
Ntefate WILE ecccecerenccensceccea ccen bone corco-ronecoepenrneoeep-ccrernncech, 153.2} 156.0} 157.5} 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9) 166.0) 166.6 4 3.9 
S@rvViCO-PrOGUCING.....-......-.-secsescoessorsrenctsssesssnsensnnessssescncers 158.2} 159.9} 161.8}; 162.7) 163.1 165.6] 167.0} 168.8} 169.7 2 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............:cseseteeseneetetseneeed 159.0 160.9 162.4 163.5 164.0 166.6 168.0 169.7 170.6 s 4.0 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........c:cescesceseeeeseeseeseeteeeeeees 160.3 162.1 164.0 164.7 165.1 167.9 169.2 Ae12 172.0 > 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations...... 162.2 164.1 165.6 166.5 167.0 169.9] 171.3) 173.1 174.2 6 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations.............. 151.4): 153.2) 155.2) 156.6] 156.9) 158.7) 160.8) 162.2) 162.6 ne 3.6 
Service occupations......... .| 154.2} 155.9} 157.0} 158.5) 159.3) 161.1 162.0} 163.2) 164.3 af 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities... 0... 155.5| 157.3) 158.9) 160.8) 161.7/ 163.2! 165.4); 166.5) 167.0 3 3.3 
TANS POMMATION: «2 .-2--ecssenssecsccecsssesucasscencoccsuseesesonerosersrosed 151.1 152.5} 153.9} 155.4) 156.1 157.8; 158.9} 159.4; 159.6 | BE 
PUD UC Ut Sincscecrecsocsseeqcscocecesescpvacevoveesncecess 161.5} 163.9} 165.5} 168.2) 169.2} 170.5} 174.2) 176.4) 177.0 3 4.6 
GOMIMMUNICAN ONS st cecestersons ancesscssecersacsyeseasauy 163.4 166.0} 166.1 169.0; 170.1 171.3] 175.5] 178.4} 179.0 3 52 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 159.1 161.3 164.8 167.2 168.1 169.5 172.6 173.8 174.6 Hs) 3.9 
Wholesale and retail trade. ..........csccccecceseeseerseseeseeteeneenes 155.5, 156.5) 159.5) 159.6) 159.7) 161.3) 162.5) 164.3) 165.0 4 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:esesseeeseeerereeeesees 1574 157.5 160.0 160.3 160.4 161.8 162.7 165.0 165.9 5 3.4 
Wholesale trade 159.5} 161.9] 166.3; 165.9} 166.7} 169.5) 171.3) 172.0) 172.0 0 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 160.6} 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2| 168.4) 169.9} 171.2) 171.3 A 2.5 
Retall ade. ccicceccecciccsscsecsasenre 153.2| 153.5} 155.6] 156.0) 155.8; 156.6; 157.4) 159.9) 161.0 74 33 
General merchandise stores 150.9 152.4 154.2 156.1 155.1 156.4 159.2) 161.2 165.6 27 6.8 
FOO SENOS sa aterecascccsasdestntecdsscsascutyeatseuckcavadscnevecdstneere 151.7| 152.9] 154.5) 156.3) 156.3} 157.5) 158.6) 159.3) 160.3 6 2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
a (i a | 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. onde andiod 
r 
Dec. 2003 
———++ + ~— —— 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 0.4 7.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......cceeeeeceteeeeeeeeeetereeene 165.0 169.8 T7tes: 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0! 1,853.0 186.1 4 75 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 204.3 206.3 207.6 209.0 oh 12.8 
UPASUIANICE Sta vesbr eacevverecresevoveevesescspstovenetstsncvonteuateverkencenred 161.3} 164.0} 166.1 167.1 167.9] 172.1 173.9} 175.1 176.2 6 4.9 
Services .| 161.0] 162.6) 163.7) 164.9) 165.4) 167.1 168.4; 170.4) 171.4 6 3.6 
BUSIRESSISONVICOS ar escesenercarversetctseaisnssreruanranvortteesssspsuvs 166.2} 166.3] 166.6| 167.2) 167.5} 168.5) 169.2); 171.9; 172.6 4 3.0 
HAIR SOMVICES sic. scsssccctesvescracreseunssvecsvatseemrsteranveccr evaded 158.4] 160.6] 162.0] 163.2} 164.4 166.5) 167.9) 169.4; 170.8 8 3.9 
Hospitals «| 160.3] 162.8; 164.5} 166.2; 168.1 170.8} 171.9} 173.9} 175.9 a2 4.6 
EGucatiOnal SCRVICES-.stueeesiececcseczcusdevvt¥auciasativevandssesbevsed 167.6 168.5 169.0 173.5 175.2 176.3 Vist 180.2 181.3 6 3:5 
Colleges ANd UNIVETSIICS........cecceeeseecesscseeseeeteseeeneees 167.5| 168.1 168.4] 172.0} 173.7} 174.5} 175.4) 178.4) 179.4 6 3.3 
NOMMANMUTACTUNING emucsAccstenetscvs somnseaters tsvectmtavesens ceorerse 157-6) 169:319 611 162.0| 162.5} 164.9} 166.4) 168.1 169.0 E) 4.0 
White-collar workers..........0 160.5} 162.2) 164.1 164.8] 165.3] 168.0} 169.3) 171.2) 172.1 SS 44 
Excluding sales occupations... 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 6 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations........... .| 150.6] 152.2) 154.0] 155.4) 155.9] 157.5} 159.7) 161.1 161.7 4 3.7 
SGLVIGSOCCUPALOMS ss v.csau ou esnnusccveautacessspocadeneeniesucdccenes|l OAc 155.9} 156.9] 158.4) 159.2) 161.1; 162.0) 163.2) 162.4 6 3.1 
State and local government WOFKELS.......-..0ececseeseeeerssents 155.2) 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5} 162.6; 163.2; 165.9) 166.8 5 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIITE=CONAT WOTKEIS. crcssccctarvescicn-sstscdsisovetersccsssavsatetseraxcvaves 154.4] 155.2) 155.7} 159.38; 160.7; 161.7; 162.2) 164.9) 165.7 aS 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical...... cetooe 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2! 160.8 163.4 164.1 4 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............0000 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7| 168.0 169.1 af 3.2 
Administrative support, including Clerical.........:.cceee| 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8) 164.4 167.9 168.5 4.0 3.8 

BGS -COMAT WOTKOIS ois sescscncencisitess cthennanutavutactoaeveseceszssiveveey 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3) 161.7} 163.6 165.2 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

SONVICES aeerenrtesecs neasesaseaes 154.9; 155.5) 155.9} 159.7} 160.9} 161.8) 1623) 164.9! 165.7 5 3.0 
Services excluding schools 156.1 157.9; 158.7; 161.0) 162.8; 164.0) 164.2, 166.8; 168.2 8 3.3 
Health services «| 158.5) 160.4; 161.4 163.5) 165.5} 166.4) 166.7; 169.5} 171.0 9 3.3 
Hospitals.......... =| 1594 160.7) 161.8) 164.1 166.2} 167.0) 167.3} 170.3) 171.4 6 3.1 
Educational services.. : 154.5] 154.8) 155.1 159.2} 160.3) 161.1 161.7; 164.3] 165.0 4 2.9 
SCHOOIS) cccsevsccsvrecesuecsctsns «| 164.8) 155.1 155.4} 159.6} 160.7; 161.4) 162.0) 164.7) 165.3 4 2.9 
Elementary and secondary. 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 4 3.1 
Colleges and universities 159.6} 160.0) 160.4) 164.7) 165.8) 167.0) 167.5} 169.2} 170.0 5 2.5 
Public:adiministration tcc. sces cc ee 155.2} 156.5) 157.9} 160.2; 161.7] 163.4; 164.3} 167.3| 168.1 5 4.0 
' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and __ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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27. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 2003 
Rivlan WOIKOIS far aa ee 153.4| 154.8] 156.1 157.2) 157.8) 159.3) 160.3) 161.8) 162.3 0.3 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-Collan WOLKOMS scccrcetsssesseveeste ssecscrsootteccvoeccereevescecsscsed 155.6] 157.0} 158.4) 159.6) 160.1 161.9} 162.9) 164.5} 165.1 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..... 155.1 155.6 156.2 158.0 158.6} 159.3 160.1 161.8 162.5 4 25 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...............00+ 158.1 160.7} 162.6 163.5}; 163.8) 167.9} 169.0} 170.5) 171.2 4 45 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 155.7 157.3 158.4) 159.6) 160.6] 161.8) 163.1 164.3 164.9 4 Cte 

Blue-collar Workers... 148.5} 149.7} 151.0} 151.9} 152.6; 153.8; 154.8) 155.8) 156.3 3 2.4 

Service occupations...... 153.0} 154.2) 155.1 “66.2! 156.9] 158.0] 158.7) 159.8) 160.6 5 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. 150.5] 151.8) 153.1 153.9] 155.1 156.3} 157.5) 158.3) 160.6 3 2.3 
Manufacturing... eo) ukehle7/|| ERB 154.5} 155.4) 156.5) 158.0} 159.0} 159.7} 160.1 3 2.3 

SOMVICE=PIOGUCING, -aces<teyresssstercesetttercsssccsasscensssckrcsssspecsenees] 154.5} 155.9} 157.2} 156.4; 158.8} 160.5}; 161.4) 163.0; 163.6 4 3.0 
SQIVICOS So zecvaccataczocsepeccectasrveceonsivucncencvecabrssutssstoseeeetesess 157.1 158.1 158.8} 160.7) 161.1 161.9} 162.8) 164.7} 165.4 4 2.7 

Health services... 155.5} 157.3) 158.5} 159.6} 160.9) 162.0) 163.2) 164.7) 165.9 ah 3.1 
Hospitals... -.| 155.5} 157.2; 158.6) 160.3) 162.2) 163.5) 164.4) 166.3) 167.7 8 3.4 
Educational! S@mmiC@S ia. cc.re-.+eacasscaseceassassccsersossacsivsanevcasss 155.1 155.3 155.6 159.3 160.1 160.4 160.7 162.7 163.2 3 1.9 
Public administration?.......cccccccssssssssssssessssssssessssssvsssssesvveees 151.6 152.5 153.4| 154.8 155.8 157.2 158.0 159.4/ 160.0 4 27 
INONMMANUTACTUNIN GS tecccncsscacetenencresserssectosserectcuerass strocesssscexes 153.8} 155.0} 156.4) 157.5) 158.0) 159.6} 160.5) 162.1 162.7 4 3.0 
Private industry WOrKeIS................csssesseeccseceneceeeenneeend 153.3) 154.7 156.3} 157.0 157.5| 159.3 160.4| 161.7 162.3 4 3.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS is..csecceccsevercecsevssteseasreersns: 153.3 154.9 156.1 157.0 157.9} 159.4} 160.5 161.7 162.4 4 3.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKeIS.........00.scessescsscessoscssssesessonsesvessossossoses 156.1 157.7; 159.4} 160.0} 160.4; 162.6} 163.8) 165.3} 165.9 4 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..............cssscccsessesoseeccensooes 156.9 158.6 160.0 169.8) 160.8 163.6 164.8 166.2 167.0 5 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 155.9 156.7 157.4) 158.2 158.5 159.5 160.5} 162.1 163.0 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 158.6] 161.3} 163.6] 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 170.3] 171.8) 172.5 4 4.9 
Sales OCcCupatlOns carecesceanticser ccocssccrca:ceacececrersteeantesrrers 152.6] 153.6] 157.0} 156.9} 156.8} 158.1 159.3} 161.6) 161.1 -.3 Quy, 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 156.5 158.2 159.2 160.3) 161.3 162.6) 164.0 165.1 165.7 4 PAG 
BIVG=CONA WOKEN Siewcecsactccessccceatssseasecsssneccescamneccerearesetes) 148.3} 149.6} 150.9} 151.7) 152.4) 153.6] 154.6} 155.6} 156.1 3 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 148,4| 149.2 151.0 151.8) 152.3 153.4 154.7 155.5) 156.2 ro) 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 149.0 150.5 151.6 152.0 153.2 154.7 155.3 156.8 156.9 Pi 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations............ 142.8} 144.8} 145.2} 146.3} 146.9| 147.8) 149.0| 149.8) 149.8 0 2.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 152.4) 154.2) 155.1 156.0} 157.2} 158.4) 159.0} 159.9} 160.6 4 22 
SCIVICS OCCUPANONS ccvecscnesvesncetonascncasosr 150.6} 152.0} 152.8] 153.9} 154.4) 155.5} 156.1 157.1 157.8 4 241 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 151.5) 152.7) 154.0] 154.7) 155.2] 156.4) 157.4] 158.8} 159.4 A 27 

Workers, by industry division: 

TGOOUS-DIOGUCINGssesesussecures cos ccaxsonsrecernscosesceccroseccesenereeaceas: 150.5} 151.7) 153.1 153.9| 155.0) 156.3) 157.4) 158.3) 158.7 3 2.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:..cccsserereeseetseseesee 149.7} 150.9} 152.2} 153.0} 154.0) 155.4) 156.5) 157.4) 158.0 4 2.6 
White-collar occupations......... 153.6] 155.0} 156.6) 157.9} 158.6) 160.0} 161.4) 161.9) 162.1 A 2.2 
Excluding sales occupations 151.7) 152.9) 154.5} 155.4) 156.3} 158.0} 159.2} 159.9} 160.4 3 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations........ | 148.4 149.6 150.7 151.5) 152.6 153.8 154.8 155.9 156.4 A} 20 
GONSHUCTION memcercsesccnessseete cee teacersantncrrscorancestasteannenanstvasy 146.3} 147.0} 148.2} 149.0/ 150.2} 150.6) 152.4) 153.6) 154.0 3 20 
Mamlifacturilrercsescecserecce-ccrstseeccrecstt.c#ecenrtercurecisecsresovese S127) 153.1 154.4, 155.4) 156.5} 158.0} 159.0} 159.7} 160.1 3 2.3 
White-collar occupations...... 153.3] 154.9} 156.6) 157.7) 158.6) 160.1 161.6] 162.0) 162.1 A 2.2 
Excluding sales occupations 151.0} 152.3} 153.9} 155.0} 155.9] 157.7; 158.9) 159.5) 160.0 3 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations........ 150.3} 151.7} 152.8) 153.5} 154.7) 156.3) 156.9) 157.9) 158.5 4 2.5 
Durablossrcrcctrese-c:trcssevirs tscastecnisnceceonesnovtbeescassssotannaxeses 151.7; 153.9] 155.3] 156.0] 157.3) 158.8) 159.7) 160.6) 160.9 2 2.3 
Nondtitablessccencscacessccseccstorsccreseerscecnasesearseosescchererenscd 153.9] 151.9) 153.1 154.4] 155.2} 156.6); 157.8} 158.3) 158.7 3 2.3 
SENVICE-IOCUCINGrececcccsesescctssosesdesesenccensuceceavesnectcedenesrenspres 151.9] 156.1 157.7| 158.4) 158.6) 160.6) 161.7} 163.3) 163.9 4 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........::ccceseeseereeserseteeeed 156.1 157.2 158.5 159.3 159.6 161.7 162.8 164.2 165.0 a5 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS..........:c.sccescseeeeeseeteeseeseenenseenee 157.2| 158.2} 159.9} 160.5} 160.7} 163.0) 164.1 166.0} 166.6 4 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 158.2; 160.4 161.6} 162.5} 162.8) 165.3) 166.5) 168.2) 169.0 5 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations. 148.1 149.4 151.1 151.8 152.0 153.2 154.3 155.1 155.4 v2 he 
Service occupations......... | 149.4) 151.6) 152.4) 153.5) 154.1 155.1 155.6) 156.6) 157.4 4) 241 
Transportation and public utilitieS...........cceeeeeeneeetee| 149.2} 150.5} 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8; 155.6] 156.0; 156.5 3 1.6 
TIKANSPOPtAUON, cep ecsastsccstonvexce xzenevacsnccesccscsesss=setsssnssearee’ 145.7| 147.4) 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 150.5} 150.6} 150.4) 150.8 3 > 
Public utilities... 153.6} 154.3) 156.4); 158.2) 159.3) 160.4) 162.1 163.4) 164.1 4 3.0 
GOMMUNICAONS: frscccctcsastanaeccarcoacne 155-2) 155.3)" 15721 159.6| 160.7} 161.9} 163.4) . 165.4) 165.9 355 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... ‘ (Siz 153.0 155;5; 156.5 157.4 158.6 160.4 161.0 161.8 4 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade.........::ccsccsceseeseeseeteeseeteraeeneees 152.1 153.0 155-7 AOS. Ol 1 55:50 190.7) 1Oveo sm dooie 159.5 11 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations = = = = = = =F = = = = 
Wholesale trade..........:ceeses 154.8] 157.2} 161.3) 160.4 161.0) 163.4) 164.7) 164.8) 165.3 3 27, 
Excluding sales occupations 157.9| 159.4] 161.2} 162.6] 163.7} 163.9} 165.2) 165.7) 166.3 A 1.6 
Retail trade@........ssscesceessseeeee 150.7} 150.9} 152.7) 152.9] 152.7) 153.1 153.8] 156.3) 156.5 1] 25 
General merchandise StOres.........:cseseseessereereeeeseeey 146.5| 147.9 148.9) 150.1 149.2| 149.8} 152.0 153.1 153.6 3 2.9 
FOO GOL Ben terscsracreesrrecsossecesupeess urabencentsaachacsassvtncara 146.7| 148.0) 148.9) 150.1 150.3} 151.0) 151.6] 152.2) 152.8 4 Av 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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27. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100} 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
+— | ( | cial 
ape 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
a 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.......ccceeceeerenees 156.0 160.3 162.0 162.4) 162.6 171.1 172.4 174.1 174.5 0.2 7.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........::escsceeseeeeeetseees 159.1 164.5 165.7 166.1 167.3 176.7 178.5 179.2} 210.2 3 7.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 171.7) 181.2) 182.8| 182.7) 183.9] 206.4) 208.7) 209.1 164.5 5 14.3 
ISUPANCOL a ccsccsesacacvacsscacsesestxersevecsecestsceUesussncracdennteneaecdl 155.0} 157.1) 158.6) 159.6) 159.1 161.6) 163.0} 163.9} 164.5 4 3.4 
SEMVIGAS encevexateretencscncseantys aeepsnanesenimnianateecscxammenctetees baal 158.2) 159.5) 160.3} 161.5) 161.7| 162.8; 164.0) 165.9| 166.7 5 3.1 
BUSIIOSSISCIVIGES ccc cwvssextccsnvscras-ccesnenainscesntacentete pri sss7 163.7| 164.0 164.0 164.6) 164.8 165.6 166.4; 169.1 169.8 4 3.0 
Health services... | 155.4] 157.3] 158.4) 159.9] 160.7) 161.9] 163.2} 164.6] 135.8 at 3.2 
FIOSPitell Sereccnseeccece cacsesemnron ent ccacursnanestereadnsinedteersesrreats 155.4) 157.1 158.6} 160.2) 162.1 163.6} 164.6) 166.5] 167.9 8 3.6 
Educational S@rnviC@S:...:ccsssscertccenteesserevervessdarsesPuresseiaed 160.5 161.2 161.2 165.2 166.5 167.1 167.5 170.3 171.0 4 (af 
Colleges and UNiversitieS. ..........sssecsesseseeeseesesseeeseees 159.6} 159.9} 159.9) 163.1 164.3; 164.4) 165.1 167.6} 168.4 5 2.5 
INOMMANUTAGEUTIING eccccressncestere cron csssearenr sn tateseetarseneeeensive 153.5}. 155.0] 156.5} 157.2} 157.5} 159.4) 160.5) 162.1 162.6 3 3.2 
White-collar workers............ 156.4, 158.0) 159.6] 160.2) 160.5) 162.8; 163.9); 165.7) 166.3 4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 158.3} 160.1 161.3) 162.1 162.5} 164.9) 166.1 167.7} 168.5 5 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 146.4} 147.5) 149.0} 149.8) 150.2} 151.1 152.4) 153.4) 153.8 3 2.4 
Service occupations............. 150.1 151.4} 152.3 153.4 154.0 155.0 155.5. 156.5 157.3 5 2.1 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........:cceeseeeeeeeecee sees 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5) 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 4 2.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Whhite-COl A WOLKONSicscescyeccnrersai cris <cscngscdsiesrsarursenoccerevaseese 153.3} 153.9} 154.4) 157.4) 158.4) 158.9) 159.2} 161.0 161.5 3 2.0 
Professional specialty and technical............:csscseseereeens 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5} 158.4; 158.8) 159.1 161.0; 161.4 2 1.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................:) 155.1 156.6] 156.8} 159.0} 160.1 160.9} 161.0! 162.5) 163.3 5 2.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 150.9} 151.9] 152.8 155.1 156.0 156.9 157.2 159.1 159.5 3 2.2 

BIIE=COMBR WOIKOIS scracvuscascecensussasnsaaccysessetessiessrsvasscevoevenced) 150.8) 151.6) 152.1 154.5 155.1 156.2 156.5} 157.6 158.3 4 241 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIMIGO Shireamreyausesescsnessavsispuavecess<svisieveaemeecurpernteece reat 154.2} 154.6} 155.0} 158.4) 159.2} 159.5} 159.8; 161.6) 162.1 3 1.8 

é * 4 
Services excluding SCHOOIS ........ccscesseesssteses eesti: 154.9] 156.7} 157.3} 159.1] 160.3] 161.4; 161.8] 163.2] 164.5 8 2.6 
Health services............. 155.8; 157.8} 158.6} 160.5} 162.2) 162.9} 163.5) 165.1 166.7 1.0 2.8 
TAGS PLAS! eos os ccs caa cess vases conn sas eae tyreconsens Deen ceesturancesa cased 155.7} 157.7} 158.8) 160.6) 162.5) 163.1 163.8} 165.5) 166.7 7 2.6 
Educational services. 154.0; 154.2; 154.5) 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3| 161.2 161.6 a 1.7 
SONOOIS casnsscesasdcuawtivevesares 154.1 154.3} 154.6) 158.3) 159.0) 159.2! 159.5} 161.4); 161.8 2 1.8 
Elementary and secondary... 153.1 153.4; 153.6} 157.4) 158.1 158.2} 158.5! 160.6} 160.9 2 1.8 
Colleges and universities.. 156.7} 156.8; 157.3} 160.7) 161.6; 162.1 162.1 163.5; 164.0 3 1.5 

: re eee 

Public Administration’ .......-.ceseersccreecnecceereeseseeseeseneesees 151.6} 152.5} 153.4| 154.8 158.0) 159.4) 160.0) 4 27 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
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Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


* Includés, for example, library, social, and health services. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


28. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 | 


2002 2003 Percent change 

, 3 months | 12 months 

Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 

Private iNGUStry WOFkETS........:.sssssssescsesesssessssssssesssessssseccoses 166.7; 169.3; 171.6] 173.1] 174.6 179.6] 182.0/ 184.3] 185.8 0.8 6.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wnite=collarWOrkelsce,ceecen ree enn een 171.2) 173.5) 176.1] 177.2} 178.5} 183.6] 185.5] 187.71 189.2 8 6.0 

Blue-collar workers 159.2) 162.2} 164.0) 166.2) 167.8) 172.7/ 176.1| 178.41 179.9 8 7.2 
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29. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 0.7 4.6 
Goods-producing.. | 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 7 5.1 
SOMVICE-PIOGUGING. « ccsc..-cscoscscconncceussodecseuanrosusspsseevesvecrusrontil 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 6 4.0 
M@NMULA CTIA SrcsasencenvocsssncccescestsraceccscbrsoceeesS¥evnacvatioucesrsseraen 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 8 5.3 
INORIMANULAGHITING a eccerceccessecesctccutvncadsvedechcacccnesceuregectnedcexcneh} 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 165.5 166.5 6 41 

INTRO za nrsmuaatss snes snareosnssnuhcuvusnauntuetuecvsenaecsrsesaspoevushecistanareniek 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 4 3.9 
GROOMS -DrOGUGH IG farececeecencectcnesesereersscvenvecsravessnsvenenenecesavnencnnd 155.3 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6} 164.9 166.1 166.7 4 3.7 
SGNVICE-PLOGUICIING! cecssccacecssssecacsesuvarcusksenucuveveveveerssasrassvarnsjox 158.6] 160.3) 162.2} 162.9] 163.3} 165.9] 167.2; 169.0) 169.8 5 4.0 
Manufacturing.......... 4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 = 37 
Nonmanufacturing.......ccccscccsesceeseeee ier | 158.2) 159.9] 161.7; 162.4; 162.9] 165.4) 166.7| 168.5) 139.3 5 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 
156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 6 41 
154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 4 3.4 
158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 Fit 172.5 5 4.8 
159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5| 171.4 172.2 5 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan leas? c.encsccescssevesaccaspeuteccetetvorssasveccuesiseeaenatsnanes 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 a) 41 
OOF AN CAS svicetaresssbenrarsicitancccasvucseccacsivepincoxcnvessvaseesasshncstsaneon) 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1, 166.9 5 3.8 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

LIIMOM rasrereesansvavelaotnvets sevoreeticesaasdsecasssunvurcnonsvecastasevesceneasstcnsxess 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 6 2.4 
Goods-producing. | 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 4 2.8 
OI VICE AM OOUCHI On tancesessescverecarvessantentssvercesetaunneratner<tarmaithee 148.9} 150.0} 151.4) 152.9) 154.1 154.6) 155.1 156.3} 157.3 6 21 
IMU CEUTING: ooncrcivornanaencensstccesssccree cocsrecurecernvestraceseavencncenst 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 3 2.6 
INGTTIATUN CUMING vi renssanenaveverestosdassessshecassncarrvbcrsieasncuscanss 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6 6 2.3 

INOUE Ss secevreseicsacennssunerncsscrresneaanersesarsansncascadscvasenainnserastaassere 154.4 155.9) 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 2 3.1 
(GOOGS-DIOGUCING seevasssecxsescanatenvccssnvaasssccuvancansvsduvors corunvedsnatzs 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 3 oe 
DONVI GEN OGUCHIO re cveveverencnctsnerersecssertancctracecnrucefarvescxenqtasaat 155.1] 156.7} 158.3) 158.9) 159.0) 161.2); 162.3) 164.0) 164.5 3 3.5 
Manufacturing.......... +| 153.1) 154.7] 156.1) 156.8) 157.8} 159.3) 160.2) 160.9} 161.3 2 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing... 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 6 3.3 
151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 3 2.1 
154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 2 3.9 
156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 3 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 162.7 3 3.0 
Other areas. 150.5] 151.7] 152.6) 153.8} 154.8] 156.8; 158.0} 158.9] 159.5 4 3.0 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
all | ol sw eek 
Scope of survey (in 000's).... 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Wahi medical’ caye serentsesssteccvetstetecessccn-ss eee 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance..... A 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...................ceseeeeeeeeteee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paiditunch time icscc.cccssusaesceeveenapers-cecss casmteesere, 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day. A 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 zs a 
Paid OSttimO mere me tveuks cease /eieeteees apa eeeeka ss 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 i, me 
Average minutes per day............ccccseesssesesseeeeee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 a = 
Paid funeral leave.................. + - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. 8 - - - 3.2 32 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays.................. esi 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year. . 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Pald:personal leave.<.::...00--css-sesscovosovevseescvsenenee 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.............:s:seseseeeeeeeeceeeeee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paldivacatlonsrs-rurcccreacecss-ezacaspacevoecesavarsiedeceancs 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisick leave: lsc.cts scorers Mec eee ce on each 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... p - - - - 33 37 37 60 es ~ 
Unpaidipaternity teaVver......0. 80. .:.cencceassscardevsases - - - - 16 18 26 53 S| a 
Unpaid family lave cc cscsrceecescecreonsvuse:cnassegseecccs R: ay By a wal J * 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................:0..c0005 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 7 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home: NealthiCare: sc. .ccsscicssssetcsutssacccssezevescececns es - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. A 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Pysicaliexaitinn tec rcree-cacaccancrsccevesvesescenersecxeued - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEIN COVElAGO = co eceachnsicsinccaccesesyacaeotteurevscre eeu uveuet 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution...............:..cee - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Ramilly/ COVerage xcscceske-<pe--t-renccysStessecprceees cote 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINIY CONUIDUUION............20eeeeeeeereee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................0.666 ] 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
MISULANCO fess cape tonveonrcnsstccszeewkalssrsbesecvwescuosemceeacs 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits..............sseseeeceeseeeeeeee - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available.................sseseeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
HASUIFANCES DIANS veces eccsncnecoresttascesrcccesnenerecurevsreood 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HISUTANICE PANS sexe encscsectccstarsroecsrssenvvsccesenserecens 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 AS - 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a ad 4 B ~ u os a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available | 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula........--.2.-.s2seeeeeeeeeeeee 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AIF AUGOMENIS sc scorrreysieictccsenes css soscuineart\cteroniacnad = = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans... - = = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts = = - ) 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans. . = res a = as 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at Tess than full pay. 


? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


It Small private establishments State and local governments 
em 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
T i a 
Scope of survey (in O00'S)........cccsecsessesssssssesenseeee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With ede. esos tate sedan teen 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance..... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan... eceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paldilunchitline tsetse. csc-rce an cavsansiesusentoncescessel 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day............sssssesreeesererene 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = 
Paid rest time : 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. 27 26 = - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave.............. ae 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence = 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid Holidays inc .cemicnnistecccraxnsivesensecarceusotsccass 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
14.2 11.5 
Average Gays per Years .cc.cccsccsccsceceeerseesterseness 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave...... al 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations.. iat 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid cicledyons meets erence geese ace: 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WHOA cecracecrech atk cetaceans skew cecburcpsecacnt tone 17 18 - - ST 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave se 8 is - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid faimiiy WGA: vacsccnsssescasisanaaspeunansxses asso een - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............-se0eeeeee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Flom NEalin Care .-¥.c wiecsecderessevcttvcanccd eaxadensawaes 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities tied 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PHYSICAIOXAIN: encssecscva tee as zed con aeanetey es caeneel 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage.. te Seonecenceaaes eee enced 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly ‘contribution... $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage. . apie 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average inoithiy CONESUHON: cock ci ness cavcxcusenes sol $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans............0ccceceeed 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance... sth pxcbaiots 78 76 79 a7 67) 67 74 64 
Survivor income @ benefits. et aie 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WGUTANCS MNS « sies ads onwsccssspecshiinyasteateatewinerieN ash 6 26 26 A 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. ee 2 A 29 2 at _ = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... | 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 94 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65........cccceeeees 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... co 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............66 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
IVAN GEIMETNGs eiekcrt71j ii) Nasincanesiuaan eanineuitunm hairs i 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Han giaisticvieceseveivaniiicenceseanvere 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


* The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 


2003? 2004 
Measure 
2002 | 2003? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
T 1 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period............:ccseeseeeeeees 19 14 0 2 1 1 1 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 

In effect during period...... 20 is) 0 2 1 1 1 1 3 2 5 3 2 1 4 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 46 129.2 0 4.0 4.0 1:3 4.0 0 8.2 0 82.2 8.0 0 0 6.5 

In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 0 4.0 4.0 uss} 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)...............:00064 6,596} 4,091.2 0.0 18.5 40.0 7.8 16.0 12.0 35.9 51.3) 1,168.5] 1,219.0} 1,473.4] 1,203.9) 1,146.5 

Percent of estimated working time’... () 01 () ?) .00 00 () () () .04 04 05 .05 .05 .05 


1 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—-56. 
? Less than 0.005. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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33. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Ser Annual average 2003 ee 2004 
ries — 

| 2002 | 2003 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May |_ duly s Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan | Feb. 


+ — 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

AM IROUINS Scexcceessksoeverneeu sary -asteansosnense co ucveceurdeeroeavocvecstany 179.9 184.0} 183.1 184.2| 183.8] 183.5} 183.9] 184.6] 185.2) 185.0] 184.5) 184.3) 184.2} 186.2 
All items (1967 = 100)... 538.8 551.1 548.5| 551.8] 550.5| 549.7| 550.9] 553.0) 554.7} 554.3) 552.7} 552.1 554.9| 557.9 
176.8 180.5] 178.9] 179.2! 179.0] 179.4) 180.3) 180.9) 181.3) 182.2 182.9) 184.7; 184.3) 184.5 
176.2 180.0 178.3; 178.6} 178.4] 178.8) 179.7} 180.4 180.7} 181.7| 182.4; 180.0] 183.8) 184.1 
175.6 179.4] 177.6} 177.7| 177.3) 177.8; 178.9; 179.7} 180.1 181.5} 182.4) 184.1 184.0} 184.0 
Cereals and bakery products....... 198.0 202.8; 201.8) 202.1 201.9] 203.0} 204.5) 204.5) 203.5) 203.1 202.5} 202.9) 203.9} 204.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 162.1 169.3] 164.7} 164.8] 165.2] 164.7; 168.2) 169.7) 171.1 174.0} 179.3} 181.1 179.9| 179.7 
Dairy and related products’... 168.1 167.9} 167.2} 167.1 165.8} 165.4] 164.7| 167.5} 170.3] 171.8} 171.2) 173.0) 1724) 172.1 
Fruits and vegetables 220.9 225.9| 223.3) 223.6/ 221.3/ 2262/ 226.6| 224.9] 224.4| 226.3) 227.5) 232.4) 232.4) 229.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
THHOTIAIS er recracrevtcntteencotee rac corse Ra REESE 139.2 139.8] 140.8] 140.3) 140.5) 140.3) 138.4) 139.7 139.2! 140.5} 137.9) 139.3) 140.7) 141.4 
Other foods at home 160.8 162.6) 162.2) 162.6) 162.1 162.1 167.7| 163.2 163.1 163.0 162.0 163.0) 162.8) 163.7 
Sugar and sweets. 159.0 162.0/ 161.8; 162.5} 161.4] 162.3] 162.7| 162.5} 162.3; 1625) 161.7; 161.0) 163.0 163.9 


Food at home.. 


Fats and oils “A 155.4 157.4] 158.7| 157.5} 156.1] 157.6] 156.3} 157.7| 157.6) 159.7} 157.3) 157.7) 160.7} 162.3 
Other foods bel medial 178.8| 177.9| 178.6| 178.5| 177.8] 179.0] 179.4 179.4 178.7] 177.9] 179.6} 178.0) 178.9 
Other miscellaneous foods" pee 00:2 110.3] 110.5] 110.1] 110.4) 110.1) 111.3] 109.9) 111.0} 110.7} 109.0} 109.8} 109.1} 109.5 
Food away from home! ee 178.3 182.1; 180.7} 181.0] 181.1] 181.5} 182.2} 182.6} 182.8) 183.3} 183.8) 184.3) 184.9} 185.5 
Other food away from home’™.... By 117.7 121.3] 120.2} 120.4] 120.4] 120.5} 121.3] 121.4) 121.8) 122.3) 1227] 122.9} 123.9) 124.0 


183.6) 187.2! 185.9] 1866] 186.4] 186.7; 187.2; 187.1) 187.9| 1881) 188.6) 188.7| 189.4| 189.9 
180.3] 184.8] 183.2] 184.3] 184.1] 184.5| 185.9) 186.1| 185.8} 185.7; 185.1; 185.1] 186.3] 187.0 
208.1] 213.1] 211.6] 2121] 2121] 2128] 213.8| 214.3) 213.8] 214.7| 214.2) 213.1] 215.2) 216.0 
Rent of primary residence 199.7; 205.5! 203.7) 204.1] 204.5] 204.9] 205.6) 206.1] 206.6) 2069} 207.5} 205.5, 208.3] 208.8 
Lodging away from home 4118.3] 119.3] 117.6) 119.7] 118.7} 121.4] 124.8] 125.1] 1185] 120.9] 115.0) 119.3) 117.2] 120.0 
Gwnerstecuivalentirent of primary. residence’: 214.7| 219.9] 218.7| 2189) 2189] 219.1] 219.6] 220.1; 220.7| 221.4) 221.9) 219.9) 2226| 2229 
Tenants' and household insurance’. 108.7; 114.8} 114.1] 114.0] 114.2] 114.3] 115.6] 115.8] 115.9] 116.0} 114.3] 114.8] 114.8] 115.0 
Fuels and utilities | 143.6} 1545] 148.3] 154.5] 153.1] 153.7] 159.4) 159.2} 159.6] 155.0] 152.9) 154.5] 156.3] 156.9 

Fucks araere mers | 427.2} 138.2] 131.9} 138.5] 136.8} 137.5) 143.6] 143.0] 143.4] 138.2) 135.7) 138.7] 139.2] 139.5 


Alcoholic beverages 
Housing 
Shelter.. 


Fuel oil and other fuels.. 115.5 139.5} 156.3} 169.0} 147.9 137.0} 130.5} 130.7) 130.5 131.4 134.8 139.1 149.9 155.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity....... u 134.4 145.0} 136.9} 143.5) 143.0 144.5) 151.6; 151.0 151.5) 145.6| 142.6 145.0/ 145.5) 145.5 


Household furnishings and operations 128.3} 126.1) 127.7| 127.1] 127.2) 126.3] 126.1] 125.5] 125.2] 125.1| 124.9] 124.7] 125.3] 125.7 
124.0) 120.9] 120.6) 123.6) 123.9] 122.5} 116.2| 117.2) 122.0] 124.8) 123.1] 119.0] 115.8} 118.6 
121.7) 118.0] 117.3) 121.0) 120.8} 119.5} 113.8] 113.4) 117.3] 120.8) 121.4) 118.0) 115.5) 117.1 
115.8] 113.1] 112.4] - 117.2] 117.8] 115.5} 106.1/ 107.9} 115.5] 1188! 115.7} 110.9) 105.7] 110.3 
126.4] 1221] 122.3] 124.1] 1234] 123.6] 117.9] 120.8] 124.1] 125.2) 123.0) 119.2| 117.7] 119.3 
121.4 1196] 119.8) 119.8) 119.9] 119.7] 117.5] 117.8} 120.3] 121.8} 121.0] 1185] 115.9] 117.0 
152.9] 157.6] 158.9) 161.0; 159.3] 157.2} 156.8/ 158.3! 159.4! 157.1] 155.7| 154.7) 157.0] 158.8 
148.8] 153.6] 155.3} 157.3] 155.5} 153.1] 152.4! 154.1] 155.4] 153.0) 151.7) 150.8) 153.2} 154.9 

99.2 96.5} 98.0] 98.0} 97.8] 97.4; 96.5; 96.0) 95.1; 946) 946] 944) 943/ 944 


Men's and boys' apparel....... 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 


Infants’ and toddlers' apparel’. 
Footwear.. 
Transportation... 
Private transportation... 


New and used motor vehicles®.... 


New vehicles 140.0/ 137.9} 139.2} 139.3] 1387| 138.1| 137.7; 136.8} 136.4) 1365] 137.5 138.0) 138.0} 138.3 
Weed oars.anditrucks|.. 152.01 142.9] 148.4] 148.5} 148.4] 147.9] 145.7; 143.3] 1939.0] 135.1] 182.0] 131.0) 130.8] 131.0 
Motor fuel 116.6] 135.8] 140.4) 148.1] 140.6] 131.3] 130.6] 139.0} 147.1] 136.6} 131.2} 127.8) 136.7] 143.1 


Gasoline (all types)..... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 


116.0 135.1 139.7} 147.4) 139.9) 130.6) 130.0) 138.4 146.5) 136.0) 130.6) 127.2) 136.1 142.5 
106.9 107.8} 108.2} 107.9} 107.7) 107.8) 107.6} 107.9) 107.7} 107.9 107.9; 107.8} 108.0 108.0 
190.2 195.6} 194.5) 194.3) 194.6) 194.9) 196.0) 195.7} 196.2; 196.9) 197.2 198.0} 198.2 198.2 


Public transportation..........cceeseees ‘ 207.4 209.3} 203.6) 206.1) 207.2) 211.6) 216.7) 213.8) 211.2) 211.3) 207.9) 205.6) 206.3| 208.1 
Medical care ' 285.6 297.1) 293.7) 294.2) 294.6} 295.5} 297.6} 298.4] 299.2} 299.9} 300.8] 302.1; 303.6] 306.0 
Medical care commodities...... i 256.4 262.8) 260.4) 261.4) 261.6) 261.8) 263.6) 264.1| 264.9) 264.7; 264.0) 265.0) 265.5) 266.7 


Medical care services...... 
Professional services.... 
Hospital and related services... 


292.9 306.0} 302.3) 302.6} 303.1; 304.2} 306.4; 307.2} 308.2) 309.1 310.6} 311.9) 313.8) 316.6 
253.9 261.2} 258.8) 259.1) 259.8} 261.1} 260.9) 261.7| 262.2} 263.0} 263.0] 261.2} 262.5) 268.0 
367.8 394.8} 388.2} 388.7) 388.7) 388.9 394.7) 398.6) 399.6) 400.7; 405.6) 407.0} 409.7} 4125 


FRSCrAAG or OR rh a a ehinrnscal 106.2 107.5} 107.2} 107.4) 107.4; 107.6} 107.7} 107.7} 107.7} 107.6] 107.8} 107.7} 107.9] 108.4 
CAdeich Arid WUGIO! Sicteneniarceiminiieronene ; 102.6 103.6} 103.8} 103.7} 103.8} 103.8; 103.7; 103.7} 103.5! 103.5) 103.8) 103.3) 103.6) 104.1 
Education and communication?....ccccccsccccsssccscesseseesss 107.9 109.8; 109.7} 109.4; 109.0] 108.6} 108.9} 110.1 110.9] 110.9} 110.8) 110.9} 111.1 111.2 
Badation me Misa acrcitniantiiviivnmunvaonunk i 126.0 134.4) 131.0} 131.1 131.2) 131.4) 182.6} 136.2) 138.7] 139.1 139.0} 139.4) 140.1 140.4 
Educational books and SUPplie@S.........cccceeees 317.6 335.4; 332.8} 333.2} 332.3) 332.5; 335.0) 338.5) 338.2) 339.7) 336.0} 342.8] 345.4] 348.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child car@........... 362.1 362.1| 376.3) 376.5) 377.1] 377.7] 381.2} 392.1} 400.0] 401.1 401.2] 401.7} 403.6} 404.2 
Communication” 92.3 89.7 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 


Information and information processing 90.8 87.8 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 
Telephone services” 99.7 98.3) 100.5 99.7 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.1 97.2 97.2 97.0 


97.1 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services 4.................... 18.3 16.1 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.0 15.7 15.6 15.6 15.4 15.3 15.3 15.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment" 22.2 17.6 19.1 19.0 18.7 18.0 17.2 16.7 16.3 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.0 


Other goods and services...... 
Tobacco and smoking products. 


293.2 298.7} 297.5) 297.3) 298.1) 298.1) 299.2) 299.6] 299.9] 300.2} 300.0] 300.2} 301.4) 302.3 
461.5 469.0/ 472.7) 467.2; 467.9) 465.6} 469.1/ 471.8} 468.7) 469.5} 469.1 470.4) 473.0) 472.6 
174,7 178.0| 176.7; 177.2) 177.7} 177.9} 178.4) 178.4) 179.0) 179.1 179.0} 179.0} 179.7) 180.4 


Personal care! 


Personal care products! Piirirsianiererhithiemrn 154.7 153.5] 153.3) 153.3] 154.1 153.6] 154.2 153.5 153.4 153.6 153.2 153.4 153.8 154.5 
eA : 
Personal Care SOrVICES oo... eecccccsceessenerstseeesennel 188.4 193.2} 190.9] 191.7} 192.5] 193.0} 193.2} 193.9] 195.4 195.6] 194.2} 194.3} 1946] 195.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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33. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annuai average 2003 2004 
Series 
2002 | 2003 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug, | Sept, | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS..............06..04 274.4 283.5] 280.4] 281.4 282.0 282.7) 283.8] 284.1 284.3; 285.3) 285.8} 287.0 287.1| 288.8] 290.4 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMOGHIOS  feeerasce tia niccnatieacteseerniieitions 149.7 151.2 152.0 153.1 152.2 150.9 150.4 150.0 150.9 152.0 151.4 150.9 150.4 161.1 152.3 
Food and beverages. 176.8 180.5 178.9 179.2 179.0 179.4 180.2 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.1 184.3 184.5 
Commodities less food and beverages.... 134.2 134.5) 136.4] 138.0| 136.7); 134.6] 133.6) 132.9] 133.9} 135.4) 134.1) 132.9) 131.7} 132.6] 134.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 145.1 149.7) 151.2} 154.5) 152.3} 148.9! 147.4) 146.6) 149.2} 163.1 151.2} 149.0} 146.7} 148.4] 151.4 
Apparel 124.0 120.9 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 119.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

AN APPALEl ....-seseeeeeeeessseeeeeeesenssesnnnnneneneeeey 162.2) 171.5) 174.1] 177.8] 173.9] 169.2| 168.6] 169.2| 173.0| 176.4] 171.6] 169.1] 167.7; 172.3] 175.6 

Durables.. 121.4 117.5 119.7 119.5 119.2 118.5 118.0 117.4 116.7 115.7 115.2 116.1 115.0 115.1 115.3 

Services......... 209.8 216.5) 214.0) 215.1 215.1 215.9} 216.8} 217.6) 218.0) 218.1 218.4) 217.9] 217.9) 219.1 219.9 
Rent of shelter® 216.7 221.9; 220.3} 220.9) 220.8) 221.5] 221.7] 2226] 223.1 222.6} 223.5) 223.0} 222.9) 224.1 224.9 
Transporatation services -| 209.1 216.3) 213.4) 214.2} 215.3) 216.3} 217.1] 218.0} 217.2! 216.8] 218.9) 2186} 217.7) 2187) 219.3 
OUR SONVICES 2-3. sascaratnses seeaseccecstdaaiaasceseauussnaes 246.4 254.4] 252.4) 252.6) 252.5) 252.8] 253.0} 253.7; 255.5) 257.0) 257.2) 257.3} 257.4) 258.4) 259.2 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 180.5 184.7; 183.9} 185.2) 184.7; 184.3} 184.5} 184.6] 185.3) 186.0} 185.6] 184.9) 184.4] 185.5) 1186.6 
All items less shelter... 170.8 174.6 174.0 175.3 174.7 174.1 174.3 174.2 175.0 176.0 175.5 174.9 174.7 175.6 176.7 
All items less medical care.. 174.3 178.1 177.3 178.4 178.0 177.7 177.9 178.0 178.7 179.2 179.1 178.5 178.2 179.1 180.1 
Commodities less food. 136.0 136.5 138.3 139.8 138.6 136.5 135.5 134.9 135.9 137.3 136.1 135.0 133.8 134.7 136.3 
Nondurables less food........ 147.4 151.9 153.3 156.5 154.3 151.1 151.1 149.0 161.5 155.2 153.3 151.3 149.2 150.8 153.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel. . 163.3 172.1 174.4 177.7 174.2 169.9| 169.4 170.0} 173.4) 176.6 172.2 170.0 168.8) 173.0 176.1 
Nondurables. 161.1 165.3 165.3 167.2 165.9 164.3 163.9 163.5 165.2 167.4 166.8 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 
Services less rent of shelter® 217.5 226.4) 222.8) 224.4) 224.6) 225.5) 227.2) 228.0) 228.4) 229.2) 228.7| 228.2) 228.4) 229.7} 230.6 
Services less medical care services....... 202.5 208.7; 206.4) 207.4) 207.5) 208.2) 209.1 209.8} 210.3} 210.3} 210.5) 209.9} 209.9) 211.0} 211.7 

121.7 136.5 135.4 142.6 138.1 134.0 136.5 136.8 140.6 144.6 136.9 133.1 131.8 137.4 140.6 

All items less energy.... 187.7 190.6 189.7 190.2 190.2 190.3 190.3 190.5 190.8 191.0 191.7 191.6 191.5 191.9 192.7 

All items less food and energy. .........:sceeeee 190.5 193.2 192.5 193.0 193.1 193.2 193.0 193.2 193.5 193.6 194.3 193.9 193.6 194.0 194.9 
Commodities less food and energy 143.7 140.9) 142.1 142.6] 142.5] 141.7} 140.8} 139.9] 139.7] 140.2] 140.4) 139.9} 139.0] 138.5] 139.3 
Energy commodities 117.1 136.7 142.1 150.1 141.7 132.3 130.9 131.3 139.2 146.9 137.0 132.1 129.0 138.2 144.6 
Services less energy 217.6 223.8) 221.9) 222.4) 222.5) 223.1 223.5] 224.3] 224.9} 224.9} 225.8) 225.6] 225.5} 226.6) 227.5 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

175.9 179.8 179.2 180.3 179.8 179.4 179.6 179.6 180.6 181.0 180.7 180.2 179.9 180.9 181.9 
§23.9 §35.6| 533.7) 537.1 535.5} 534.3) 534.3} 535.0) 537.1 §39.2| 538.2 536.7 536.0] 538.7 541.7 
176.1 179.9 178.3 178.5 178.3 178.7 179.5 179.6 180.2 180.7 181.7 182.4 183.6 183.8 184.0 
176.5 179.4 177.7 177.9 PAL h 178.1 178.9 179.1 179.7 180.2 181.2 181.9 183.1 183.3 183.5 
Food at home..... 175.1 178.5 176.7 176.8 176.4 176.8 177.9 178.0 178.8 179.4 180.7 181.6 183.3 183.2 183.2 

Cereals and bakery products... 198.0 202.8} 201.9) 202.1 201.8; 202.9) 203.7; 204.4} 204.5} 203.5) 203.2} 202.4) 202.4; 203.8) 204.4 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQS... 162.0 169.2 164.5 164.8 165.2 164.6 167.0 168.2 169.5 170.9 173.8 179.2 181.0 179.9 179.7 

Dairy and related products’ 167.2 167.6] 167.1] 166.7| 165.6] 165.1] 163.5} 164.4| 167.0} 170.2} 171.7) 171.0| 172.7) 172.2) 171.7 

Fruits and vegetables 222.9 224.3) 221.8] 222.2} 220.0) 224.3) 225.7| 225.3) 223.8; 223.4) 224.9) 225.3) 229.7/ 229.7) 227.5 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 138.6) 139.1] 140.1] 139.5} 139.6] 139.7| 139.6] 137.5| 138.9] 138.5] 139.8] 137.3| 138.6] 140.0] 140.8 

Other foods at home...... 160.4 162.2} 161.9] 162.1] 161.7} 161.7} 163.0] 162.3] 162.6] 162.8] 162.5) 161.6] 162.5] 162.3} 163.3 
Sugar and sweets. 158.8| 161.6] 161.3] 162.1) 160.9] 162.1) 162.4 162.3) 162.1] 162.1) 162.1] 161.4] 160.5] 162.4/ 163.2 
Fats and oils.. 155.3| 157.4 158.7; 157.7; 156.2} 157.6] 156.5} 156.2} 157.7| 157.6] 159.6] 157.3} 157.7} 160.7} 162.2 
Other foods....... 177.6|  179.2| 178.5} 178.9] 179.0] 187.1] 180.5} 179.4) 179.7] 180.0) 179.0} 178.3} 180.0] 178.4] 179.4 

Other miscellaneous foods 109.7} 110.8) 110.9} 110.5] 110.9] 110.5] 112.1] 111.6] 110.0] 111.3] 111.2] 109.5} 110.3) 109.6] 110.1 

Food away from home! 178.2| 182.0) 180.5} 181.0] 181.0] 181.4) 181.7] 182.1} 182.4} 182.7| 183.3) 183.7} 184.2) 184.8] 185.3 

Other food away from home’... 118.1] 121.5] 120.4) 120.7] 120.8} 120.8) 121.3] 121.4) 121.6] 122.0) 122.5] 122.9} 123.1] 123.6] 123.8 

Alcoholic beverages 183.3) 187.1] 185.7] 186.8] 186.6] 186.8; 186.8) 187.0] 186.9] 187.7; 188.1] 188.8] 188.9] 189.5} 190.0 

Housing 175.7 180.4 178.7 179.9 179.7 180.0 180.9 181.4 181.6 181.6 181.3 180.9 181.0 182.1 182.6 
Shelter...... . 201.9 206.9} 205.5} 205.9} 205.9} 206.4) 206.5) 207.2} 207.7} 207.6) 208.3) 208.2) 208.2) 209.2) 209.8 

Rent of primary residence 199.0 204.7} 203.0! 203.4] 203.7| 204.1}; 204.4) 204.8) 205.3} 205.8} 206.1) 206.6) 207.0| 207.4) 208.0 

Lodging away from Home®.........ssses-sseseeseeeeee0 118.4] 119.8] 118.0] 120.4 119.0] 122.2) 122.6) 125.0] 125.2) 119.8) 121.7} 116.2) 113.4] 118.5} 121.1 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 195.1] 199.7] 198.6] 198.8) 198.8} 199.0] 199.0} 199.4, 199.9) 200.4; 201.0) 201.4) 201.7/ 202.1) 202.3 

Tenants’ and household insurance". 108.7) 114.7] 113.9} 113.8] 114.0] 114.0] 115.0) 115.4) 1157| 115.8} 116.0) 114.4) 114.4) 114.9) 115.1 
Fuels and utilities 142.9] 153.9] 147.4 153.6] 152.4] 153.0] 158.6} 158.9] 158.7) 159.1] 154.3] 152.3) 153.0) 155.6] 156.2 

126.1 137.0 130.5 137.0 135.7 136.3 142.2 142.4 141.9 142.3 137.0 134.7 135.4 138.0 138.3 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.0| 138.7] 155.7) 167.9] 146.9] 136.1] 131.6] 129.6} 129.6] 129.4) 130.7] 134.4] 136.2) 149.6] 154.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity 133.4} 144.1] 136.0] 142.6] 142.3] 143.5] 150.3] 150.6] 150.1] 150.6) 144.6) 141.9) 142.5) 144.7) 144.7 

Household furnishings and operations..... 124.4, 121.9] 123.5} 122.8] 122.8] 122.0] 121.9] 121.9] 121.4) 121.0) 120.9] 120.7) 120.4) 121.0) 121.4 

Apparel 123.1 120.0 119.4 122.5 122.8 121.5 118.7 115.2 116.1 121.0 123.9 122.6 118.7 115.7 118.3 

Men's and boys' apparel... 421.7} 117.5] 116.8} 120.6] 120.4] 119.4] 116.2) 113.4) 112.9] 116.5} 120.0) 121.1] 117.8) 115.6} 117.4 

Women's and girls' apparel..... 114.6 112.1 111.0] 116.4) 116.4) 114.2} 110.4) 105.0) 106.9) 114.5 118.2} 115.3) 110.5} 105.5) 109.8 

Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’. 128.6 124.1 123.6 125.8 125.5 125.7 122.9 120.3 122.9 126.5 127.7 125.0 121.4 120.1 122.2 

Footwear 121.2 119.1 119.3 119.6 119.8 119.9 118.5 116.9 117.2 119.6 121.1 120.4 117.8 115.6 116.4 

Transportation.... 151.8 156.3 158.2 160.3 158.5 156.2 155.7 155.5 157.1 158.1 155.4 153.6 152.5 154.9 156.8 
Private transportation 149.0 153.5 155;7 157.8 155.9 153.3 152.8 152.5 154.2 155.3 152.5 150.8 149.7 152.2 154.0 

New and used motor vehicles*. ‘ 99.4 96.0} 97.9 98.0 97.7 96.9 96.9 96.3 95.7 94.4 93.5 93.1 92.8) 92.7 92.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


33. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. cify 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series 2002 2003 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
New vehicles 141.4] 139.0] 140.3 140.4 139.7; 139.1 138.4) 137.7} 137.9 137.6) 137.8] 1387] 139.2] 139.2] 139 
Used cars and trucks! 152.8 143.7} 149.2} 149.2} 149.2) 148.7) 148.1 146.4] 144.0} 139.8) 135.9] 132.8) 131.7} 131.6} 131 
MOtOnfUCl a cccensorcaresexrs 117.0 136.1 140.9] 148.5] 140.8} 131.5] 130.4) 130.9) 139.4) 147.5} 136.9} 131.5} 128.1 137.1 143 
Gasoline (all types) 116.4 135.5} 140.3| 147.8) 140.2} 130.9] 129.8} 130.4) 138.9] 147.0} 136.4; 130.9} 127.6} 136.6) 143 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment..............-.. 106.1 107.3} 107.5] 107.2) 107.1 107.2) 107.1 107.0| 107.3} 107.2) 107.5} 107.5} 107.3) 107.6) 107 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 191.7 197.3} 196.2] 196.0) 196.3} 196.5] 196.8} 197.7| 197.3} 197.9} 198.6} 198.9} 199.8} 199.9} 200 
PUDIIC tranSportatlOns......scessreaccrscersevtraeevtececons 202.6 206.0; 199.8] 202.0) 203.0] 208.5} 210.8] 212.8] 210.5} 208.4) 208.7; 205.8} 203.6; 204.6) 206 

Medicalicare scrrsc tan vatrasetceakcnsvsjcsvanincsnkeresss 284.6 296.3} 293.0/ 293.5] 293.7) 294.6] 295.5) 296.7) 297.4) 298.3) 299.1 300.1 301.4) 302.8) 305 
Medical care COMMOGIEICS.........ccecceceseseseteeeees 251.1 257.4| 255.1) 256.1) 256.2} 256.4 256.7) 258.2| 258.6) 259.4) 259.2) 258.5) 259.4) 259.8) 260 
Medical care services... 292.5 305.9] 302.3) 302.7} 303.0} 304.1} 305.1 306.3) 307.0} 307.9) 309.1 310.6] 311.9) 313.8] 316 

Professional services. ..........0+ 256.0 263.4 261.0) 261.3] 261.9] 263.3] 263.5) 264.1; 263.9) 264.4 265.2! 265.2) 266.5) 267.8) 270 
Hospital and related services 363.2 391.2| 384.8} 385.3] 384.9] 385.0/ 388.1) 390.9] 394.2! 395.8) 397.5| 402.4) 403.4; 405.9) 408 
Recreation” 104.6 105.5} 105.4| 105.4/ 105.4) 105.5} 105.5} 105.6] 105.7| 105.5) 105.4) 105.6) 105.5) 105.6) 106 
Video and audio'2 102.0 102.9] 103.0) 102.9] 103.0) 103.0} 102.9} 102.9) 102.9} 102.7) 102.8; 103.0} 102.5} 102.7; 103 
Education and communication’. 107.6 109.0} 109.2} 108.9} 108.4; 108.0} 107.8] 108.2) 109.1 109.7} 109.7} 109.6} 109.7} 109.8} 110 
Education? 125.9 133.8) 130.7) 130.8} 130.9} 131.1 131.8} 132.3} 135.5) 137.8) 138.1 138.0} 138.0} 139.1 139 
Educational Beer enerer eer 318.5 336.5} 333.6} 333.9] 333.4| 333.6) 335.5) 336.3) 339.6; 339.6] 3406) 337.5) 343.8) 346.1) 349 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3| 368.0! 368.2} 368.8) 369.3} 371.1] 372.6) 382.1) 389.2) 390.1 390.2} 390.7; 392.8] 393 
GOMIILIRRCANICT Coe eee eee ee 93.7 91.2 93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 90.9 90.5 90.2 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.6 89 
Information and information processing! pee 92.7 89.9 92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 89.6 89.1 89.1 88.5 88.4 88.3 88.2 88 
Telephone services ?.......cccccsessssesssssssseeeee 99.9 98.5} 100.7 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 98.3 98.0 97.6 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.2 97 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’"............... 19.0 16.7 17.5 17.4 17.4 17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.1 16.2 15.9 15.8 15.8 15 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment" ue 21.8 17.3 18.6 18.6 18.5 17.8 16.9 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.2 16.0 15.9 15.8 15 

Other goods and services... 6 302.0 307.0) 306.4; 305.6} 306.4; 306.0} 306.0) 307.5} 308.0; 307.9} 308.2) 307.7; 308.1; 309.3} 310 
Tobacco and smoking products 463.2 470.5} 474.8} 469.1] 469.8] 464.8] 464.8) 470.5] 473.2! 469.9) 470.7| 470.2) 471.5) 473.8) 473 
Personal care’........... 174.1 WO 17S t76H 176.7) 176.9] 177.2} 177.5] 177.4) 177.9} 178.0) 177.7] 177.8; 177.4) 179 

Personal care products ...... .... 155.5 154.2 154.0 153.8 154.6 154.2 154.4} 154.8 154.3 154.0 164.1 153.8} 154.2 154.3} 155 

Personal Care SCrViCOS  secsccscsevsceccacceeceeoseceeoee- 189.1 193.9] 191.6) 192.4; 193.2} 193.6) 193.5) 193.9] 194.6) 196.1 196.3} 194.8) 194.9) 195.1 195 

Miscellaneous personal serviceS............:.:0-++ 274.0 283.3} 279.9} 281.1) 281.6] 282.4; 283.9] 284.0) 284.4) 285.2| 285.6; 286.7; 286.6) 288.4) 290 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 150.4 151.8} 152.8) 154.0} 153.0) 151.6) 151.1 150.7] 151.6), 152:7) 157.9; 151.8] 150.7]. 15i-SieeaSe 
Food and beverages........ 176.1 179.9} 178.3) 178.5) 178.3} 178.7) 179.5) 179.6; 180.2) 180.7); 181.7; 182.4) 183.6} 183.8] 184 
Commodities less food and beverages.............1 135:5 135.8} 138.0} 139.6] 138.2} 136.0) 135.0] 134.2) 135.4) 186.7| 135.2; 133.8] 132.5] 183.5] 135 

Nondurables less food and beverages 147.0 152.1 153.8 157.3 154.8 151.1 149.6 148.7 151.7 155.9| 153.6 151.4 149.0 151.0 154 
PRODARC| say scteeasertasvecensnedssessitsbettoes 123.1 120.0) 119.4) 122.5} 122.8) 121.5) 118.7) 115.2} 116.1 121.0} 123.9) 122.6) 118.7; 115.7} 118 
Nondurables less foo: 

ANG ADDS ee ssccacetanssrpra coxledegnanpnnravcreretcererst 165.3 175.6) 178.7; 182.6} 178.3) 173.0) 172.3) 173.0} 177.4) 181.2) 175.7; 172.9) 171.6] 176.5} 180 

Durables...... 121.8 117.4 119.9 119.8 119.4 118.8 118.3 117.6 116.9 115.5 114.7 114.2 114.0 114.0} 1142 

Services 205.9 212.6} 210.2) 211.2) 211.3) 212.0) 212.9) 213.6) 214.0] 214.3) 214.4) 2144 214.2| 215.3) 216 
Rent of shelter® 194.5 199.2} 197.9) 198.3) 198.3} 198.8) 198.9} 199.5) 200.0; 199.9) 200.6 200.5} 200.6) 201.4) 202 
Transporatation services.... 207.7 216.2) 213.2} 213.9) 215.0) 216.1) 216.7) 217.4) 216.8] 216.8) 219.0] 2188] 218.0) 219.1) 219 
COA SEMIS SE caxasrunssnnarsaesiane xing ti (ain nexsesees 241.6 248.5} 247.1] 247.0} 246.8) 246.8; 247.2} 247.9) 249.3) 250.6) 250.7| 250.7| 250.9] 251.8] 252 

Special indexes: 

AN HONIG HASS 1OOGs sirccssisinnceceonacncrstuonepeargzacseennl 175.8 179.7 179.3 180.6 180.0 179.5 179.5 179.6 180.3 181.0 180.4 179.7 179.2 180.2 181 
AMIHGITIS 1668: SNONOL, «sccsccxssnsisrssartersenennnenssisncnce 168.3 171.9) 171.6] 1729) 172.2) 171.4) 171.7] 171.5] 172.3) 173.8) 172.6; 171.89] 171.6] 172.5) 173 
All items less MediCal CAFe........ccsccecccecseeseeeees W714 174.8| 174.2 175.4) 174.8) 174.4 174.5] 174.5| °175.2 1760. 175.6) 175.0). day 175.6] 176 
Commodities less food... 137.3 137.7} 139.7) 141.4] 140.0} 137.9] 136.9] 136.1 137.2} 138.6]. 137.0} 135.8] 134.5} 135.5] 137 
Nondurables less f00d...........006 149.2 154.2) 155.8) 159.2) 156.8} 153.2} 151.8) 151.0} 151.0} 157.9] 155.7} 153.7] 151.4] 153.3] 156 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. rt 166.1 175.9} 178.7) 182.3} 1784) 173.5) 172.8} 173.5] 177.5} 181.1 176.1 173.6} 172.1 176.9) 180 
ING GF ADLG Biro castes enn steastrederevaavessarstantecscossygnenp 161.4 166.4; 166.5) 168.5} 167.1 165.3; 164.9) 164.6) 166.4) 168.8) 168.1 167.3} 166.6} 167.8) 169 
Services less rent of SHEMCr veccccccccccesccccccssecseee 193.1 201.3) 197.9} 199.5} 199.7) 200.4) 202.2} 202.8} 203.1] 203.7/ 203.2! 202.7| 202.9) 2041] 204 
Services less medical care services. 198.9 205.2] 202.9} 204.0) 204.0) 204.7) 205.2) 206.2} 206.6) 206.8) 206.9) 206.5) 206.6] 207.6] 208 
EMOVOVincetcusassarerstravisnessditecseceryvs 120.9 1365.9} 135.1 142.2} 137.7} 133.2] 135.6} 135.9] 140.0} 144.2} 136.3} 132.4] 131.1 136.9] 140 
All IteMS OSS ONEFQY....cccsscerssseessserrsresssscessscseaad 183.6 186.1 185.5} 185.9] 185.8} 185.9) 185.9} 185.9] 186.2) 186.4) 187.0] 187.0/ 186.9] 187.2! 187 

All items less food and @Ne@rgy.......cccscecerere 185.6 187.9) 187.5) 188.0} 188.0} 188.0} 187.7) 187.7) 187.9] 188.1 188.6; 188.4) 188.0); 188.3) 189 

Commodities less food and energy.............. 144.4 1444 142.6 143.1 143.0 142.2 141.3 140.3 140.1 140.2 140.3 139.7 141.1 138.2 139 
Energy commodities 17.3 136.8} 142.1 150.0} 141.7) 132.3) 131.0) 131.4) 139.5] 147.2} 187.2] 132.1 136.8] 138.3) 144 


' Not seasonally adjusted, 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


34. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2004 2003 | 2004 
ule’ Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
US SACI AVELAGS setenccsscevs va tee-nos<nccscaeeetsoctsslecweees M 185.2} 185.0) 184.5) 184.3] 185.2) 186.2! 181.0]! 180.7] 180.2) 179.9} 180.9} 181.9 
Region and area size” 

Nomthoastiur ban ose csc cicectaceert resent tape secs eee M 195.0} 195.4) 195.1) 194.9] 195.9] 196.8] 191.9] 192.1] 191.9) 191.7} 192.6} 193.6 
Size‘A—More than) 1500000 !c..seccarcssereseresetcecascises ccc sst M 197.3] 197.7} 197.3) 197.1] 197.9] 198.6] 193.0] 193.2] 192.8) 192.7} 193.3] 194.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......cccccccsceeeceseccsscesececesees M 115.0} 115.2} 115.3] 115.0] 116.0] 116.6] 115.1) 115.3) 115.4) 115.2) 116.1] 116.7 

Midwest urban* M 179.5| 179.1] 178.9) 178.4] 179.4) 180.2) 174.6] 174.1] 173.9] 173.4] 174.5} 175.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 182.0] 181.7; 181.4) 180.9] 181.8] 182.5) 176.4) 176.0| 175.7) 175.1] 176.2] 176.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...ecceccccccccccecccscccsseceseeceee. M 113.9} 113.6] 113.6) 113.3) 114.1] 114.7] 113.2) 112.7] 112.7] 112.4! 113.3] 113.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............0004 M 172.3] 171.8] 171.4] 171.5] 171.8] 173.0 170) 169.3} 169.1} 169.1] 169.4] 170.6 

SOUtHIULD ANGE eencaeereeeccsessseartesteateeocnascacconse peer cuccsraoneteavd M 178.3] 178.1) 177.5| 177.5] 178.2} 179.1] 175.38] 174.9] 174.3] 174.2] 175.0] 175.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ccssssssssssesscssssesecseeees M 180.1] 180.1] 179.1] 179.2} 179.8} 180.8} 177.5} 177.3] 176.4) 176.4] 177.1] 178.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° cer eA on Py, M 113.8] 113.6) 113.3) 113.3) 113.8) 114.3) 112.4) 112.1) 111.9] 111.8) 112.3) 112.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............0. M 176.3} 175.6} 175.4) 175.1) 175.3] 176.8) 175.9} 174.8] 174.5) 174.2) 174.6 176 

WYOStrUrDaniorsartsctrccceccsseettsere tssconrarressnoetentrorccrereerecorsee sions M 189.6] 189.4) 188.5) 188.3] 189.4] 190.8] 185.0] 184.4 183.5) 183.3} 184.3} 185.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........s:sccsssssessessessecssenessees M 192.3) 191.9] 191.0] 190.6} 191.7] 193.2} 186.1| 185.4; 184.4) 183.9] 185.0] 186.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000? ...c.ccccsccscsscecsseeceseessseseees M 115.6] 115.5] 114.9] 115.2} 116.0] 117.0] 115.3} 115.0] 114.6) 114.8] 115.4] 116.4 

Size classes: 


169.6) 169.5} 168.9) 168.7} 169.4) 170.4) 168.0] 167.7) 167.1 166.8 167.6 168.6 
114.1) 113.9) 113.8) 114.6) 115.2} 113.5) 113.2} 113.0 112.9 113.6 114.2 
177.4) 176.9} 176.6} 176.5} 176.9} 177.9] 175.6} 174.9) 1745 1743 1748 175.8 


Eg ES Fe 
BR 
wo 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..........:cc:seseeeeeeeeeeeeeey M 186.1] 186.1) 185.6) 185.5} 185.4) 186.4) 179.8] 179.1] 179.1] 178.8] 179.0} 179.9 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.... a M 188.2) 187.8] 187.1; 187.0; 188.5) 190.1) 181.9) 181.2) 180.5} 180.2} 181.7) 186.4 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 199.6} 200.0} 199.4) 199.3) 199.9} 201.1} 195.0) 195.2} 194.7} 194.6] 194.9} 196.3 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..............0066] 1 206.8 -| 206.5 -| 208.4 -| 206.2 -| 205.6 -| 206.8 - 
GCleveland=Akrony Ollesccwcsntscscsascsesestinratvececccscareasceesas 1 178.5 —| 177.6 -| 178.4 -| 169.5 —| 168.3 -| 169.8 - 
DallaSeRewvorth ali Xcerse-c<cevs caasenenpaseccentovsesvinpanresvecesset 1 177.0 -| 175.9 -| 175.7 -| 176.7 -| 175.6 =-| 175.7 - 
Washinaton-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV1 oo... .sesssecseeeseseee 1 117.2 -| 116.7 sil uuu -| 116.9 -| 116.1 -| 116.5 = 
AtLaMianGAtstte or sengere certs eaten couhs anaes otto oe wees 2 -| 180.1 -| 179.0 -| 180.8 -| 177.6 -| 176.6 -| 178.7 
Detroit-Ann Arbor-Flint, MI...... di 2 -| 183.3 =| 181.3 -| 183.4 —| 178.2 -| 175.9 -| 178.1 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.............cccceeessseeeeeeeeees 2 —| 166.1 -| 164.1 —| 168.5 -| 164.0 =| 162.2 -| 165.7 
Miami-Ptr auderdales Flo rirrcosccesenccecesaovnacncesaseceteeteces 2 -| 181.6 -| 181.6 -| 183.6 my) ald =|) 78:9 -| 180.8 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 190.3 -| 189.0 -| 191.4 -| 190.2 -| 189.0 -| 191.2 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.............2.:sseeceeees 2 —-| 196.3 —-| 195.3 -| 198.1 -| 191.9 -| 191.1 -| 194.1 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO—KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 


goods and services priced as indicated: WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
M—Every month. MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 


and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

© Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 


appear intables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Dashindicatestdatainot available: 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


35. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
——— emt 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
INGOX dreccretsercacs cee scertcscy Javareseraactrvssensctecretmececetscaneenl 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
POrContichanGOhrcrccscrvericscnaneeespvvser sr anwectacenecrenes 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 22 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
MND OXccccarccssertccecesncrascsusecncesscencecscacecsevcssuenearvsecsronats 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
Percentichang@ ccrircsssisccrctrerccrcaccuneressoccasaet casas 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 7 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 21 
Housing: 
WpGOXuccsnsersosdenaenceaconsnce catusnrereckavesuteac-cencnisaet vere 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
POIGOMUGNANGGs. ccrcvevssssscccacsrsnestecaueszanestvares cates 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2. 3.5 4.0 Zia 2.5 
Apparel: 
ANVOOXaweatretarceccveteccercunenetateneedcecustnenesacnrvessectvertnenccrt 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
POTCONE CHANGE. orsccccssectevseccessscexeweresecsvencesoneseonne 1.4 -.2 -1.0 —2 9 J -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 2.6 2.5 
Transportation: 
WAG OXscccsrecvessceneececevesscarcedaevasececcecsapcuctveneseyancvccupocees 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
FOrCont Chane sncrerectensonactcar-sveteradesanswessuesey epente 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 3.1 
Medical care: 
WINGO Xie car-scenve caren cacapcacapesscnavavascatcssecssecscegdcctnavaneevrery 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
POICGNT CHANG Cineevensesascectevdasccsccredsers coassesvedsssescsy 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 4.1 46 47 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
HAG O XG rpses cassava caiivaccessnssvuccsdsscissnaxenspapipeereeonpisae seats 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
POKGOMt CHANG Oxececcersenrssccnecusenecceeasnee eos eeateneenscnaae 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 44 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WAGON Src rcasianseacactscsve anne dave tanasaasestiveassisecseassovssacessst 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
POCORN CHANGE. cracssccscdscnsvesecsacvsuavendueneatwekessounne 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 a7 1.4 22 
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36. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100} 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping = 
2002 | 2003 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.” | Jan.? | Feb.? 
alae ee ee 
Fini8h@G QOOGS:.cccssccsccrcscevesrcescecesiovenss 1 138.9 143.3} 142.3) 1442) 142.1 142.0| 143.0] 143.0] 143.7] 144.0] 145.5) 1445] 144.5] 145.4) 145.6 
Finished consumer goods. 139.4 145.2 | 144.0] 1463) 143.8) 143.7] 145.0] 145.1 145.9| 146.4] 147.7) 1465] 1466] 147.7| 147.6 
Finished consumer foods. 140.1 146.0] 142.3] 1428] 144.0| 144.6] 145.2] 1449] 1463] 1480] 151.0) 150.2} 150.3] 148.0} 148.0 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 138.8 144.6 144.4 147.4 143.5 143.0 144.6 144.8 145.4 145.5 146.2 144.7 144.8 147.2 147.1 
Nondurable goods less food... 139.8 148.3 | 147.9] 151.7] 1469] 146.3] 1489] 149.2] 150.0} 150.4] 149.4| 147.4] 147.9] 151.3] 151.3 
Durable goods 133.0 133.1 133.1 134.4] 132.5] 1324] 131.8) 131.7) 131.8] 131.1 135.6 | 135.1 134.4 | 134.7] 134.3 
Capital equipment.... 139.1 139.1 139.2 | 139.9} 139.1 139.0} 138.9] 138.9} 139.2] 138.9] 140.8] 140.7] 140.4] 140.8] 140.8 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...........:00000024 127.8 133.7 | 133.5] 136.2) 133.0] 1325] 133.5] 133.7) 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.0} 134.5] 136.1 137.1 
Materials and components 
FOF MANUFACTUTING............ccecssecnseasrsseensees 126.1 129.7 129.5 130.1 129.4 129.3 129.6 129.2 129.8 129.8 130.5 130.7 131.0 131.8 133.2 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 123.2 134.4| 129.6] 129.0] 129.6] 130.8] 134.2} 1333] 135.5] 1387.4] 141.8] 142.0] 140.9] 1385] 138.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 129.2 137.2 138.1 140.1 137.6 137.0 137.4 136.3 137.5 136.4 137.5 137.4 138.1 140.2 141.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 124.7 127.9| 1268} 126.9] 126.7) 128.8] 126.8] 127.1 127.5 | 1286] 129.5} 130.5) 131.1 132.3 | 137.0 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.1 125.9] 125.8} 126.0) 126.0) 126.1 126.0} 125.8] 125.8] 125.8) 125.8) 125.7] 125.7] 125.9] 126.2 
Materials and components 
for construction 151.3 153.6} 152.1 152.3] 152.9) 152.9] 153.0] 153.6] 153.7] 155.0} 155.2) 155.6] 155.6) 155.9] 158.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 96.3 112.6] 113.6] 1248] 110.8] 108.0} 112.1 113.7| 114.5} 113.7} 111.5} 109.7) 111.7] 1165) 1163 
Containers..... 152.1 153.7 | 153.7) 1653.8] 154.0} 153.9] 154.1 153.8] 153.6] 153.5] 153.2] 153.5] 153.4] 153.9] 153.8 
Supplies. 138.9 141.5 140.7 141.2 141.3 141.5 141.5 141.5 141.2 141.7 141.9 142.6 142.7 143.3 143.8 
Crude materials for further 
PLOCOSSIAG certcscssti-csesccursstenstsascsnscvonnass 108.1 135.3] 134.0] 152.2] 128.0] 130.9] 136.5] 1326] 131.3] 134.7] 1383] 137.4] 139.9] 144.7] 1483 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 99.5 113.5} 106.3] 105.7) 107.0} 111.0] 1104] 1076] 111.5} 119.0} 128.1 126.1 124.6 | 116.8} 121.0 
Crude nonfood materials..........ccseeseerees 111.4 148.2 | 151.7| 184.4] 140.6] 1424] 1528] 1482] 142.7] 142.8) 141.1 1414.9] 147.4] 162.1 164.9 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods............-... 138.3 142.4 142.1 144.3 141.5 144.1 142.2 142.2 142.7 142.7 143.8 142.8 142.8 144.5 144.4 
Finished energy goods.......... 88.8 102.0} 101.7} 107.4} 100.0 98.9} 103.1 103.4] 104.7) 105.2] 103.2} 100.3) 101.1 106.2 | 105.7 
Finished goods less energy.....- 147.3 149.0} 147.9| 1486] 148.2] 1483] 148.3] 148.2] 148.7| 149.0) 151.4) 151.0} 150.8) 150.5] 150.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 150.8 153.1 161.6 | 1523} 152.1 152.3] 152.4] 152.3] 1528] 1638.3] 166.1 155.6) 155.3) 154.7) 154.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 150.2 150.5 151.0 151.0 150.0 150.0 149.8 149.8 149.9 149.7 152.0 151.7 151.4 151.7 151.7 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANGIONON GY arr snervesceresnctesspisbasecsncessnncexrantas 157.6 157.8 157.6 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.1 157.1 15752 157.0 159.5 159.0 158.8 159.1 159.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANIGONGIGV scaccaccetersecssnsncescr csuacohensevasttae 177.5 177.8 | 177.3| 177.7| 177.5| 177.6] 177.7] 177.8} 178.0] 177.8) 178.6] 1782) 1782) 178.6) 179.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds 128.5 134.2] 134.2} 137.0] 133.7] 133.1 134.0] 134.2} 1346] 1345] 1344] 134.1 134.7 | 136.4} 137.4 
Intermediate foods and feed: 115.5 125.8 | 121.2) 121.0] 121.2] 1228] 125.1 124.4] 125.0] 128.4] 131.9| 134.8) 133.9] 132.4] 132.5 
Intermediate energy goods... 95.9 111.9] 113.2} 124.2) 110.1 107.1 111.3] 113.0} 1143] 1128] 110.7) 109.0] 1109} 115.5] 115.3 
Intermediate goods less energy 134.5 137:7-) 137.1 137.6 | 137.3| 137.5] 137.6) 137.4] 137.5] 138.0] 1385] 1389) 139.0} 139.7] 141.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and energy 135.8 138.5 | 138.1 138.7| 138.4] 1385) 138.4] 138.3] 138.4] 138.7] 139.0] 139.2] 139.5] 140.3] 141.6 
Crude energy materials 102.0 147.4| 153.9) 200.2] 1388] 141.4] 156.2] 1487] 139.7) 1382] 134.3] 133.6] 139.3) 156.7] 156.7 
Crude materials less energy. 108.7 123.3| 116.9] 116.5] 117.0} 120.0] 1194] 1180] 121.7] 1282] 135.9] 135.5] 135.8] 132.5] 138.2 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 135.7 152.2 163.7 | 169.0) 177.5| 187.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


NAICS 2003 2004 
riaditd Dec.? Jan.? Feb.? 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100)............-ssseseeeensensensereny 127.2 141.6 131.5 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) 152.6 177.0 172.4 
212 Mining; exceptioll'and QaS.. .ciccccwssccsswcreceoosccsccenesences Pee 100.0 101.4 101.4 
213 MINING SUPPOr-ACUVINES ccc .vcnccnccecrcpescnesknunedinessacdeencvavssusasen teats awe 100.0 102.0 100.6 
— | Total manufacturing industries (December 1984=100)..........eseseceeen || 137.7 138.9 139.3 
311 Food manufacturing (December 1984=100).............. | 140.9 139.5 139.9 
312 Beverage and tobacco manufacturing...... | 100.0 100.7 100.9 
313 FT OX CHS SITAIISscertereavvectechevienetersesy sncetaet nczacstestevseanvsteandl fetaisvcansvororpsibsrerieved 100.0 100.5 100.3 
315 Apparel Manufacturing... ....-...ccscvssoeercersravwvussesecetest=>-cacnnnenuesaeesunny 100.0 100.0 99.9 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100). 143.6 144.0 143.2 
B2d | WOOD products MANUFACTUTING Wrccecs-scscasesunetocercbeusssarscsvannsensusesvadr 100.0 99.2 102.5 
322 Papen iianulactUrinGiav cess acceseccascacvocversascuunstivssnariemes cscoscrenteneeskera cen 100.0 99.7 99.6 
323 Printing and related Support ACtiVitieS...........cccccceeseeseteteesereteseeteteeseneees 100.0 100.4 100.3 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 117.4 131.3 130.7 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)...........c:cccceeseeeeee eres 165.4 167.1 167.7 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.8 129.9 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)...........::seessseee4 121.1 123.6 128.1 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 133.5 134.4 135.3 
333 Machinery manufacturing: icrr.cvexscosscevecessccxerseseceacecesssauncecessae eet 100.0 100.4 100.6 
334 Computer and electronic products manufacturing............:.006+ oe 100.0 99.9 99.9 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing........ 100.0 100.3 100.8 
336 Transportation equipment manufacturing..............ccssecseeeseeeeeeeee tenes 100.0 100.3 100.1 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.8 147.3 147.8 
339 Miscellaneous ManUlaChITings oi ci..iccsccseccecvcncesasesdevacecesiuassusvennans 100.0 100.4 100.9 
Retail trade 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers..............ccecceeeneeneeneeeeeeeeenere seeeeees 100.0 100.2 100.4 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores. saa 100.0 99.9 99.9 
443 Electronics and appliance stores... ate 100.0 105.1 102.7 
446 Health and personal care stores...... Sig 100.0 99.9 99.2 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100)..............22.cceecceecccescceseeeecs a 47.4 43.6 43.3 
454 NONSIOre retallOlS: joccevecnusvccauetanccacswenrocucecscesescncsseeuespatnacceducedsnsn 100.0 101.3 102.7 
Transportation and warehousing 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100)............cecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee 164.0 163.0 163.7 
483 Water transportation...........:.cccesenseeeeeee a 100.0 99.7 98.7 
491 Postal’ service (JUNE 1989a 100). 0... .ccvorcnssecsssssnscanesdavrcvacuseoncsncrace 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 MEIGS soi eacs cape cs sac eebawac sop x Demevansa una duupen ssi peeuaaywie oe keasemareeeseErey 100.1 101.3 102.0 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100).............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeenneeees 112.8 113.6 114.1 
6215 Medical and diagnostic laboratories............cccccceeesseeseeenueeneesaeeenees 100.0 100.3 99.8 
6216; Home health care services (December 1996=100).. ah 118.0 119.4 119.5 
622 Hospitals: (December 199261 00) vitviiecccscccexcodyersecedsctvixQharecsncsones 137.3 139.9 139.5 
6231 NUrSing: Care fACHHOS ic saccis-svenvenccossvnpaxneneranrvencacvsthasvpuacsndcenexenene’ 100.0 101.0 101.5 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilitieS............cccccseeeseeeeeeeneeeneeeneees 100.0 99.8 99.9 
Other services industries 
511 Publishing Industries, except Internet .....c.ceccsscovssrsertsesesevnseccnnnsse | 100.0 100.7 101.1 
515 PIOROCASUNG, OXCBOE NUMBING: oc axccsdvccacascextcavexerondutacexsvaxceskbavciks 100.0 98.8 98.4 
517 MSISCOMMUUNICRHONG civexyccreces cs exatumneretacksavthaseatansieaecdesacabcsstacercas 100.0 100.5 100.0 
5182 Data processing and related services.............. wna 100.0 99.8 100.2 
523 | — Security, commodity contracts, and like activity...........00.. fee 100.0 101.8 101.7 
53112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse).. reed 100.0 100.9 99.4 
5312 Offices of real estate agents and brokers..............ccccccseeeeeees 18a 100.0 100.0 100.2 
5313 Real estate support activities...........cccssecssvensccsuseseseesessansees ‘us 100.0 100.3 100.2 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100)..... ray 109.4 107.7 110.5 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100)..........csccsseccssssccrsescsecesssnenses 126.7 127.2 132.1 
541211 Offices of certified public accountants 100.0 101.5 101.3 
5413 Architectural, engineering, and related services 
(Deeamiben 1SE6a 100). c, ccavteoscartamsters arti cena 125.4 126.2 126.6 
54181 AGVEIUSING 'AGENGIOG: < aisvcesxcssvaecsdcaasinxanvucaadetinans tarieepvuraiteaseen ne 100.0 100.0 99.5 
5613 Employment services (December 1996=100). 111.9 111.8 112.0 
56151 WT AVGI AQ ONCGS\ i055 ccacessstscvavalh cacecs eked iapevai tennewerteneapaascaverennetens 100.0 99.9 100.7 
§6172 EMOTE SELVIGE Sur, cuccccurvisxtnivcedietavashuccusdersncetedesnmradecerertrite. ee 100.0 100.1 100.4 
5621 WSO: CONGCHON s cccvedisvevvecedsieenpaes 100.0 100.0 100.8 
721 Accommodation (December 1996=100)..... 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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38. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100} 


CC 
Index 1993 1994 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


Finished goods 


124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 

78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


39. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 

—— eee ———_eeeaQeQeQ = _ oC — — — 
SITC industry 2003 2004 

Rev. 3 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


0| Food and live animals 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations RAaeaces bof 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6} 101.2 99.7} 101.4} 103.2) 102.8] 103.2 102.5 | 107.9 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.. 
24) Cork and WOOd...........:000 
25| Pulp and waste paper........ 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste.... 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 124.1 130.1 107.5 102.5 107.6 109.8 114.9 108.7 108.2 106.3 110.7 119.0 118.7 
32) Coal, coke, and briquettes... csceeeseesercseseseseseseseeees AAS ALSO SAMO 2 2a Aas aes Cala Tey EOn elec - 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 122.9] 130.2] 102.8 96.4} 102.7} 105.9) 113.0] 104.2} 104.1 101.2] 106.2}; 1162] 114.1 


5| Ghemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... : i 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.4 100.1 101.1 101.5 
57 Plastics in primary forms 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms. 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e-.s. ... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7 | 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.2) 100.3} 100.7} 100.8} 101.6} 103.0 


62 Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .... 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
68 Nonferrous metals 


7| Machinery and transport equipment..........sseceserereecenes 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.7 97.6 97.8 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
eZ Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.... 
78 Road vehicles.. ........ 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
instruMeENtsS ANd APPArAtuS...........cceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeneeares 101.9} 101.5] 101.6; 101.9) 102.2} 102.4} 102.3] 102.2} 102.1 102.3 | 102.3] 102.2 102.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100) 
SITC iaduet 2003 2004 
ndustry — ~~ = 
Rev. 3 : , . | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ev Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June scl Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | 
0| Food and live animals..........ssessessssseesssasseeserceernses 100.0} 101.2} 101.6 99.8 99.4| 100.2 99.5) 100.0] 100.3| 100.0 101.0 102.0 104.7 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 107.4 108.5 108.8 110.3 102.9 106.6 108.2 112.8 115.2 117.2 120.4 117.1 117.8 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates............... eee). oA) 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 17.3 80.0 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh oF dry... 1047| 1107! 1085! 1039] 1089] 1069| 105.5| 105.0] 106.4] 1089 1095 1120 115.6 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

OST SOE EE aE TONE ET Sern 106.7| 1002| 1005] 991| 948| 953] 966| 986] 955| 931 960 100.1 101.4 

1| Beverages and tobacco..........seccecserreesseeneneneneeeeeeneeed 103.3} 104.0} 104.5} 104.6} 103.9] 104.1 104.0} 104.0} 1043} 1044 1044 104.8 105.1 

a4 ler Beverages... Cae ocalte an enone 102.7| 103.0|/ 1036] 1038] 1037) 104.0| 1039| 103.9] 1042] 1042 1043 1049 105.3 


97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5] 100.7} 100.5} 106.1 104.2) 1045 1079 110.0 114.7 
96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4 | 100.1 99.3} 113.0] 106.2}; 103.2 108.1 109.1 116.1 
80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 91.1 
99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7} 100.3) 102.9} 103.7} 104.3] 108.7 115.4 1269 139.5 
102.3} 102.6} 102.3) 103.5) 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.9 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
24) Cork and wood 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. me 
29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, N.€.5. ........:..0 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... ES ah 45 Hi 126.0 101.6 96.0 101.7 106.0 106.5 101.5 101.3 103.3 107.6 117.5 1172 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 119.8} 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.6 103.4 105.6 99.4 100.1 102.3 106.2 114.3 114.4 
34| Gas, natural and Manufactured.........ccsseseeeseeeeseeseeees 129.3) 185.9] 120.5} 119.0} 130.1 1215) 1088) 1144] 1062; 1066 1139 1378 1345 


5} Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. .....cseseeeeeeesees 99.8} 101.1] 100.4 99.0 | 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.2} 100.2} 100.8 101.2 102.9 ~ 103.5 
52 Inorganic Chemicals. ..........:sssseesene 106.5 110.8 107.5 105.8 106.4 105.4 106.0 105.4 108.8 111.9 114.8 121.1 122.6 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 97.5 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 99.9 99.9 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 101.5 | 101.3] 101.5} 101.2) 1025) 103.1 102.5| 101.9) 102.3) 103.4 103.4 1072 107.6 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.2 
57 Kai 
58 
59 


Plastics in primary fOrMS..........::cccccsssseeseneeeeees 97.9 99.3 99.5) 101.7] 106.1 104.3} 103.1 102.7} 105.6) 105.6 105.5 1048 105.7 
Plastics in nonprimary forms ve 100.1 100.4] 100.6} 1008] 100.8} 101.3) 101.4} 101.4} 101.7} 101.7 101.8 102.1 102.5 
Chemical materials and products, 0.6.8. .......:ccceeeseeee 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.2 94.0 94.7 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.8 100.9 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .....cccccssssesssssseeerseeeeseeeee 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.3 94.6 


66) Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
68} Nonferrous metals..... 
69) Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. 


97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.3 98.7 
79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.0 96.5 
98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.6 99.5 99.9 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
AND MACHINE PALtS.......cccceseseceeers cece 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment 
78| Road vehicles. 


85] Footweal.....s..c0s01 


88| Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BNG' Optical OOS, 11.0.8; cceiseccsccssscatvevcssocctiersistusessaseavs 


95.8 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 
100.7 | 100.6) 100.6] 101.4} 1026] 102.5} 1022] 1024] 103.3 103.4 104.7 1063 


99.8} 100.0) 100.0} 100.8} 1008} 1004; 1002| 1004] 1009 101.2 101.8 102.5 
82.7 82.8 | ~ 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 77.9 


90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.3 85.4 
95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 95.9 96.0 96.3 95.2 95.4 
100.6 | 100.6} 100.6} 100.7} 100.7} 100.7} 100.7} 100.6| 101.3} 101.4 101.6 101.9 101.9 


99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7 | 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.2 100.7 1006 
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41. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
Category 2003 2004 
Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
— SS = 

AVE COMMODITIES Scrcsccsscesecattersstarefespocsssnaccznsssaraes 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8] 100.0] 100.5} 100.7} 101.3] 101.9 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages...........ssssssecreereeeeeed 108.3} 108.2] 1085] 111.8} 111.3) 110.8] 109.4) 115.3) 117.2] 121.4] 1225] 121.9] 124.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages. -| 108.8] 108.1 108.6} 112.1 117.2) 1177.0] 109.5) 1163] 118.4] 122°8°; 123:9') 123.3] 126.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 104.6 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3} 109.5} 1065] 105.6 107.5 108.8 | 108.9} 111.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...............ceccceceee eed 99.2 100.6 100.1 99.4 100.1 99.6 100.0 100.2 101.0 101.7 102.5 | 105.0} 106.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........| 103.8 104.8 | 104.6 103.5 |} 104.4 104.7 106.5 | 107.3 | 113.3 119.0 117.3} 118.6 | 115.4 
FUCIS ANGNUDIICANS caccscccssctrcesssessersnrasseexteceseresacet 103.8 | 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.0 97.0} 100.4 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0} 105.0]; 105.1 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 98.8 99.9} 100.7} 100.2} 100.7] 100.0) 100.1 100.5 | 101.1 101.7} 102.4 | 104.8} 106.7 
Selected building materials...........cccesesssseneeeesesee ed 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.4 98.5 | 100.5 
Capital: Goods: sc ciiisseccscsstcsevoseccsnenstldhae sscetceosscees 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.2 97.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment............ 101.5] 101.6] 101.5] 101.5} 101.6} 101.8} 101.6} 101.7} 101.7| 101.7] 101.7] 102.1 | 102.2 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........:sscussrcesssrecsesseee, 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.5 93.7 
Automotive vehicies, parts, and engines................5 101.6 101.5} 101.6 101.5] 101.6 101.8 101.8 | 101.8 101.9 101.9 101.8} 102.0; 102.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............64 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.8 
Nondurables, manufactured..........cccccccsssccesseeseereeee 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.4 99.2 
Durables, manufactured...........sscssscsesesesenseeeend 99.6 99.7} 99.8 99.9 | 100.1 100.2 99.9 | 100.1 100.3 | 100.3} 100.3] 100.1 | 100.0 
Agriculturali COMMOGICS, ...2-2-------c.eoe-senseceseocesveces 107.9} 107.5} 107.9} 1106} 110.0} 109.9} 108.8] 114.7] 117.5] 122.2] 122.8] 122.5] 124.0 

Nonagricultural commodities 


42. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
2003 2004 
Category 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. 
AL EIGOMMODITIES  iccerccacerscarsecessversessncensesesascaseyiears 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.4 98.9 99.3 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerages.............scssseeseeesesees 101.2) 102.6] 102.5] 101.3] 100.7] 101.5) 101.3) 101.8) 101.9] 102.4) 103.2 103.7 105.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........++.+. 107.8 | 109.6} 108.9] 107.5] 107.1 107.7} 107.6} 108.3} 109.0} 109.7] 110.9 112.1 113.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.3 86.0 85.9 85.1 87.0 
Industrial supplies and materials............2..ssccceeseees 107.4 | 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.2 | 100.2} 100.5 98.9 99.5} 100.7} 103.2 108.6 109.6 
Fuels And IUDNCANtS ceieceseccescccrerseecse-etrerccecessceenen 120;9)] 125.2 99.3 94.9} 100.3} 103.9} 104.2 99.4 | 100.1 102.0} 106.5 116.6 116.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........sseeeeee] 119.9 | 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.4} 101.4} 103.2 97.2 98.8} 100.9) 105.2 113.8 114.0 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........:.ecccseeseeeeseeeeses 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.0 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials... 102.4] 104.2] 103.5] 1025] 103.0} 102.9] 1023] 1025] 103.4] 104.2] 104.5 105.2 105.4 
Selected building Materials............:seseseseeeneeeed 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7; 101.8) 102.7] 110.3) 109.5) 108.1 108.0 106.9 114.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.1 104.6 108.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............J 97.4 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.3 98.5 99.0 
Gap ital GOOUSwecenareaceanceavecccecstr ys sesesensexscesserescnnrs 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.0 93.0 93.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 98.1 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY........ccceesceeceeeeeseed 92.6 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and eEngines.............668 100.5 100.5 100.5 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.5 101.2 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............+04 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.5 
Nondurables, Manufactured. ........:sssseccseecsseeeseeeseeee 99.5 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8} 100.0} 100.0 100.9 101.0 
Durables, MANufactUred...........sceeesereeeseeeetneeeeees | 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.2 96.2 96.1 
Nonmanufactured Consumer QOOdS.......-..sseeeeeees 95.5 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.2 95.7 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.8 96.2 95.9 96.3 
43. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 2003 
Category t 
Dec. Mar June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Air freight (INDOUNG)..........csccssssssesecessssacnessucerssoceensessee 95.2 93.9 98.3 100.3 105.9 108.8 109.4 112.5 112.9 
Air freight (OUISOUNG)s.2.0.0s.cs.secerssucuesseesevsrennsense sans 97.9 95.9 98.4 97.3 95.4 97:2 95.4 95.5 94.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)........:.sseeeereererrreee 103.5 103.3 110.7 114.3 107.9 112.0 119.3 119.7 118.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)........cssseeeserereees 100.8 99.4 110.9 118.5 107.2 111.7 123.2 124.9 116.4 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)..........-.csscecceeeeereeeeneneees 93.6 91.7 90.3 | 93.5 93.3 94.0 116.1 116.2 117.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 2000 2001 2002 —_ 
: ae ——— ae T 
IV | ll il IV 1 Il ill IV I | il Hl IV 
Business 
Output per hour of all PersONs.......ccceccesececeeseseeeeeeeeeeeees 116.9) 1168) 117.7) 1182) 1204 1228 1233) 1247) 1254) 1264) 1286] 131.3] 132.0 
Compensation per NOur............csecececseeseeeeeeeeneeseeeeey 136.3 138.2 139.1 140.1 1414.5 121.8) 142.6) 143.1 143.8 145.5 147.4 148.4) 149.0 
Real compensation per NOUF...........cecceeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeees 112.0; 1125] 1124) 1129) 1142) 1141 113.7) 113.5) 113.5) 113.8) 115.1 115.2} 115.5 
Unit labor costs |} 1165! 1182) 1182/ 1186) 1176) 1155) 115.7| 1147) 1147) 1151] 1146] 1130] 1129 
Unit nonlabor payMent............ccsccccccccsersesensvescsesssp 107.9 | 107.1 109.6 109.5 > 112.0 1150, 1158 > 117.9/ 1193) 120.0) 1215/ 125.3] 126.3 
TIMI VICE GO HARE a won nce vase nan enc oecwenencncnacenaases Wi | 1144 115.0} 1152) 1155) 1153/ 115.7/ 115.9/| 1165) 1169] 117.2} 117.6] 117.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............sesecseeeeeeeeeeeneees 116.4 116.4 117.3 117.8 119.8 122.6 122.8 124.2 124.9 126.0 127.9 130.8 131.6 
Compensation per hour......... 1 1366 { 137.5] 1883] 139.3) 140.7) 141.1 141.9, 1424) 14832] 1446! 1463/ 147.5] 1483 
Real compensation per hour... W1.4/) W119) 17) 1923) 1135] 1135] 1132) 1129) 1130) 1131] 1142) 1145] 1149 
Unit labor costs..........ccsee-: 116.5 118.1 117.9 118.3 117.5 115.1 115.6 114.6 114.6 114.8 114.4 112.8} 112.7 
Unit nonlabor payments... | 109.5 108.6 111.2 111.0 113.4, 116.9) 117.6 119.9) 121.3) 1222 123.4) 127.1 127.7 
Implicit price detlaton ss .cscexscasccecscwacarswaxonvascacwwensece 113.9/ 1146) 1155) 115.6) 1160; 1158) 1163) 1166) 117.1 117.5 | 117.7) 118.1 118.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.............csceeseeseeeeeee 4 121.3} 121.3} 121.9) 122.7) 125.0) 1264) 1283) 1298) 131.4) 1322) 135.3) 138.1 - 
Gompensauion Der HOUR. s.<.5cc. veces ececccendenusscvsccustees 1 843 135.0} 1362)/ 137.7) 139.0) 1381 139.6 1406 1420) 1433) 1453) 146.6 - 
Real compensation per hour... | 110.2 109.9 110.1 111.0 112.1 111.1 121.3} 171.6] 1124 112.1 113.5 | 113.8 | - 
Total UNIt COStS.......cccsccessesseescrssecccerscsasceeserseccseed 100.7] 110.5] 117.3] 112.0] 111.3] 111.0] 1096] 1092] 109.0] 109.0] 107.6] 1066] - 

UPRIE RE CSRS ecco ca cccas nos Gahoangaenasanccasunsarseatinns aes 110.6 W113 111.8 112.2 1112 109.3 108.8 108.3 108.1 108.4 107.4 106.2 = 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 107.1 108.2 109.8) 111.3) 1114) 111.9 111.5) 111.5) 111.3) 110.7} 108.0 107.6 - 
LIER DRONES sn sssnssexcsnst wssececenceanpncxnnsasnbaceacieoncasummnrunnscs + 97.6 90.9 91.2 87.2 96.4) 1053) 1123) 111.8) 1162) 1140! 130.7] 143.7 - 
Unit RONIABOE PAYMENNS 5556.6 women cncenccnnncannnctensnes | 1046 )/ 1038.6, 1048) 1049, 1074 110.1 111.7) 111.6) 1126) 111.6) 1141] 117.3 - 
Implicit PRES. GeMaton non. scksoccasuqnacancsnsccuosemeaeusessss | 1086) 108.7) 1095  1098/ 1099 1095 1098 1094/ 1096) 1095/| 1096)| 109.9 = 

Manufacturing } 

Output per hour of all persons. ...........c.csesscseeseeeneeseeees| 135.4; 135.0) 1386.0 1373 1405 1440 1463 1485)/) 1495 151.4) 1526) 1564)| 1582 
Compensation per hour......... | 1872| 138.6] 187.4] 1375] 189.7) 141.1 143.3 1446) 1465 149.0) 1512)/ 1531 154.1 
Real compensation per hour... -| 1127] 1129) 1170) 1108; 1127] 1135] 1143] 1147] 1157] 1165! 1180] 1188] 119.4 
UR FAG COSTS. siscstessinccraciaeretent chien mniencanseeniccmnues| SOR | Ge Pen) TOOT ee.4 98.0 97.9 97.4 98.0, 984 99.0; 97.9 97.4 
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45. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100] 
LL ae a ea a PS ST EG GED DSS EE Ge 
Item 1980 . 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
+ + + + 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............0ceeceeeeeseeeeeeeees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 102.2 105.0 107.7 111.0 112.4 


Output per unit of capital services... 
Multifactor productivity............... 


103.3 9957 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8} 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4} 101.2} 102.5} 103.4; 105.0} 103.9 


OU Ue erttenescctonsartietepeciantvenspaccacveteateeresan-vmereirned 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8) 105.2) 110.5} 115.7} 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
PAD Ori PUterrccscecesesscevaraposescecuscustehousesstrenesusssceocoetecsesy 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 103.5} 106.1 109.0} 110.1 109.5 


CapilaliServiceSss. cc. cessceertaceecssscsarseveues 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0 104.9 111.3] 117.9 124.5 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. sont 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3 104.0 107.9 110.9 114.7 115.7 
Capital per hour of all perSONs........:ccscecsessscccressserees 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9 105.8 109.7 114.8 iiA 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...............2ceeceeeeseseeeees 17.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services... 3 107.6 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0 100.4) 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
MuitiiactonPproclictiVity event seromecessess eee sseee severe eas 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6 101.0) 102.2) 102.9) 104.4; 103.3 
QUtOU tase aereres cvaronernctttrese sn tinramanae sr oc banaWeh cde cednessecavae! 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 105.1 WTO:5) MitSizh= St2Z0:2\ e204 
Inputs 
Labor input......... 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8| 103.6; 106.4) 109.5) 110.6} 110.1 
Capital services : 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8; 105.1 111.7} 118.5) 125.4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input..............64: 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2| 104.1 108.1 112.4) 445.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSOns..............sseseeceeeeseseeeees 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.2 96.1 97.6; 101.9 105.8} 109.7) 115.0} 121.3 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........ceeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeed 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5 103.8 108.9 114.0 118.3 119.7 


Output per unit of capital services... 
Multifactor productivity............... 


97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7 100.6 101.4 101.7 101.7 101.0 95.1 
81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2 103.1 105.7 108.7 111.3] 110.3 


OUR UU er cranseencnee extreneorsenvcespiar cn csesensatecsedereuaeenseecs 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9 105.6 110.5 114.7 117.4 112.1 
Inputs: ; | 
Hoursiofialll PerSOms ieres-teecstrecvces-sscetepereesenmneereeeree ree 103.7| 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9} 100.4; 101.7! 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
CapitaliS@IViCe S23 cea setescvecesscvesevecqescvceceascuceecey cee 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4 104.1 108.7 112.8 116.2 117.9 
EMGM GV eemneenmscestebean ss aunt seenrecarineravdcnevecsce scene rvasereessacd 86.1! 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9} 102.3 97.5} 100.6} 102.9} 104.3 98.9 
NOneneray ImaterialSreccrcmseccrtssstecsersunesestisarterdesbnevsearsy 63.9 775 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9; 107.5} 107.9} 106.9} 105.5 


65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4; 103.9 103.1 105.4 106.5 97.7 
79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7 102.4} 104.6 105.5} 105.5} 101.6 


Combined units of all factor inputs.. 
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46. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1 995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
ae ee | ues dieiadee ESS 
Business [ 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS......cccecceeseeeseseeeeeteeeeeenees 48.7 66.0 79.0 94:4 101.7 104.5 106.5 
Compensation per hour........... 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5 106.0 109.5 113.0 
Real compensation per hour.. era 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5 100.5 
Unit labor COStS.......scscceeeeeees ciel On, 35.6 68.4 95.9| 104.3) 104.8) 106.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. Raat 24.9 31.5 61.3 93.9 108.2 111.9 113.9 
IMPINGE BCS GOH atk icy ocen sic coc cncoecnanseancndeavecdecene 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7 107.4 109.0 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........cesecsesseeeeeeenseteensenes 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4 102.1 104.7 106.4 
GOMPENSAUON PEF NOUR. scc.nwessesssccnsscarncesnorvennsenceves 14.4 23.6 $4.2 90.3} 106.0} 109.4) 112.8 
Real compensation per HOUF........cecscssesseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4 100.3 
Unit labor costs Biel 27.9 34.9 67.5 95.6; 103.8} 104.5) 106.0 
UAE NONIAHOL PAYMENTS. .cccseesssssevesvasevencsntrvesdecesnees 24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6 109.2 112.1 114.6 
HMPHGIETNGS: GON ALO. ccn. ncceancesacaacesteususvevsssuestnaphonss 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9 105.8 107.3 109.1 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES........seseeseesseeeereeeeeees { §6.6 70.4 81.0 95.5 103.4 107.1 109.8 
Compensation per NOUr...........cecsseeeeeeeeeeeeeseenseeeeees 16.1 25.6 57.0 91.0 105.4 108.4 Tht 
Real compensation per NOUF........sccceecceeeeeeeeeeseeenees 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3 
Total unit costs = 26.9 35.1 68.8 95.4; 101.8} 100.9) 101.2 

RIAA OR COSTS eee ccc ccrcs estar Qenicciaanssicanssnervessaaninnoemeeetunes 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3} 102.0} 101.2} 101.7 

REET ROR GOST oi inrocicvossssirecsxweoanpninestveoussivietbaterreey 23.0 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8) 
URIS DORMS cccanscas cece 49.5 43.7 66.5 96.7; 136.9) 149.9) 154.4 
Unit nonlabor payments.. ax 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0} 110.8) 113.3 114.4 
BERGHE DCO CONOR wis xc guawcwnean ce canary aang ivan cunkesasken 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9 104.9 105.3 105.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PETSONS.........csseccesteereeteeteeteeenees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 110.1 113.9] . 117.9 
Compensation per NOUr............eccseeeeeesteeeeees es 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1 107.7 109.9 112.0 
Real compensation per hour.. 65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7| 100.5 99.8 99.7) 
Unit labor Costs... 96.5 95.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 110.4; 110.5 
Implicit price deflator...... 105.2 104.6 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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109.3 
119.7 
105.0 
109.5 
109.9 
109.7 


109.2 
119.4 
104.7 
109.3 
110.9 
109.9 


112.8 
117.9 
103.4 
103.2 
104.5 

99.9 
137.5 
109.9 
106.3 


123.5} 
118.8 
104.2 
96.2 
104.1 


101.1 


112.4 
125.4 
107.8 
111.6 
109.2 
110.7 


112.2 
124.9 
107.3 
111.3 
110.8 
111.1 


116.4 
123.3 
105.9 
104.6 
106.0 
101.0 
129.8 
108.7 
106.9 


128.2 
123.8 
106.3 

96.6 
105.0 
101.8 


115.7 
134.2 
111.6 
116.0 
107.2 
112.7 


115.3 
133.7 
1712 
116.0 
108.8 
113.3 


120.6 
131.7 
109.5 
108.0 
109.2 
104.8 
109.3 
106.1 
108.1 


134.2 
135.0 
112.3 
100.6 
107.0 
104.6 


124.0 
147.8 
113.7 
115.2 
117.0 
115.8 


123.6 
142.1 
113.2 
115.0 
119.0 
116.4 


128.9 
140.1 
111.5 
109.4 
108.6 
111.5 
111.4 
111.5 
109.6 


147.1 
143.8 
114.5 
97.8 


129.6 
147.6 
114.9 
113.9 
123.3 
117.4 


129.1 
146.7 
114.2 
113.6 
125.2 
117.9 


j 


47. Annual indexes of output per hour for seiected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
[1997=100] 


nasty] 000] v00% | vo0e | 1000 | 1000 | v005 | vo00 | 1007 | 1000 | 1000 | 2000] 


21 mining 

211 Oil and gas extraction 

212 Mining, except oil and gas. 

2121 Coal mining 

2122 Metal ore mining 

2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying 


Utilities 
2211 Power generation and supply 
2212 Natural gas distribution 


Manufacturing 


3111 Animal food 

3112 Grain and oilseed milling 

3113 Sugar and confectionery products 

3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty 
3115 Dairy products 


3116 | Animal slaughtering and processing 

3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging.... 
3118 Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing 

3119 Other food products 

3121 Beverages 


3122 Tobacco and tobacco products, 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills... 
3132 Fabric mills 

3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills 
3141 Textile furnishings mills 


3149 Other textile product mills 

3151 Apparel knitting mills 

3152 Cut and sew apparel 

3159 Accessories and other apparel 

3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing 


3162 Footwear 

3169 Other leather products 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation 

3212 Plywood and engineered wood products 
3219 | Other wood products 


3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
3222 Converted paper products 

3231 Printing and related support activities 
3241 Petroleum and coal products 

3251 Basic chemicals 


3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers 
3253 Agricultural chemicals 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adhesives 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries 


3259 Other chemical products and preparations 
3261 Plastics products 

3262 Rubber products 

3271 Clay products and refractories 

3272 Glass and glass products 


3273 Cement and concrete products 

3274 Lime and gypsum products 

3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products 

3311 lron and steel mills and ferroalloy production 
3312 Steel products from purchased stee 


3313 Alumina and aluminum production 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production... 
3315 | Foundries 

3321 Forging and stamping 

3322 Cutlery and hand tools 


3323 Architectural and structural metals 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers. 
3325 Hardware 
3326 Spring and wire products 

Machine shops and threaded products 


See note at end of table. 
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107.4 
116.6 
109.0 
114.4 
131.8 

99.4 


106.4 
110.2 


127.2 
117.4 
109.8 
117.2 

96.3 


102.8 
147.3 
106.2 
103.4 

91.8 


100.0 
110.5 
109.1 
109.7 
106.9 


105.0 
108.2 
131.8 
114.8 
109.7 


142.7 
114.1 
109.0 
104.8 
104.7 


117.2 
100.9 
105.7 
112.2 
111.0 


103.8 
91.1 
97.3 

102.1 

102.6 


111.3 
113.1 
104.1 

97.6 
105.2 


97.1 
100.1 
96.8 
106.7 
97.0 


96.9 
100.5 
109.4 
121.8 
110.2 


100.7 

98.2 
114.6 
110.6 
107.4 
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47. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


3329 
3331 
3332 
3333 


3334 
3335 
3336 
3339 
3341 


3342 
3343 
3344 
3345 
3346 


3351 
3352 
3353 
3359 
3361 


3362 
3363 
3364 
3365 
3366 


3369 
3371 
3372 
3379 
3391 
3399 


42 
423 
4231 

4232 
4233 


4234 
4235 
4236 
4237 
4238 


4239 
424 
4241 

4242 

4243 


4244 
4245 
4246 
4247 
4248 


4249 
42511 
42512 


44-45 
441 
4411 
4412 
4413 


442 
4421 
4422 
443 
444 


See note at end of table. 
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[1997 = 100] 


f+ ce industry Te [omnes [iad TOO [ae A ce 2001 


Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 100.0 101.5 101.3 105.8 
Other fabricated metal products 100.0 | 102.2} 100.2 100.7 


Agriculture, construction, and mining machiner 100.0} 104.3 95.1] 1012 
Industrial machinery 100.0 94.4 105.2 29.7 


Commercial and service industry machinery 100.0 107.8 111.3 101.6 


HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 100.0 | 106.6 110.4 | 108.3 
Metalworking machinery 100.0 99.0} 100.4] 106.4 
Turbine and power transmission equipment 100.0 | 106.4 113.2 16.9 


103.1 
138.7 


113.0 
225.2 


100.0 
100.0 


105.6 
1990.3 


Other general purpose machinery 
Computer and peripheral equipment 


165.5 
123.3 
233.3 
114.2 
104.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


102.7 
03.1 
125.3 
001.3 
105.4 


134.0 
116.2 
174.5 
105.0 
06.8 


Communications equipment 
Audio and video equipment 
Semiconductors and electronic components 
Electronic instruments 

Magnetic media manufacturing and reproductiq 


Electric lighting equipment 100.0 103.7} 102.4 101.8 


Household appliances 100.0 105.2 | 104.4 117.6 
Electrical equipment 100.0 99.6 98.8} 100.6 
Other electrical equipment and components 100.0} 1056 16.1] 120.6 


Motor vehicles 100.0 113.2 23.2 110.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


102.5 
104.8 

118.5 
102.9 
100.3 


98.6 
112.6 
101.0 
117.7 
120.1 


Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 
Motor vehicle parts 

Aerospace products and parts 
Railroad rolling stock 

Ship and boat building 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


110.6 
102.5 
100.3 
107.2 
108.9 
02.1 


Other transportation equipment 

Household and institutional furniture 

Office furniture and fixtures 

Other furniture-related products 

Medical equipment and supplies 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing 
Wholesale trade 

Wholesale trade 

Durable goods 

Motor vehicles and parts 

Furniture and furnishings 

Lumber and construction supplies 


131.0 
102.6 
100.2 
100.1 
114.2 
113.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


104.8 
106.3 
104.7 

97.5 
102.9 


114.7 
121.2 
14.0 
105.5 
101.7 


Commercial equipment 


100.0 | 122.4 160.6 


Metals and minerals 100.0 102.4 99.1 
Electric goods 100.0 105.9 151.7 
Hardware and plumbing 10.0} 103.5 111.1 


Machinery and supplies 100.0 | 104.2 104.1 


Miscellaneous durable goods 
Nondurable goods 

Paper and paper products 
Druggists' goods 
Apparel and piece goods 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


101.8 
102.8 
100.5 
99.6 
104.1 


116.7 
03.5 
105.5 
96.8 
102.6 


Grocery and related products 
Farm product raw materials 
Chemicals 
Petroleum 
Alcoholic beverages 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.U 
100.0 


101.9 
100.4 
99.3 
115.0 
109.6 


105.2 
119.0 

95.8 
108.9 
111.0 


Miscellaneous nondurable goods 
Business to business electronic markets 
Wholesale trade agents and brokers 


Retail trade 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


101.7 
104.3 
104.9 


106.2 
143.3 
116.5 


Retail trade 

Motor vehicle and parts dealers 
Automobile dealers 

Other motor vehicle dealers 

Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


104.3 
102.6 
02.6 
106.0 

105.7 


14.4 
107.4 
106.9 
108.6 
112.0 


Furniture and home furnishings stores 
Furniture stores 

Home furnishings stores 

Electronics and appliance stores 

Building material and garden supply stores 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


101.7 
02.1 
001.3 

123.8 

106.7 


115.5 
14.8 
116.6 
180.1 
113.1 
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104.7 
98.0 
99.5 

104.6 
94.4 


110.8 
102.0 
130.1 
109.4 
237.0 


55.2 
126.3 
231.6 

116.0 

98.6 


105.4 
122.6 
100.9 

113.7 
108.9 


99.4 
114.7 
14.8 
124.7 
119.9 


46.9 
106.1 
97.1 
105.3 
119.0 
110.9 


116.6 
119.7 
14.1 
105.4 
108.6 


188.9 
101.9 
48.1 
102.6 
102.7 


116.1 
106.9 
109.0 
101.2 
102.4 


109.4 
20.1 
93.7 
108.4 
111.5 


104.2 
168.9 
114.2 


117.4 
109.1 
108.0 
112.4 
109.3 


116.5 
119.2 
113.5 
202.7 
115.7 


47 Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
[1997=100] 


4441 Building material and supplies dealers............... 115.2 
4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 119.7 
445 Food and beverage Stores..............ceecceseceseeeeee 107.7 
4451 GIOCERYISIONCS nace sucee sv csececsereartte seme aeescanetees 107.5 
4452 Specialty food:storessctic ess eo. seep oe eel 110.8 
4453 Beer, wine and liquor stores...............:seseeeeeeened 110.4 
446 Health and personal care Stores.................00000 112.4 
447 Gasoline stations..............-. Sei dasavewseeee 110.0 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores... 123.7 
4481 GClothing'stores aaawie soc cee ee pcweneseodeatenees 125.3 
4482 SNOS SlONES tetera eae. Sacaep user cies capeaccetewsaaseceee 115.8 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores 124.1 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 124.4 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores 131.4 
4512 Book, periodical, and music stores.............-..008 110.8 
452 General merchandise stores...........cccceeeeeeeeeeees j 124.3 
4521 Departmentistores.-.<ccccscccaasscssonvntsareroscansdetes 104.1 
4529 Other general merchandise stores..................6 162.6 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers aps 107.7 
4531 FlOFiStSttmacateseadesee oipaceacsssevacotecdsevanncaseanseue sts 121.1 
4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... 136.1 
4533 Used merchandise stores............ 103.6 
4539 Other miscellaneous siore retailers.. A 84.4 
454 NonstoreiretallenSiencsestences st caches esdersiedcasnceceer i 161.8 
4541 ‘| Electronic shopping and mail-order houses....3.... y 177.5 
4542 Vending machine operators.................ceeeeeee eee 115.0 
4543 Direct selling establishments...............:s00eceeeeeee 105.5 

Transportation and warehousing 
481 AIT ANSPONtAtON Sc --scanvc-.se.veonvesanscesccsroascecasxe 91.9 
482111 | Line-haul railroads.............c.sececeeeew eens 123.1 
48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance 103.3 
491 UiSa Postal SGMVICE iusessmarosenareresnence esas <tcecmea tees 106.1 

Intormation 
5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers....... 107.6 
5112 Software publishers................s0ecceeeeeeees ant : 109.4 
51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition 104.6 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting............c1...0064 98.2 
§152 Cable and other subscription programming....... 91.7 
5171 Wired telecommunications Carriers..............c0eeed ] 124.3 
5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers................ 171.6 
Finance and insurance 
Soe PCommerciallbDankiNG ec: ..cccmsecssesrcstnctncbecenaeserss 102.3 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
SSH | |iPassengencarrental cy en.s<csscsstesvecascessccusss<sea 113.4 
53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing............. 102.9 
Professional, scientific, and technical 
services 

Advertising AGENCIES.............ceeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeees 118.1 

54181 Accomodation and food services 
Traveler ACCOMMOMALIONS...........:sceeecee seen eeeen ee 103.2 
7211 Food services and drinking places..........-......6+ 104.9 
722 FUN-SOrviC® TeStaUraitts, 5 oo. ..5.cavenssneunewascieestasad 101.1 
7221 Limited-service eating places. roe 109.2 
7222 Special food Services.............0.2..e00e aa i 108.4 
7223 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages...............4+ 98.1 

7224 
Other services 
(except public administration) 

8111 Automotive repair and maintenance.................+4 109.3 
81211 Hair, nail and skin care services......... 107.9 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services. 93.7 
Drycleaning and laundry services.... sh 120.7 
PHOTOFINISHING. .....:.0crsssccsersencstsernanetaesesavarasers 113.6 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 
industry are not comparable to the SiC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


48. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 5 2002 
chee) 2001 | 2002 | rf i IV 1 " rr IV 
i = 4 i 

United States........ 4.8 5.8 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.7 5.9 
Canada........ 6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7.1 6.9 7.0 6.9 
Australia... 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 
Japan’... U 5A 5.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
France eee 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
Germany)... 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
tay ee ee 9.6 9.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.1 9.1 9.0 
Sweden vececccaccs. 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.4 

nited Kinadom' 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.1 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 
and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 


? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual _@/So on this site. 
fiqures. 
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49. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


cote ——— io — 


Civilian labor force 


United States.. 128,105) 129,200) 131,056} 132,304} 133,943) 136,297! 137,673) 139,368} 142,583) 143,734| 144,863 
Canada... h 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 16,475 
PUISW All ctieepase sex ctecthror eases acestvever coe -scotet seh ct acetpossaapronceres 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 9,964 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 66,240 
24,440 24,480 24,670 24,750 25,000 25,130 25 25,800 26,070 26,350 26,590 


39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,380 39,300 39,460 39,440 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 23,750 
6,920 7,010 7,150 7,210 7,300 7,540 7,620 7,760 8,130 8,210 8,400 
4,520 4,444 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,530 4,544 
28,336 28,168 28,147 28,151 28,253 28,413 28,469 28,761 28,928 29,053 29,290 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 56.5 56.8 57 
58.2 57.7 57.4 $7.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.7 57.4 57.4 57 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 476 478 48.1 48.3 48.6 
$7.5 57.9 58.6 58.8 59.2 60.8 61.1 61.9 64.4 64.8 65.8 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 64 
63.1 62.7 62.6 62.4 62.4 62.6 62.5 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.9 
WNSAIS ALCS. roars: cacerpracaetsacseseercernsarssessssonesvoees sesseseed 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900} 126,708 | 129,558| 131,463 | 133,488} 136,891 136,933 | 136,485 
Canada....... 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 15,325 
Australia. 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 9,334 
Japan... 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 


France. 22,000 21,710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22,170 22,580 23,070 23,690 24,140 24,280 
Germany. «| 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,040 36,240 36,350 36,040 
WAY sorcressarsscprescascovstcstrsccatecdecessoxvacceschecuesuvtvservaserecsusetues 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 
Netherlands. 6,550 6,570 6,660 6,730 6,860 7,160 7,320 7,510 7,910 8,010 8,170 
Sweden.......... Bal 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,303 4,310 
ITO CINCOM ssescccsenensecarcnensvsariavecisnsbusececqectrqacdvsssread 25,570 25,242 25,424 25,709 25,953 26,426 26,682 27,037 27,344| 27,568 27,770 
Employment-population ratio” 
USOC ot OS i tater nnisuatracerapnesansarccnetcaneaacaen coercatanaierersiey 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Canada 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 
50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 51.4 52.0 52.0 
54.2 §3.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 §2.3 52.8 52.9 52.9 52.2 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 44.1 
54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 §5.7 57.8 58.7 59.9 62.6 63.2 64.0 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.7 
57.0 56.2 56.5 57.0 57.3 58.2 58.5 59.1 59.4 59.5 59.6 
WBC StAtOS:-<ccap rere cenrecsnanssevcctsvencevesadedsvevacdeusdudessssvae i 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Canada... 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 1,150 
Australia... 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 629 


1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 
2,430 2,770 2,920 2,800 2,970 2,960 2,870 2,740 2,380 2,210 2,310 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,330 3,070 3,110 3,400 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 


370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 220 200 230 
255 416 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 227 234 
EPPA AMON rete cn cdeaiionsaconepenes acer cebp<orvevexensasnenccesns sess 2,762 2,918 2,719 2,442 2,300 1,986 1,786 1,724 1,584 1,486 1,520 
7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 
10.6 10.8 9.5 86 8.8 8.4 1676 7.0 6.1 6.4 7.0 
10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 77 7.0 6.3 6.7 6.3 
2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 48 5.1 5.4 
9.9 11.3 11.8 11.3 11.9 11.8 11.3 10.6 9:1 8.4 8.7 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 8.4 
7.3 10.2 a2 11.8 Ue 11.9 12,0 11.5 10.7 9.6 9.1 
5.3 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.0 4.9 3.9 3.2 of 2.4 27 
5.6 9.4 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 1G 5.8 5.0 5.1 
United Kingdom. 9.7 10.4 9.7 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 5.5 5.1 5.2 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


50. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100) 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 


ip 
Output per hour Ks 

United States. et - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3] 113.8] 117.0} 121.3} 126.5) 133.7) 142.1 142.7} 155.9 
Canada... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3) 105.8} 110.8) 112.4) 109.7} 113.5} 115.5) 122.1 129.3} 127.0} 130.5 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0) 101.7| 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 121.0] 121.2] 126.7} 135.9) 135.9) 139.5 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5] 108.4] 113.2} 116.3) 125.5) 126.9) 125.5} 130.8) 132.6) 141.7 
Denmarkigicanssusccoticrs sacecurscueet oa ican soreness 28.1 49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 = = = 
France.... 19.9 39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0) 101.0} 108.9] 114.4) 114.7] 121.7} 127.9] 133.0) 143.2) 148.0) 152.1 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8] 109.6) 112.3} 114.7| 120.4) 122.0) 121.4) 127.0) 127.8) 131.0 
24.6 46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1; 101.2} 104.8) 107.9} 108.3) 1103} 110.8} 110.6) 113.6) 115.9) 114.3 
18.8 38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0; 102.0) 113.1] 117.8] 119.3] - 121.4) 124.1 127.0} 132.7} 132.3} 133.1 
dl 37.6 59.1 77.9 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7) 102.5} 102.0 99.9) 103.6} 106.6) 108.9) 110.9 
vera .4 27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5| 107.3] 117.8) 124.5} 129.5) 141.0} 149.5} 162.7) 175.5) 170.3) 184.3 

United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8] 103.9} 108.5) 106.5} 105.8) 107.7| 109.2; 114.4) 121.9} 126.4) 127.6 


United States. - - 75.8} 101.6 98.3} 103.5; 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.9) 133.1 139.5} 146.1 137.3} 139.8 
Canada... 33.4 58.9 83.6) 106.0 99.0; 105.9) 114.1 119.6} 119.6) 127.7) 133.9) 144.9] 159.2 153.6} 158.0 
Japan.. 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.4 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5} 100.2; 101.9; 109.2) 105.5) 103.4 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6 78.2} 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2) 105.9} 112.7; 1144] 114.4) 119.9] 120.4) 121.6 
44.4 73.9 94.4; 102.8) 101.5 95.6} 105.6} 111.6; 106.7) 115.2 115.7] 117.7} 122.1 127.5| 127.8 
30.0 57.7 81.6 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3} 104.9] 104.6; 109.7) 115.0) 1187|) 124.3) 128.0) 128.1 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8] 100.1 99.9 99.6 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4) 107.2} 105.4); 108.8) 110.7} 110.3) 113.7} 1146] 113.8 
31.9 59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7; 104.5) 108.2) 108.9) 111.6) 114.9) 117.6] 122.8) 121.7) 119.7 
57.7 91.0} 104.9) 101.4 99.0) 101.7} 104.6; 107.3) 110.3) 114.2) 113.7) 113.6) 112.8) 113.4) 112.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7} 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.0} 131.9) 136.4; 146.5} 158.3) 172.5) 188.3) 183.1 189.3 
67.5 90.2 87.2| 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2} 107.8) 108.7) 110.7) 111.4) 1122) 114.9) 1134.0) 109.4 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 


Total hours 


92.1 104.4 107.5} 104.8} 100.4; 101.4) 103.6) 104.0| 103.6} 105.4) 105.2) 1044) 102.8 96.3 89.7 
88.3) 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.0} 112.4) 115.9) 118.7) 123.1 120.9) 121.1 
77.8} 104.4 95.6} 102.9} 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 rears 74.2 
BG) GUT aacxestuscercmewcent sa ecdromnn tance ceesontyraprymestensted 170.7; 174.7} 119.7} 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.2 91.2 91.7 90.8 85.8 
Denmark. | 157.8) 149.5} 109.6) 103.7} 102.1 96.2 = | = = - - = = = 
140.3] 147.8) 132.5} 105.6} 102.9 94.7 92.1 91.7 91.2 90.2) 89.9 89.2 86.8 86.5 84.2 
142.3] 136.3) 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1 78.9 78.8 78.2 76.1 

93.5} 104.0} 107.4) 102.9] 103.3 95.4 97.7 99.4 97.3 98.6 99.9 99.8; 100.1 98.9 99.5 
169.8; 155.5) 111.2} 100.3} 100.8 95.8 92.4 92.3 91.2} 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
153.6] 153.9) 134.7} 103.4) 100.8) 102.1 105.0/ 106.6) 107.6} 112.0) 113.7 109.6) 105.9) 104.1 101.6 
168.3} 154.7} 124.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.4; 105.9} 105.3} 103.9} 105.9; 106.0} 107.3} 107.5} 102.7 
224.6} 208.8; 160.5) 118.1 106.6 92.7 97.9} 101.2} 102.8) 102.8} 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 85.7 


Compensation per hour , 


United States. sd 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6) 102.7; 105.6} 107.9} 109.4; 111.5) 117.4) 122.4 131.1 134.3} 140.6 
Canada...... fl 10.0 17.1 47.5 88.3 95.0] 102.0} 103.7; 106.0) 107.0 109.3| 111.7) 115.8} 119.6) 1238] 1268 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 


Japan..... 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5} 102.7} 104.7; 108.3) 109.1 112.6} 115.4) 1148] 113.7 114.5] 122.8 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3; 104.8) 106.1 109.2; 111.1 115.2 117.0) 118.5) 120.6) 127.2) 136.5 
Denmark. 3.8 Hist 45.0 92.7 96.0} 103.0 - =- - _ - - - - - 
France.... 4.3 10.5 41.2 90.9 96.4; 103.1 106.5} 110.4) 112.2} 111.8} 112.7| 116.6] 123.4] 128.2} 132.4 


8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.8) 117.6) 123.3] 125.7) 127.6} 130.6) 137.4) 142.0] 145.5 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2} 105.7) 106.8) 111.3) 119.0] 123.0) 122.2) 124.2; 127.8} 132.4] 135.6 
6.2 19.4 60.5 89.8 94.8; 104.5} 109.0} 112.1 114.4) 117.2) 122.0) 126.0) 132.0] 138.9) 146.0 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5) 101.5} 104.4) 109.2) 113.6) 118.7) 125.7| 133.0) 140.5} 148.2} 157.2 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8; 106.8; 115.2; 121.0) 125.6) 130.3) 136.8] 143.8] 149.2 
2.9 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8) 105.1 108.0) 109.5) 111.3) 116.1 123.1 130.4] 137.7) 144.2] 149.2 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom.... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


WSONIALOS ivaresctasscisrevcaetersvercnaacicecorserspayaxcrcdh = = 78.8 93.7 97.6; 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
CAAA crteararconsverats eritecsicicertensdtateiatencaetipyensiespvate 26.4 31.4 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 96.7 94.9 92.5 97.4 97.1 
Japan...... i 31.3 43.8 92.6 95.9 97.5} 101.0) 101.4 97.5 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 84.4 88.0 


Belgium.. 
Denmark. 
France... 


30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.5 91.8 92.2 94.4 92.2 95.9 96.4 
13.6 22.4 §2.2 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4; 103.2 99.4; 102.8} 103.7} 101.8] 101.3} 102.1 
21,7 26.8 67.0 96.8 99.3} 102.0 97.8 96.5 97.8 91.9 88.1 87.6 86.2 86.6 87.1 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5) 102.0} 104.7) 107.5} 104.5; 104.6} 107.6) 108.1 TH2) 

7.6 11.9 38.7 90.7 98.0} 104.5) 101.9} 103.2} 109.8} 111.4] 110.3] 112.3] 112.5] 114.2] 118.7 
32.9 50.4 87.6 91.1 95.7} 102.4 96.4 95.6 95.9 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5} 105.0} 109.7 
12.6 20.0 50.0 94.2 99.2} 101.9} 104.8) 108.4) 110.8} 116.4] 125.7} 128.4] 131.9] 136.1 141.8 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 77.9 84.4 80.9 
9.8 141 59.0 92.9 99.9; 100.6 99.6; 102.8; 105.2} 107.8] 112.7 114.0) 113.0] 114.2] 116.9 


- 78.8 93.7 97.6) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 78.8 77.2 75.3 76.0 74.8 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.9 91.8; 115.3) 125.8] 131.6} 109.5 97.4 92.2} 101.0 98.4 88.0 89.1 
ah 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.1 82.4 81.6 80.2 67.8 68.4 72.6 
EGU NA Lea Is cctaencet us arecnssaecavccetnnsivasVecaretvensssysitaraienn 12.0 18.0 55.9 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4; 104.0} 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.0 73.4 78.2 
France.... 23.4 25.7 83.9 94.1 93.1 95.3 93.4) 102.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.3 64.2 62.6 66.4 

| 10.4 sire, 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2} 114.2) 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.5 79.7 79.5 83.9 
Italy..ceccereees xi 14.3 22.3 55.7 93.3 97.3 81.8 77.9 78.0 87.7 80.6 78.2 76.2 66.1 65.1 71.4 
Netherlands... c 15.3 24.5 77.5 87.9 90.0 96.9 93.2} 104.8} 100.0 87.0 87.2 84.3 73.3 75.0 82.8 


Nonway... 11.0] 17.4) 62.9] 93.6} 95.0 89.2; 92.3] 106.4) 106.6] 102.1| 1035] 1022| 93.0/ 940] 1103 
Sweden... 16.9} 23.1] 70.2} 91.3] 96.3} 67.8] 64.0/ 70.0/ 77.3| 65.4] 61.5 5641 495| 47el 495 
United Kingdom. : 


15.6 ; f i ‘ . 99.9} 105.7! 104.4 96.9 93.0 
NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 
ee ee 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case 


eae 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995‘ | 1996‘) 1997*| 19984| 1999 *| 2000 ‘| 2001 
1| 7 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7 6.7 6.3 641 Oi) 
Lost workday cases 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdayS................. 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 7A 7.3 
Lost workday cases 5.7 6.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Lost workdayS...........000064 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - - - - 
Mining 
WOtA CASES Ferre teresa ery seekeeste dase steer yore manne ese eener eee 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 47 4.0 
Lost workday cases 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 RI/ 2.9 2:7. 3.0 2.4 
Lost workdays 137.2] 119.5] 129.6] 204.7 = = = = = * = = = 
fl Otali CASES) Fo-scassrscreacseusutsetictecesess coed des» sacs scabs 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 6.5 49 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 
Lost workdayS...............6 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - - - 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 6.9 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.5 
Lost workdayS........... 137.3] 137.6] 132.0] 142.7 - = = - = = = = = 
Heavy construction, except buildin 
Total cases at 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.4 1441 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 7.8 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 6.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 3.7 4.0 
Lost workdayS.............005 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - — = = = a 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases ..... 14.6 14.7 13:5 13.8 12.8 12.5 1141 10.4 10.0 94 8.9 8.6 8.2 
Lost workday cases 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 4.4 4.3 41 
OSE WOFKGAYS:-iosser-5-ncesausssess 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - = - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
MOtAliCASOS ervencee tesmestteaepieeresnaearee rrr ecnccuccnsnetaasea Srasersvsen del 13.4 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.4 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.41 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5:5 5.3 4.9 48 47 4.6 45 44 
Lost workdays 143.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
INGtANCASCS she crcrssestssexcarrarievese vitae dv csccdaupevecctnanvagameaecer eed 14.4 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.4 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 
Lost workday cases 6.0 6.0 SF 55 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 - 4.3 
Lost workdays. HAGS || 912333)" 12201) 126:7 - - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
MOLAIICASGS nee cadwttcersoesyacaciotntc vuavetintaens ensrenesausstomee ad 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15:7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 
Lost workday cases. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 LALA 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 DiS 
Lost workdays 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 = - - - - - ~ - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.7 
Lost workdaYS............0008 = - -| 128.4 - - - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 18:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday cases... 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 5.5 5.1 
EU MIO OO Gays ec eign ce cats = ote bse unsseisnas wna asasocvaninaseteanens 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 = - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
MOLAUCASOS reat en ttn tence vere eer wat ecm a Ren emeericrescsocceswvat 18.7 19.0 Wes 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 
LOSEMIORRGAY: CASES ane cecareyeatosnis or tise een sswsak- py ovesseaasnccedor or ererrsas 8.41 8.1 7.4 Gt 7.3 aes Tue 6.8 he 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 
Lost workdayS............6608 168.3} 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - - - ‘IR 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 af (| 
Lost workday cases... 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 
Lost workdayS.....0.:::00008 147.6; 155.7) 146.6} 144.0 - - - - - = = = a 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 124 12.0 We 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases 48 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 
Lost workdays..... : or 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = = = = = = = - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total Bee Bt escatiiecesanunse ¢ a 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 SWE 5.7 5.0 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.5 
Lost workdayS........... 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = ce —s 
i ipment: x 
Tee ee SEES POP EEE CALE CRETE 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13:7; 13.7 12.6 
POSEWOFKGRY 'CASCS. «osnrcvceuasccisnsscseveancctsvsnsacnnscsdseemneminadunrscentsenad 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 
Lost workdays. oy 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - - = “ #3 
t d related products: 
ey cose ae het ze, one 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 45 4.0 
Lost workday cases.... 25 2.7 Zi; Call, 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 2.0 
LO SEWORKOGV Si ccs crasscassecpereccs essere dsnecotusccssyaadisnsaystyssesqsatytus srerrecs 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - = vF a = 
i facturing industries: 
ee a ae, aes DAN ee ran viene abaetraeeeenatet Asti 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0} 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 6.4 
Lost workday cases.... 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 
Lost workdayS........... 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - = - = - = a ue = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: — Injury and Illness 


51. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


¢ bs ty bs 4| 49984 | 1999* | 2000 | 2001 
1992 | 1993 | 1994 1995 "| 1996 "| 1997 a 


2 
Industry and type of case 1989'| 1990 | 1 
om iw 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 11.6 ab IrA 
Lost workday cases. §.5 5.6 
LOST WON KAY S ca. iiae ccrasiiereuesousvevcessestenveshesivsndvincettes «| 107.8] 116.9 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 20.0 
Lost workday cases.. 9.3 9.9 
Lost workdays... 174.7) 202.6 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.7 Tal 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdayS............+ 64.2 62.3 


Textile mill products: 
OWN CASOS Beer oecs ch eccctervdatedisinsdsateasdeastaad tencrnn ty wusevecs 10.3 9.6 


Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 

Lost workdays. 81.4 85.1 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases 8.6 8.8 

Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 

Lost workdays...... 80.5 92.1 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 12.7 12.1 

Lost workday cases. 5.8 5.6 

Lost workdays. 132.9} 124.8 


Printing and publishing: 
ROL CAGOS eran. peactvcsctieairice teas sun Peausedode neler seca ese Nenecas eet 6.9 6.9 


Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.3 

Lost workdays. 63.8 69.8 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 6.5 

Lost workday cases. d 3:2 3.1 

LOST WOTKE YS: isco, cia canceacvetbeeaaanavent ties aeaene ae 63.4 61.6 
Petroleum and coal products 

TNOtal CASES) ay. ecerenenss- 6.6 6.6 

Lost workday cases. ‘ 3.3 3.1 

OSU WORK AY Sort cis teense mnseaeevesustneuants Ve sdee(qumereecnensvercisamecteeersg 68.1 77.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 

Total cases ...... 16.2 16.2 

Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 

Lost workdayS............ 147.2 151.3 
Leather and leather products: 

Total CASES ........ereeeee 13.6 12.1 

Lost workday cases. 4 6.5 5.9 

LEGS MRE RANID deus vc cus qa stevens nenenvaniap iar svexseemesinonssRMi RARE 130.4; 152.3 

Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 
Lost workday cases. §.3 6.6 
Lost workdays. 121.5 134.1 
TRE RGIS sass traecthcicvevhosnns xsdaw cv ntamuay concn sneecauvcapeowevteteR erased 8.0 7.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.6 
Lost workdays. 63.5 65.6 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 77 7.4 
Lost workday cases... 4.0 3.7 
LOB WOR V Gi csersaguav 7 fuvceagras, “xvvecsideaedeptanceassignioasdartachsFenstes ito ened 71.9 T18 
Retail trade: 
OLE EGOS: cincinap itacrareavedvenvined«exeedaixcleeet civ saeubkudbaainrskiaeyvsvatal 8.1 8.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 
Lost WorkdayS....cccceceee 60.0 63.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Total cases 2.0 2.4 
Lost workday cases. 9 Aah 
Lost WorkdayS.....ccccccccees 17.6 27.3 
Total cases 5.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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"11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 
5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 43 4.2 42 3.8 


42 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 Ti 
87.1 = = = = = = 2 = = 
9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7A 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 
4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
104.6 = = = = = - = = = 
11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.5 6.0 


6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8| 48 4.2 44 4.2 4.0 
2.8 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 21 2.3 2.2 24 
64.2 - - = - - - - - - 
5.9 5.2 47 48 46 43 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 


§.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 §.1 48 43 44 43 4.3 
144.0 - - - - - - - = = 
8.4 8.1 79 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 


2.9 2.9 2.6 2.4 2.2 4 1.8 1.9 18 
1.2 1.2 1 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 i 
32.9 - - - - - - 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
per year). ; 
* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


52. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 | 20017 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
ET. Otaal Sevesapseacessusasnctasteveacssistressesseseyvetecueretereescavesssasusvastaeaae | 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
TLANSPOrtaton iri ClOONUS sce: cscs es eccscsessecssscscasscsatscesssaccosscsoucoeecscoeses 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway Incidenteriss cscctssaess.csciesevaeveosss-tasy cunacares 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile ee 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same direction... sernece 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection... “3 “creRERocrco tremens 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment ca 300 297 326 6 
Noncolliston inclde itt saz. -cc-nces0:cesentoseneswoteaveneessncexsafevivectsnaattancscvt 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiION............csseseeseeeeeeeeeed 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... cue 368 326 322 6 
OVEMUINOG 2 ooo cscs ececeescsestsecessoceusanssecssoswesssesesexesasseudiveudnsseceroed 202 158 164 3 
AM GKaltys ercecssevees antacscresacvecstccsnsssnctuinesssi.tesertesa-aacrasestocecs 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 382 383 356 6 
WatenVehile rcrc.ceaccscccacssto-cctertvercansactsescseoncaveesenensenessvornens sec 99 90 71 1 
Rail. VOhiClGirzscccosstacs coceraseterencstascncsseresveverer a oTRe rene niet stes 68 62 64 1 
AASSAUITS ANG VIOLENT ACIS ooo osoccscsessssccecccvesvasaccsescssrsnccvaresseasvassorerece 964 908 840 15 
TOMICIGOS So. ctessccceressncey 709 643 609 11 
SHOOUNG: ss siscesecscextcas vevctoron ses Veseceecassavedvancscteadctepeateseees 567 509 469 8 
SltaODING teen eneecedeccue cnccesescnteasceccascvasacecusesmcreereeratsessterssth 64 58 58 1 
Other, including bombing... : 78 76 82 1 
SeOlf-inflicted injures crccscactesenenaasraxsccscccesscqereveeroeterereesneryesocncrseeey 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and ees Baan essRananertintenseneasneteneadeeeane 995 962 873 16 
SUuUCKi DY ODjOCt i ascsrescosscsssees-secere 562 553 506 9 
Struck by falling object. foe 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object... 0 a 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects.. 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery......... oa 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........::0seccceesesees 126 122 116 2 
all Sevanccssserascccncstcotcecenssuetcevcrersecsestcscundtcostrasurecanresenaenerteciasssteed 737 810 714 13 
FiallitolowenileVeliesssccccsssussescstuaccustcnsessrncstestasnenccnsaeatansierinancerris 654 700 634 11 
Fall frOMNAGGCM A. -ccesencecessvcesetnecdevcsscaccenecursscennevsevescactascerbsedeas 111 123 126 2 
Fall from roof......2..2:.0008+ 155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. ce oe 91 91 87 2 
RallionsSame level eccccrsrenccccrarcweccvstacnnce-serruseccrbaeanessecsuhesussaserseaven 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 529 499 538 10 
Contact with electric CUITENT.......ccccceeese eee ceeeeeseneees 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. : ren 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation of substances.. ucsanusascctaxcaryecctsncsseuasitbussess 52 49 49 1 
OXYGEMIGSTCON CY cencererrarscatance cies Crtest tac auneenensecsvacstnearseaueeenmecaccent 89 83 90 i 
Drowning SUDMOrsiOnvanc.dacsossssstcesnseocotsccassarvarcuacdbevtcvvasessenceces 71 59 60 1 
FIGSIQ@NG.OXDIOSIONS crcenenecenejecnnacesnenecdcuseceneenscevecesseeeteaceraeearel 197 188 165 3 
Other events OF CEXPOSUTES®..........ccescsecssessssecssecssecessecssccenecesnesssee 21 24 13 EJ 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


terrorist attacks. 


“ Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: 


Totals for 


major categories may include sub- 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 
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The National Compensation Survey’s Wage Public Data Query 
System has dramatically simplified the process of obtaining wage 
data. Searching through many printed publications for wage data is 


a thing of the past. The Wage Query System accesses published Public 
occupational wage data as well as modeled estimates. Published Data 
estimates are those tabulated directly from the collected data. All 

published estimates have been reviewed and meet BLS publication Quer y 


standards. Modeled estimates are derived from linear regression 
techniques and use coefficients to obtain a modeled hourly wage 
estimate. These are provided in the event published estimates are 
not available. 


How the Wage Query System works: 


Go to http://www.bls.gov/ncs/home.htm and under Create Customized 
Tables select Wages (NCS) from the menu (this program requires a 
Java-enabled browser and takes a few moments to load) | 


Select how to view the data - occupations by area or areas by occupation 
Select an area - view metropolitan areas, census divisions, and the nation 


Select an occupation - up to 480 different occupations available 


§ Select a work level - users can select specific work levels (1-15) and 


overall averages (no work level) for many occupations 
OR 


Select “Get help choosing a work level’ to view the 10 leveling factors 
used in producing work levels. For each factor, select the description that 
best describes the occupation; the system will then calculate a work level 
based on your answers. 


Select “Get Data” for one query; 
Select “Add to Your Selection” for additional queries 


Information you will receive on the data page includes: area, occupation, level, data 
source (published or modeled), mean hourly wage, and reference period (year and month). 


For more information on the Wage Query System please contact: 
Telephone: (202) 691-6199 
E-mail: ocltinfo@bls.gov 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Internet address 
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Information services http://www.bls.gov/opub/ blsdata_staff@bls.gov 
| Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National http://www.bls.gov/ces/ cesinfo@bls.gov 
State and local http://www.bls.gov/sae/ data_sa@bls.gov 
Labor force statistics: 
National http://www.bls.gov/cps/ cpsinfo@bls.gov 
Local http://www.bls.gov/lau/ lausinfo@bls.gov 
UI-covered employment, wages http://www.bls.gov/cew/ cewinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational employment http://www.bls.gov/oes/ oesinfo@bls.gov 
Mass layoffs http://www.bls.gov/lau/ mlsinfo@bls.gov 
Longitudinal data http://www.bls.gov/nls/ nls_info@bls.gov 
Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ cpi_info@bls.gov 
_ Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ ppi-info@bls.gov 
Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/1if/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
_ | Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
_ | Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
[international http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/rol/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR tal 
date covered date covered date covered num 
Employment situation April 2 March May 7 April June 4 VEY 1; 44] 
SE SELES LA SIE SSE EE Co ey SC a An ies 
U.S. Import and Export P , 
Pie Indenee April 7 March May 12 April June 10 May 38-3 
ed ciel lie ttc Nena i nar ones nsnus—™ visemes doar vienna ate cad 
Producer Price Indexes April 8 March May 13 April June 11 May 2; 35-4 
nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn sss 
Consumer Price indexes April 14 March May 14 April June 15 May 2; 32-4 
enn sss psp esi seuss ene esi eres rn segue 2rl 
Real earnings April 14 March May 14 April June 15 May 14-16, ° 
: REE Tin SE a ahd 
Employment Cost Indexes April 29 1st quarter 13;:254 


Productivity and costs Sx May 6 Tst quarter June 3 1st quarter 2; 43-4 


